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OPINIONS CONCERNrNQ JESUS CHRIST. 

BY THE KEV. P. DAVIDSON, 



EDINBURGH. 



CRITICAL NOTICES OF FIRST EDITION. 

"A remarkably able and useful work." — The Christian Treasury. 

" The strength of this book is its vigorous and independent con- 
ception of doctrines, and its penetrating insight into the texture and 
cohesion of systems. Mr Davidson is an ingenious critic, and a 
clear expositor ; but hisyJwfe as a theologian lies in the dogmatic 
region, or, what is almost the same thing, in the polemical. . . . 
Perhaps the most ingenious and elaborate of these lectures is the 
first ; and the careful student of the gospel history, who has at- 
tended to the recent discussion of the great question of the life of 
Christ, will find Mr Davidson thoroughly at home in it, and able to 
strike out independent tracks of thought ... A more able and 
lucid statement of the whole mixed state of the Jewish mind respect- 
ing Jesus of Nazareth, has not recently appeared in any quarter. 
The succeeding controversial lectures are equally clear and forcible. 
. . . Mr Davidson's exposition of the Catholic Opinion is not only 
luminous, but earnest and lofty, and is marked by a manly eloquence 
and strength of conviction, with which it is truly grateful to hear 
the grand old doctrines of the Gospel set forth in an ambiguous 
and apologetic age." — United Presbi/terian Magazine. „ 

" This book is quite what the author's friends would have [ex- 
pected — ^remarkable for acuteness and exactness, and displaying an 
acquaintance with biblical criticism, and the speculations of the 
highest class of writers altogether up to the times. He has accord- 
ingly furnished us with a volume, which, while it is popular and 
adapted to ordinary reading, will at the same time well repay the 
attention of professional students. . . . We should think no 
person could read the long slashing article on Professor Newman on 
the moral perfection of Jesus, without forming a very high idea of 
the talents and attainments of the author." — The Canadian U. P. 
Magazine, conducted hy the Reo* Dr Taylor, late of Aucktemmchty. 



" Not the Ipast valuable part of the volume is the appendix, ex- 
tending to upwards of 60 pages, and comprising several able and 
closely argued notes on some important theological questions of the 
day. Mr Davidson proves himself to be both a workman and a 
watchman, diligently teaching the truth and zealously watching 
against the insidious errors that mar and pervert it." — Scottish Con- 
gi'egational Magazine. 

" It is very moderate commendation to say that Mr Davidson has 
dealt with the themes embraced within the scheme of his seven dis- 
courses or chapters, in a way worthy of their momentous nature. 
The modest language of his preface falls very far short of expressing 
the importance of his volume as a contribution to the religious 
literature of the day." — The Scottish Press. 

" The title to this volume is simple and unpretending ; but whilst 
the cursory reader would conclude it unpromising, a thorough per- 
usal will lead to the conviction that it is one of the most readable 
and respectable of theological works that the modem press has pro- 
duced. It is not a statbly folio nor a ponderous quarto, but it will 
be difficult to find a book of the same size containing so much com- 
prehensive and digested and condensed thought on a theme so lai^e, 
and in all its parts so vital." — The CommomoealUi. 

" The programme of subjects is peculiarly rich and instructive, 
and the execution, both in a literary and a theological point of view, 
is highly creditable to the respected author. He has read largely, 
and thought vigorously on aU the questions he discusses, and handled 
some of them with signal judgment and ability. His treatment, for 
example, of the 'Jewish opinions' concerning the Saviour is often 
striking and masterly. . . . Altogether, it is admirably adapted 
for the popular end which it is intended to serve." — The Scottish 
Review. 

" Though unpretending both in thought and style, there is a good 
deal in these lectures which indicates a well -furnished mind, and 
considerable literary skill on the part of their author. This is well 
shown in the appended notes on Francis Newman and Professor 
Jowett • The volume deserves to be known beyond the circle of Mr 
Davidson's congregation and friends." — Norlk British Remew. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 



I 






The following sketches and discussions (with the ex- 
ception of the first discourse, which was prepared for a 
different occasion) were delivered as a series of monthly 
evening lectures from the author's own pulpit during 
part of the year 1857. They are now published at the 
request of the elders and managers of his congregation, 
as well as of other respected Christian friends who 
heard them, who were of opinion that they might be 
ij,)^ useful to the young and to others who had not leisure 



or opportunity to peruse larger treatises on the same 



r>\ subjects. 



But for this, the author would not have deemed him- 
self called upon to publish on themes on which so muc 
has been already published, and on which nothing new, 
whether in shape or substance, either need or can be 
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said. Believing,, however, that these themes are un- 
speakably important — lying at the very foundation of 
all true and sound Christianity, — and that many, not 
having the time or means of acquiring such a know- 
ledge of them from other sources as their importance 
demands, are thus exposed to the danger of having 
their understandings perverted m regard to them, or 
their faith shaken, by the sophistries and misrepresenta- 
tions of the enemies of the gospel, — the author felt that 
he could not but comply with the request so earnestly 
and respectfully presented to him. And he is not 
without hope that, by the blessing of God, his labour 
may be not altogether in vain, in the way of preserving 
some young persons from destructive error, confirming 
the faith of " those who have already believed through 
grace," or even, perhaps, recovering some who may 
have ignorantly or inconsiderately gone astray on the 
subjects discussed. 

The volume makes no pretensions to literary merit, 
or to any other kind of value than that of being an 
earnest attempt to condense within small compass, and 
exhibit in a somewhat popular form, a discussion of the 
various topics introduced, suitable and sufficient for 
ordinary Christians. The author's chief labour has 
been to avoid unnecessary expansiou ; and though, from 
the nature of the subjects and the manner in which the 
volume originated, it was altogether impossible, on 
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some points, to avoid recnrrence to the same thoughts 
and scriptures, he trusts that the intelligent reader will 
easily perceive the progress of the argument, and not 
be offended by any real and unnecessary repetitions. 
With the exceptions of a slight change in the form 
of the sixth discourse, and of some additions in others, 
where the want of time had precluded fuDer state- 
ments, the lectures are published almost verbally as 
they were delivered. This accounts for the direct form 
of address maintained throughout the volume, which it 
has not been thought necessary to alter. 

It was not the original object of these discourses to 
follow error into its more recent ramifications and 
manifestations. Opposition to Divine truth is seldom 
new, save in shape and circumstance. The establish- 
ment of the truth is the most effectual way of counteract- 
ing error, whether ancient or modem ; and the author 
has therefore chiefly endeavoured to keep this in view. 
In the Appendix, however, among other topics dis- 
cussed, he has given two pretty long notes on what he 
regards as the two vilest as well as vainest attempts of 
modem infidelity and heresy : — that of Professor 
Newman tp disprove the moral perfection of our blessed 
Lord, and that of Professor Jowett, and others, to 
overturn or mystify the doctrine of His vicarious sacri- 
fice. These, with the doctrine of His trae and proper 
divinity, are the deepest foundations of Christianity, 
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and it becomes every Christian man and minister of 
the gospel to " contend earnestly " for them as the 
very essence of the "faith once delivered unto the 
saints." 



Edinburgh, October 1, 1858. 




THE SECOND EDITION. 



In this edition the only changes made, in the body of 
the work, consist of a few corrections and the addition 
of several foot notes. In the Appendix alterations have 
been admitted into several of the notes, and a consider- 
able addition made to the last of them. 

A friendly critic has alleged that there is some re- 
semblance between the sentiments of the last Discourse 
on " Jesns Christ the Desire of all Nations" and those 
of Trench's Halsean Lecture on the same subject. If 
it he 50, the author can only say for himself that he has 
never read that work : indeed, until he saw the above 
statement, he was not aware that any author had writ- 
ten on the theme. 

The interval between this and the date of the former 
edition of this volume, however short, has been marked 
and saddened to the author, as well as to many others, 
by the removal of his revered and beloved friend, the 
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eminent divine to whom the volume is inscribed, — to 
whom the author was more indebted for what knowledge 
of divine truth he possesses, than to any other earthly 
source. It is now a melancholy satisfaction to him 
that he had the opportunity of putting this volume 
into the hand of his dying friend, and of receiving from 
him (in the last note which he dictated and subscribed) 
a very warm expression of his desire and hope that it 
might be successful in the main object in view — ^that of 
helping " young and earnest inquirers " after the Truth. 

Encouraged by this and by the measure of accept- 
ance it has already met with, the author again entrusts 
this small contribution to the cause of Christian truth, 
to the guidance and blessing of " the Spirit of truth " 
who testifies of Christ, and by whose teaching alone 
any one can truly say " that Jesus is the Lord." 



Edinburgh, January 29, 1859. 
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" Thou, the God of infinite mercy and compassion, in whose hands are the 
hearts of the sons of men, look graciously from heaven upon the dark souls of 
these poor unbelievers, and enlighten them with the saving knowledge of the 
Great mystery of Godliness : let the beams of thy gospel break forth unto 
them ; and work them to a sound belief in thee their Ood, manifested in the 
flesh. Fetch home into thy fold all those that belong to thy merciftd election ; 
bring in the fulness of the OentUes; gather together the outcasts of Israel; and 
glorify thyself in completing a world of believers." 

Bishop Hatt. 




Ititroimtttoti. 



B 



*' Christ is God, stooping to the senses, and speaking to the heart of Man." 

T. Adam. 

" A personal Deity is the soul of Natnral Religion; a personal Saviour — 
the real living Christ — is the soul of Revealed Relig^oiL How strange that it 
should not he impossible— how sad that, through a perverted ingenuity, it 
should not he uncommon, in reference to both of these — to convert that into a 
veil which was meant to he a revelation." 

Db Bbowx. 



INTRODUCTION. 



Fob more than eighteen centuries the minds of the great 
majority of the civilized portion of the human race have 
been occupied with the question, What is to be thought 
of Jekus Christ? — ^Did such a person as Jesus Christ 
exist ? And if he did, Who was he ? What was he ? — 
and their religious opinions and practices. hiave turned 
upon the answer which they have given to this question. 
Nor has the question occupied unworthily so much 
attention, or the answer to it exercised irrationally so 
much influence. For if Jesus Christ was indeed what 
the general creed of Christendom holds him to have 
been — a Divine person in human nature — God manifest 
in flesh, come to " die for our offences and rise again 
for our justification," then, unquestionably, his appear- 
ance in our world is the greatest event which ever took 
place, or can be expected to take place, in it. Nay, it 
is not too much to say that eternity, itself cannot be 
conceived pregnant with a greater event than this ; so 
that this coming of the Son of God, and the divine 
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purposes involved in it, must be held to be the central 
manifestation of the Deity — the cynosure of all religious 
truth — ^both for time and for eternity. 

But if, on the other hand, this common opinion of 
Christians concerning Jesus Christ be unsound, — if, 
either such a person as Jesus Christ never existed, or 
he was a mere man or a mere creature, — ^then, certainly, 
Christianity must be the greatest delusion or imposture 
which has ever prevailed among men ; and those who 
denounce and oppose it as such, must be regarded as 
the only friends of truth and the greatest benefactors 
of their species. They are to be looked up to and 
honoured as men who, through the power of their un- 
derstandings or the purity of their hearts, have been 
able to escape and expose a gigantic falsehood, sfnd, so 
far at least, discern and defend " the truth." 

It cannot, therefore, be an unprofitable exercise to 
consider the question which we have announced, and 
examine some of the different answers which have been 
given to it. Provided it be entered on in a proper 
spirit^ — a candid, humble, and devout spirit^ — a spirit 
thirsting for the knowledge of the truth — ^the exercise 
must be suitable and profitable to all classes of men. 
To intelligent and established Christians, for instance, 
who have already considered the question for them- 
selves, and are able " to give an answer to every ^ne 
that asketh a reason of the hope that is' in them," it 
niust be both pleasing and profitable ; for, with their 
views, they can only anticipate from it a further con- 
firmation of their faith and hope. Those again who, 
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professing to be Christians, have never carefully con- 
sidered the grounds on which they make this profes- 
sion, and cannot therefore giv6 a good reason for it, 
are still more likely, as they more need, to be benefited 
by this exercise ; for it ought, and may by the divine 
blessing serve, to excite them to earnest reflection and 
inquiry, and so help them to lay a firmer and more 
rational basis for their profession. And if any shall 
go along with us in this inquiry who have been led, 
whether considerately or inconsiderately, to reject Chris- 
tianity, or repudiate any part of the catholic Christian 
faith, — ^while they cannot possibly be injured by such a 
review of their opinions as we propose, they may be 
unspeakably advantaged ; they may by the grace of 
God be brought to the knowledge and acknowledg- 
ment of the truth ; they may be induced to seek and 
obtain '^ the salvation which is in Christ Jesus with 
eternal glory." 

" What think ye of Christ? is the test 
To try both our state and our sclieme ; 
We cannot be right in the rest, 
Unless we think rightly of Him/* 

In conducting this inquiry we shall consider first the 
opinions concerning Jesus Christ, which were enter- 
tained by the Jewish people among whom he appeared ; 
endeavouring, as far as the limits of a single discourse 
permit, to point out the principal sources of their 
unbelief. This will not only set before us the main 
outlines and most prominent points of the whole terri- 
tory which we propose to survey, but also dispel some . 
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of the mists and darknesses which encompass that terri- 
tory* Jewish unbelief was but a peculiar and circum- 
stantial manifestation of the inherent depravity and 
stupidity of human nature. All unbelief springs from 
the same root — the hatred of truth and of the God of 
truth. The rejection of Jesus Christ by the Jews of his 
own day sufficiently accounts for the obstinate infidelity 
of their outcast descendants since, and for the unpar- 
alleled history of that singular people. It has also 
often become a handle to the infidel and a stumbling- 
block to the believer ;^ so that the consideration of it 
iS; on various accounts, both necessary and proper. 
But the subject is so extensive and intricate that we 
can do little more than glance at it, and indicate the 
. principal lines of investigation into which a fuH consi- 
deration would lead. In doing this, we shall proceed 
on the supposition of the truth of the gospel histories, 
and indeed, also, of the authenticity of the whole Scrip- 
tures. This is both warrantable and unavoidable ; for 
it is from Scripture alone that we have any good evi- 
dence that the claims of Jesus Christ were suitably pre- 
sented to the Jewish nation, and that the nation joined 
together in rejecting them and crucifying Him, And it 
need hardly be added that, so far as this question is 
concerned, the unbelieving Jews of the present day are 



1 " One of the difScultiet with which the ndnds of some ChriBtians are per« 
plezed, is, that Jesus Christ should have been rejected by the greater part of 
ills countrymen, the Jews; and that they who had been, according to our 
Scriptures, for so many ages, God's fitvoured and peculiar people, should be 
now, and for about seventeen centuries, without a country, and scattered as 
outcast strangers through the world.*'— IFAa^eJy'* Iwtrod. Leuom oh Christiun 
Evidences. 
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unexceptionable witnesses both of the authority of the 
Old Testament and the troth of the New ; for they 
approve and defend the conduct of their fathers as 
recorded in the latter, and still continue to wait for the 
Messiah promised in the former. 

After discussing the unbelief of the Jews of our 
Lord's day, we propose to return to our own times, and 
from our own point of view to glance in succession (pro- 
ceeding backward in point of time, but forward in point 
of theme) at the Infidel^ the Socinian, the Arian, and 
the Catholic opinions, concerning Jesus Christ. In 
considering the first of these, the truth of the gospel 
narratives and the divine origin of Christianity must 
necessarily come into question ; but, in the case of the 
others, the question will be mainly one of the interpre- 
tation of the Scriptures ; for Socinians and Arians less 
or more distinctly allow both the truth and inspiration 
of the word of God, while the Catholic opinion is en- 
tirely and exclusively based on that word. Other 
opinions concerning Jesus Christ, which were held in 
primitive times, it is deemed unnecessary or unprofit- 
able to disinter from the deserved oblivion in which, 
practically, they have long been buried ; and this short 
series of sketches and discussions of present and past 
opinions will be concluded with a recapitulation of what 
we deem the most attractive glories of the person, and 
oflSce, and work of Jesus Christ, and at the same time 
a sort of anticipation of the future opinion of universal 
humanity concerning him, in a discourse on " Jesus 
Christ the Desire of all Nations/' 
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May " the God of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Father 
of glory," accept and bless this humble but earnest 
attempt to set forth and defend some important parts 
of the truth concerning His Blessed Son 1 May He give 
to the reader " the spirit of wisdom and revelation in 
the knowledge of Him ; that, the eyes of his understand- 
ing being enlightened, he may know what is the hope 
of His calling, and what the riches of the glory of His 
inheritance in the saints !" May He grant to the believ- 
ing reader, " according to the riches of His glory, to be 
strengthened with might by His Spirit in the inner man ; 
that Christ may dwell in his heart by faith ; that he, 
being roqted and grounded in love, may be able to 
comprehend with all saints what is the breadth and 
length and depth and height ; and to know the love of 
Christ, which passeth knowledge, that he may be filled 
with all the falness of God !" " Unto Him be glory 

IN THE CHURCH, BY ChRTST JeSUS, THROUGHOUT ALL 
AGES, WORLD WITHOUT END ! AmEN." 



I. 






Saw, and yet hated thee? They did not see. 
They saw Thee not, that saw and hated thee : , 
No, no — ^they saw not thee, O Life, Love ! * 
Who saw aught in thee that their hate could move 



Crashaw 
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Mark viiL 27-29. " And Jeras went out and his disciples into the towns of 
Csesarea Philippi : and b^ the way he asked his disciples, saying unto them. 
Whom do men say that I am ? And they answered, John the Baptist : but 
some say, Ellas ; and others. One of the prophets. And he saith unto them, 
But whom say ye Uiat I am ? And Peter answeretii and saith unto him, Thou 
art the Christ." 

MaL xxii 41-46. "While the Pharisees were gathered together, Jesus asked 
them, saying, What think ye of Christ? Whose son is he? They say unto 
him, The son of David. He saith unto them. How then doth David in spirit 
call him Lord, saying, the Lord said unto my Lord, Sit thou on my right 
hand, till I make thine enemies thy footstool? If David then call him Lord, 
how is he his son? And no man was able to answer him a word.' 
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iKTBODUCTiON : The rejection of Jesus Christ by the Jews a diflBculty— A 
greater difficulty — Jewish unbelief foretold and overruled. Cokbidbkatiok 
I. The Jews disqualified for judging of the claims of Jesus— Prophetic descrip- 
tions of the Messiah contrasted with Jewish expectations Consideration 
IL The Jews neglected the signs of the Messiahship of Jesus— Number and 
variety of these signs, and the manner in which attention was called to them — 
John the Baptist — Jesus — Opinions concerning him in Galilee : the Royal 
opinion ; the Rabbinical opinion ; the Popular opinion ; the Apostolical opin- 
ion. Consideration III. Moral condition of the Jewish people, and especially 
of the priesthood and rulers— Their antipathy to Jesus— The doctrine of his 
Divinity as brought before the rulers in Jerusalem— ^The character and conduct 
of Caiaphas, the high-priestr— The sudden change of feeling towards Jesus 
among the multitude — Conclusion. 



I. 

JEWISH OPINIONS. 



The Jewish nation has been a mystery from its begin- 
ning even until now. Not, perhaps, that there was 
anything peculiai*, whether mentally or morally, in the 
original constitution of the Hebrew race, — ^but, having 
been long placed in very peculiar circumstances, that 
race acquired very peculiar characteristics and has 
presented very extraordinary results. For nineteen 
-^centuries it stood upon a lofty eminence and looked for- 
ward with intense desire on a bright and attractive 
vision — " the hope of Israel." As the time for its rea- 
lization drew near, this vision, as apprehended by the 
Jewish mind, became, through a variety of causes, at 
once so changed in form and so dazzlingly bright, that 
the Jews were not prepared to recognise their " Glory" 
when he appeared: and, shutting their eyes to him 
and to all external light and truth, they have now come 
down from their lofty station and wandered blindly 
about the world, for well-nigh nineteen centuries more, ' 
still entranced with the attractive, but now deceitful, 
expectation which had from the beginning engrossed 
them. The bright vision has become so indelibly im- 
pressed on the retina of the national consciousness that 
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it will not pass away — a sort of internal ignis fcUuus, so 
to call it, 

"That leads to bewOder, and dazzles to blind." 

What we propose in the present discassion is to in- 
quire into the mos^rominent causes of this extraordi- 
nary result, and so endeavpur to show that the rejection 
of Jesus Christ by the Jewish nation is no sound argu- 
ment against his claims to be the Messiah of Old Tes- 
tament prophecy, anji all that either Old Testament or 
New Testament inspiration proclaims him to be. It is 
indeed a great " mystery" that this "blindness in part 
hath happened to Israel," — ^that the people chosen to 
wait for the Messiah and prepare his way — ^the people 
to whom he was especially promised and sent, and who 
had all the means of knowing him when he came, — should 
have disowned him, blasphemed him, crucified him. At 
first sight the thing seems almost incredible, and we 
are tempted to ask. Could Jesus Christ be indeed the 
Messiah promised to the fathers? But, as has been 
well remarked, there is a still greater mystery — a still 
more formidable difficulty, on the other side. If Jesus 
was THE Christ, it is, no doubt, strange that the great 
body of the Jews should have rejected and crucified 
him ; but if he was not — if he was an impostor — ^how 
much stranger still that, along with many myriads of 
Jews, an almost infinite number of Gentiles, of all 
tribes and tongues and nations, as well as of all ranks 
and classes, should have speedily gathered themselves 
around the standard of the Cross, , and believed in and 
honoured this crucified impostor as " their Lord and 
their God 1" especially, that they should have done this 
without a motive — in opposition to all their former 
creeds and superstitions, and all their temporal interests 
— willingly enduring fiery persecutions, and undergoing 
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fearful deaths, rather than deny their faith and hope in 
this crucified impostor ! and above all, that this faith 
in a crucified impostor, as the Son of God and Saviour 
of the world, — after all possible scrutiny into the truth 
and its evidence, by the most learned and talented men 
both of Jewish and Gentile, extrattion, — should have 
continued to spread among the most civilized nations of 
the earth, and be at this hour, more than 1800 years 
after his crucifixion, threatening to pervade the whole 
human race ! — ^this, I say, would be a far more strange, 
a far more unaccountable thing than Jewish unbelief, 
and would be in truth altogether incredible. The ques- 
tion, then, substantially is. Which of these mysteries 
is to be received ? On which side does the truth lie ? 
Did the Jewish nation reject and crucify the true Mes- 
siah ? Or has the Christian world received and deified 
B, false Messiah ? We of course affirm the former pro- 
position, and deny the latter ; and we proppse to point 
out a few considerations which go to support the 
affirmation. 

Before doing so, it is proper to remark that the 
rejection of Christ by the Jews was no surprising or 
unexpected event to the wisdom of God, or to Jesus 
himself. It had been foretold in the same prophetic 
Scriptures in which his coming had been promised and 
all his character and work described : so that the Jews 
in " crucifying the Lord of Glory" were but doing 
'\ what the hand and counsel of God had determined 
before to be done," and " what God had before showed 
by the mouth of all his holy prophets." Let none 
imagine, then, that there was any mistake or miscalcu- 
lation, on the part of Divine wisdom, in sending Jesus 
Christ to the Jewish nation, or choosing that nation for 
the purpose of receiving him. The reverse was the 
case. The wisdom of God had not only foreseen the 
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unbelief of the Jews, but detennined so to overrnle it 
as to make it more condnciye in the end, to the glorj 
of God and the saltation of men, than their cordial 
reception of Christ would have been. That unbelief 
had a place — an important place — in the Divine plan ; 
and the faith of Abraham himself was not more essential 
to the counsel of God in regard to the incarnation and 
coming of the Messiah, than the unbelief of Abraham's 
descendants was to the working out of the great ends 
and objects of his coming. It is on this subject that 
the Apostle reasons in the eleventh chapter of the 
Epistle to the Romans : the wonderful result calling 
forth the impressive exclamation, '^ the depth of the 
riches both of the wisdom and knowledge of God ! how 
unsearchable are his judgments, and his ways past find- 
ing out r* ^ — The following considerations, I apprehend, 
will go far to explain the rejection of Jesus by the 
Jewish nation. 

I. 

The vast majority of the Jews had disqualified themselves 
for forming a just judgment on the claims of Jesus to be 
the promised Messiah. 

The Jews of the time of Jesus Christ were in a worse 
condition for forming a jnst judgment as to the person 
and character of th6 promised Messiah than even the 
heathens who had never heard of the Messiah ; for they 
had so perverted orreversed the prophetic descriptions 
of him and of his work that they had more to unlearn, 
in order to know him and welcome him, than heathens 
had to learn. This will be obvious when we compare a 

^ A satisfactory discnssion of this ];)oint, as well as a most instructive expo- 
sition of the apostle John's summary of " the details and results of the puT)lic 
ministry of Jesus Chiist," wiU be found in Dr Brown's **Di»course$ and 8ay- 
ing$ of our LordJaus Christ iUtistrated,^ Vol. ii , Exp. xx. See also his '* £s- 
potiticn o/tfit Epistle to tht Romatu," chaps, ix., x., xi. 
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few of the leading predictions concerning the Messiah 
with the known expectations of the Jews in regard to 
him. And tet ns take for this purpose only such pre- 
dictions as the Jews themselves understood to refer to 
him. 

We begin with the first promise, the germ of all 
inspired prophecy and doctrine on the subject. " I 
wiU put enmity between thee and the woman," said 
Jehovah to the serpent, " and between thy seed and 
her seed : it shall bruise thy head, and thou shalt bruise 
his heel."i Now, two things are plainly involved in 
this intimation in regard to the person spoken of as 
" the woman's seed : " — ^first, that he was to be a ^ritual 
Saviour ; and secondly, that he was to be a suffering 
Saviour. The serpent, the Devilj was as yet the only 
enemy our first parents had known or heard of; sin 
was the only evil they felt — ^sin which had separated 
them from God, subjected them to his disapprobation 
and curse, deranged their own moral nature, and ren- 
dered them miserable. What then could their ideas of 
"the woman's seed" be, but that he was to be a de- 
liverer from Satan and sin — a destroyer of the Devil 
and his works — a spiritual Saviour f And though, pro- 
bably, they could not as yet arrive at any clear or 
certain knowledge of what was meant by the .bruising 
of " his heel," they could not imagine less than that it 
indicated some kind or degree of suffering which was 
to come upon himself, when he wfts in the act of de- 
stroying the destroyer and redeeming his captives. — 
Now we know that the majority of the Jews in the 
time of Christ, instead of expecting a spiritual and suf- 
fering Messiah, expected one of the very opposite de- 
scription. Instead of a redeemer from the sphitual 
bondage of Satan and sin, they thought only of a 

> G«n. ili. 15. 
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redeemer from the temporal bondage of Rome ; and they 
anticipated that he wonld accomplish this redemption, 
and raise the Jewish nation to the highest pitch of 
prosperity and dominion, not by suffering and dying, 
but by a glorious career, of conquest and triumph. So 
foreign from all their notions of the Messiah was the 
idea of his suffefings and death, that we find the dis- 
ciples of Jesus (though less likely than others to be 
greatly perverted in their views) utterly unable to com- 
prehend what he meant when he began to speak in the 
plainest terms of his own death ; and they remained, 
even to the end of his life, dark, doubtful, and unbe- 
lieving on the subject. And as for others, we know 
that, unable to reconcile the many prophecies concern- 
ing the sufferings and death of the Messiah (such as 
the 22d Psalm and the 53d chapter of Isaiah) with 
their own perverse conceptions, they either mystified 
these prophecies, or applied them to the Jewish nation, 
or invented a double Messiah — one to suffer, and an- 
other to reign. How then could they be expected to 
see their long looked-for deliverer in the " Man of sor- 
rows and acquainted with grief I" 

Let us take next the promise made to Abraham and 
to the other patriarchs. In their day God had just 
begun that scheme of providence by which the Hebrew 
race was, for many great purposes, to be secluded from 
the other families of mankind — "dwelUng alone and 
not reckoned amoifg the nations." One of these pur- 
poses was that they might be the progenitors and ex- 
pectants of the Messiah ; but lest their peculiar position 
and privileges should lead them to expect him as a 
Saviour for them alone — a national deliverer — God was 
pleased, in the various forms of the promise made to 
Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, to describe him par- 
ticularly as the source of blessing to all nations. " In 
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thee, and in thy seed/' said the Word of the Lord to 
them at different times, , '^ shall all the families of the 
earth be blessed." ^ How distinct this indication of 
umversaMty in the relations and work of the promised 
Messiah ! and how impressive that it should be found 
in those very oracles by which the descendants of 
Abraham were set apart and separated from all other 
peoples! And it is found also, though in another 
form, in the famous prediction of Jacob concerning 
" the Shiloh :" " Unto him shall the gathering of the 
peoples («.e., all nations), be/" Thus Jehovah, very 
early and very plainly, warned the Old Testament 
church against a mistake on this point ; and the warn^ 
ing was repeated in innumerable instances and forms 
by all the prophets. — Yet on this very point, more 
perhaps .than on any other, had the Jews of the day of 
Jesus Christ taken up false and unscriptural notions. 
They expected the Messiah to be a natiorial deliverer 
and king. They thought of him as a source of blessing 
— temporal blessing — only to themselves, and as a 
source of cursing rather than of blessing to all otter 
nations. For they expected that he would raise them 
to the headship of the nations, and make all other 
tribes and families of mankind their tributaries and 
slaves — "hewers of wood and drawers of water" to 
the children of Abraham. Accordingly, one of the 
most malignant and contemptuous insinuations which 
the Pharisees threw out against Jesus was contained 
in the question, " Will he go to the dispersed among 
the Gentiles and teach the Gentiles V*^ as if his being 
" a light to lighten the Gentiles" was the lowest and 
most contemptible of&ce which they, in their enmity, 
could imagine. 

iO«n. xiL 8; zvilL 18; xzil 18; zxyL 4; xxviiL 14. *Gen. xUx. 10. 
• John vU. 85. 

C 
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Once more : in the days of Moses, Jehovah the King 
of Israel had now fonned his people into a nation. He 
had redeemed them from oppression ; he had organised 
them into a kingdom, made a covenant with them, ap- 
pointed offices of government and worship, and "given 
them a law in the hand of a mediator.*^ Bat lest they 
should imagine that this divinely authorised consti- 
tution was intended to be permanent, he gave a new 
and strikingly corrective view of the office and work of 
the Messiah. He promised him as a " Pbophet like 
UNTO Moses," ^ ue., the author, lawgiver, and mediator 
of a new order of things — a new dispensation. It was 
clearly enough intimated also that this new dispensa- 
tion, instead of being, like the Mosaic, founded on the 
carnal principles of descent from Abraham and cir- 
cumcision, was to be founded on the spiritual principles 
of faith and obedience; for, said the Divine oracle, 
** whosoever (even though of the drcumcised seed of 
Abraham) will not hearken to my words, which He 
shall speak in my name, I will require it of him — he 
shall be destroyed from among the people."* How 
plain was it from this that the Mosaic system and law 
were designed, at Messiah's coming, to pass away 
and be replaced by a new order of things in which 
there would be " neither Jew nor Greek, neither cir- 
cumcision nor uncircumcision, but faith which worketh 
by love!" — But how lamentably did the Jews, and 
especially the Pharisees of gospel times, fail in appre- 
hending this, and the character and work of the Mes- 
siah, as connected with it ! They imagined that he 
was coming to restore and confirm the law of Moses, 
and that that burdensome and earthly system was to 
last for ever. Though weaned from heathen idolatry, 
they had now turned the temple and the law into idols, 

^ Deut, xviil. 15-19. » Dent xvlii. 19 ; Acta lU. 28. 
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-— «eyen to speak of their abolition was, in Jewish estima- 
tion, bla8phemy,-and any one, whatever might be his 
character and works, who was thought to aim at that 
abolition, instead of being believed in as the Messiah, 
was sore to be regarded and hated as worse than a 
heathen or a publican. 

But time would fail me, were I to go over, even in 
this summary way, all the leading characteristics of 
the promised Messiah, and show how utterly the Jews 
of the day of Jesus Christ had either misapprehended 
or forgotten or perverted them. In the Psalms and 
Prophets you have him set forth as a righteous and 
peaceful king — ^'just and having salvation, speaking , 
peace to the heathen," and laying the foundation of a 
universal empire of '^ truth and meekness and righteous- 
ness;"* but the Jews expected him to be a blood- 
stained warrior and conqueror. He is described as a 
self-sacrificing, yet ever-living and exalted High-Priest 
— " a priest for ever after the order of Melchisedek" — 
who should ^^ make his soul an offering for sin," and 
** be cut off, but not for himself;"* but the Jews seem 
to have had no idea of any other priesthood than that 
of Aaron^ or any other sacrifices than those of slain 
beasts. And, in a word, to pass over all the other 
leading characteristics of the predicted Messiah, he was 
described as God-Man — at once " the Son and Lord 
of David," — the " child born and son given," yet the 
« Wonderful, the Counsellor, the Mighty God,"—" a 
worm and no man," yet the " man who was Jehovah's 
Fellow," — "Immanuel:"* but the great body of the 
Jews of the day of Christ seem to have been altogether 
ignorant of this truth in regard to him. Of this igno- 
rance I shall have occasion to speak more pointedly 

1 Ps. xlv. ; Ixxii. ; ex. ; Isa. xi ; xliL ; Zech.lx. 9-11. 

* P8. xzlL ; xL ; ex. ; Isa. liiL ; Dan. ix. 24-27. 

» Ps. xxU. 6 ; ex, 1 ; Isa. vU. 14; Ix. 6; Zech. xUL 7. 
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afterwards. At present I only remark that,-^ while the 
Jews' notions concerning Messiah's person seem to hare 
been exceedingly vagne and exceedingly Tarioos, — 
few or none of them appear to have expected him as a 
Divine person in homan nature. Some seem to have 
imagined that he would be an immortal man ;' others 
perhaps expected that he would be of saperbuman 
origin and nature ;^ but few, if any, had comprehended 
the truth so frequently and plainly contained in Old 
Testament inspiration that he would be God-Man« 
Even the disciples, though they had previously con- 
fessed Jesus to be " the Christ the Son of God," do not 
appear to have properly understood or believed the 
doctrine of his supreme divinity, till the last night of 
his life ;' and this may safely be regarded as sufficient 
evidence that it was not a common idea among the 
Jews of the time, that the promised Messiah was to be 
a Divine person in human nature. 

Now, when we consider these things, how certain 
and obvious is it that these Jews were incapable of 
forming a sound judgment as to the claims of Jesus 
Christ to be the Messiah ! They had made themselves 
incapable. They had utterly perverted or lost the true 
idea of the Messiah ; and, so far as that idea was 
necessary to their recognising him when he appeared, 
they had made that recognition impossible. For they 
had altered every important characteristic — ^they had 
defaced every prominent feature — of the "Hope of 
Israel." They had taken, so to speak, the divinely- 
drawn, prophetic portraiture of the "Desire of all 
nations," and daubed over it, in coarse but glaring 
colours, a fancy picture of their own, as unlike the 
original — ^nay, as opposite to it — as the thoughts of 
corrupt man are to those of the holy Lord God : and 

> John xiL 84. * John tIL 37. • John xvL 39-Sl. 
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how, then, could they from that daub know the person 
of whom the original was the likeness ? It is plain they 
could not know him. So long as they retained their 
own views, they could not but reject the true Messiah. 
Had they on the ground of these views believed in Jesus 
of Nazareth, that would have been sufficient proof that 
Jesus of Nazareth was not the true, but a ^^ false Christ.*^ 
And so far, therefore, their rejection of Jesus is a proof 
that he was the true Messiah — God's Messiah. "I 
am come,** said he, " in my Father's name ; and ye 
receive me not : if another shall come in his ovm name, 
him ye will receive." how true a saying was this! 
and equally true was that other saying, " Ye neither 
know me, nor my Father : if ye had known me, ye 
would have known my Father also."^ 

n. 

The Jews of the time of Jesus Christ gave no adequate 
attention to the signs of Messiah's coming. 

Besides the prophetic characteristics of the promised 
Messiah which we have been considering, there were 
many other predictions concerning him which contained 
what may be styled the "signs of his coming," or 
pointed out the external and visible marks by which he 
was to be recognised. Adequate attention to these 
predictions and their fulfilment in Jesus would have 
enabled the Jews to know him ; for it would have con- 
stramed them to change their erroneous views, and give 
up their unfounded prejudices, in regard to the Messiah. 
And it was doubtless in this way that the fishermen of 
Galilee and others — ^blind beggars and despised publi- 
cans and sinners — though they had at first entertained 
the same views of the Messiah as the Scribes and 
Pharisees, were, by the grace of God, enabled to lay 

1 John v. 43; viU.19. 
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aside their prejudices and believe in Jesus* These 
signs were very numerous, and were cumulative in their 
character. They began with the birth of Jesns and 
increased in number and clearness asjie advanced, till, 
by the time of his death and resurrection, they became 
absolutely innumerable and irresistible. Let us notice 
a few of these signs, and the manner in which the body 
of the Jewish people treated them. 

Three or four conspiring fulfilments of prophecy may 
be said to have pointed out the new-born Saviour in 
his manger-bed. These were the line of his descent, 
the time of his appearance, the place of his birth, and 
the fact of his miraculous conception; for all these 
had been distinctly foretold,* — the predictions were well 
known at the time, — ^and aU were fulfilled in Jesus 
Christ. Nor were there wanting abundant means of 
turning the attention of the Jewish people to these fulfil- 
ments of prophecy, and thus enabling them to identify 
Jesns as the Christ from his very birth. The prodigies 
which attended that event were not, properly speaking, 
proofs of his Messiahship, save to the few who saw and 
understood them ; but they were most suitable and im- 
pressive means of calling the attention of all classes to 
the babe of Bethlehem, and the fulfilment of prophecy in 
him : and it is worthy of notice that these prodigies were 
first brought to the notice of three different classes of 
the Jewish people, and these the three classes most 
directly and immediately interested in the birth of the 
Messiah. The shepherds of Bethlehem reported what 
they had seen and heard concerning the child Jesus to 
the inhabitants of that town, and to the descendants of 
the house of David then assembled there. Simeon and 
Anna, a few weeks after, under the influence of the 

1 Qen. xlix. 10 ; Dan. ix. 36; Hag. iL 7, 9 ; Hicah r. 3, 3 ; Isa. ylL 14-16, 

etc 
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spirit of prophecy, spoke of him "to all them who looked 
for redemption in Jerusalem*" And a fe^ weeks or 
months later, Herod the king, the Scribes and Pharisees, 
and all the civil and ecclesiastical rulers, were excited 
by the tidings of his birth brought by " the wise men 
from the eaet."^ How wonderfully did God thus sum- 
mon the attention of all, and especially of these three 
classes, to the birth of his Son, and give them an op- 
portunity of knowing him and believing in him from the 
very first ! But with what result ? We read of none, 
save the murder of the infants of Bethlehem by Herod : 
a fearfuUy condemnatory result, for it shows that the 
evidence of the Messiahship of Jesus — nay, only part 
of that evidence as then existing, — was sufficient to 
arouse a jealous tyrant, and lead him to tremble ; and 
surely the whole of it, therefore, had it been attended 
to, must have been sufficient to lead others to belieye^ 

After the laps^ of twelve years, another call was ad- 
dressed to the Jewish people to attend to the character 
and history of the child Jesus, and inquire who and 
what he was : and, in this case too, it was first ad- 
xlressed to a special class, — ^the class which of all others 
had the best opportunity of making him known to the 
whole nation. For when, in the temple, he astonished 
" the doctors, the masters of Israel," by his " under- 
standing and answers," a motive was supphed to these 
learned men, and an obligation laid on them, to search 
out the antecedents of this wonderful child ; and had 
they been devout lovers of truth, " waiting for the con- 
solation of Israel," they would have done so, and, when 
convinced themselves, would have proclaimed to all 
classes that " Jesus was the Christ." Again, however, 
no discernible result followed this call. 

Eighteen years more passed away, and the incarnate 

» Luke ii. 8-2Q, 25-38 ; Biatt. ii. 1-10. 
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Son of Ood remained almost entirely nnnoticed and 
unknown. Most of the few whose attention had been 
attracted to him at the time of his birth having now 
doubtless passed away, it cannot certainly be gathered 
from the gospels that, at this time, any but his own 
mother had aliy suitable knowledge of him, or faith 
in him. He was ^^ growing up before men as a tender 
plant, and as a root out of a dry ground, having no 
form nor comeliness, and, when seen, no beauty that 
they should desire him." But now God's time for 
effectually arousing the attention of all classes to his 
character and claims, and compelling them either to re- 
ceive or reject hini, was fully come. The loud voice 
of John the Baptist was heard, in the wilderness of 
Judea, proclaiming his approach and commanding to 
" prepare his way." The singular character of John, 
the strange place of his ministry, and even the oddity 
of his food and raiment, had more effect on that 
" untoward generation" than the voices of all the pro- 
phets who had gone before him. In this respect, as 
well as others, he was " the greatest of the prophets," 
the greatest of woman-bom. No man, perhaps, ever 
produced so wonderful a change in so short a time. 
The sleeping, dreaming, dead nation was thoroughly 
awaked, '*• from Dan to Beersheba." All classes and 
conditions of men from the king to the beggar — 
Pharisees and Sadducees, priests and soldiers, publicans 
and harlots — ^were electrified, and rushed to the wilder- 
ness and the banks of the Jordan to see and hear the 
new prophet ; and when there, they were constrained 
by an influence which could not be resisted, to acknow- 
ledge his power and submit to his baptism. John's 
ministry was not, properly speaking, evidential; " for 
John did no miracle ;" it was simply awakening, being 
intended to arrest the attention of the Jews on the 
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evidences about to be furnished in and by Jesus him- 
self. " John came for a witness, to bear witness of 
the Light, that all men through him might believe/'^ 
So far, therefore, John's ministry was perfectly success- 
ful. It aroused " all men" to reason, and " muse in 
their hearts" concerning tiie Messiah;' and it was 
« fulfilled,"— it had served its end, and was finished,— 
as soon as John had enjoyed sufficient opportunity of 
turning away the roused attention of the people from 
himself to Jesus, and proclaimiug to the representatives 
of all classes of them, " This is He ;— I am not the 
Christ, but there standeth one among you whom ye 
know not ; He it is, who coming after me, is preferred 
before me, whose shoe's latchet I am not worthy to un- 
loose;" — ^nay, pointing to him "as he walked," and 
saying, " Behold the Lamb op God, which taketh 

AWAY the sin of THE WOKLD ! ThIS IS THE SoN OP 

God!"« 

It is scarcely possible to conceive of any way by 
which the attention of the Jewish people could have 
been more powerfully, or in more favourable circum- 
stances, called to the consideration of the evidences of 
the Messiahship of Jesus, than that by which it was thus 
called through the ministry of John the Baptist : and 
it is altogether impossible to imagine any kind or 
amount of evidence better fitted to convince them of 
that Messiahship, than that which, according to the 
gospels, was set before them in the life, and character, 
and doctrine, and miracles of Jesus himself. I do not 
detain you with any exposition of that evidence. With 
the gospels in your hands, you have it all before you. 
I only remark that, after all that Jews or infidels have 
said, or can say, on the subject, there was, if the gospels 
he true, in the features of the character of Jesus, in the 

> Jobn L 7. > Lake ill. 15. * John i. 19-84. 
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events of his history, in his doctrine and manner of 
teaching, and, aboye all, in his miracles — (all of which 
things, beside the direct proof which they afforded, were 
the fulfilments of Old Testament prophecy concerning 
the Messiah) — such an array of appropriate and im- 
pressiye eyidence — ^worthy of God and suitable to men 
— ^that every rational mind that gave any adequate 
attention to it, and was not under the power of some 
predominating, infatuating prejudice, must have been 
convinced by it.* I repeat that, if the gospels be true 
(and I say this simply because in this discourse we do not 
enter into that question, but take it for granted), every 
Jew, whose mind was not irrationally turned away from 
the evidence, or blinded to its power by some predo- 
minating and infatuating prejudice, nmat necessarily have 
been convinced by it that " Jesus was the Christ." 

And what then was the result ? I answer : We 
have a striking and instructive specimen of the result, 
relating to Galilee, in one of the passages set at the 
head of this discourse. Let us glance at it for a little. 
— The third and last year of our Lord's ministry was 
now passing. Not much more than half a year of 
his course remamed. By far the larger part of the 
time past had been spent by him in Galilee, and his 
public ministry there was now completed. Soon he 
was to leave it for the last time in his life, and go 
up to Jerusalem to die. Before leaving it, however, 
he led his disciples into the coasts of Csesarea Philippi, 
among the roots of Lebanon, that he might there 
reveal his glory to them on the mountain of his trans- 
figuration, and so prepare them for what was coming. 
" By the way," not for his own information, but for 
their benefit, '' he asked them. Whom do men say 
that I am ? and they answering said, John the Baptist; 
but some say, EUaa; and others, One of the prophets. 
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And he said unto them, Bat whom say ye that I am? 
And Peter answering said unto him, Thm art the Christ** 
So that in Galilee, it would appear, none save the 
apostles had come to the conclusion, from all the evi- 
dence submitted to them, that Jesus was the Christ ; 
or if there were others, they were so few and undistin- 
guished individuals, that the disciples did not think 
them worthy of being mentioned. How strange and 
lamentable a fact ! — But this is not all we learn from 
this passage and others which record the same lament- 
able fact.^ We have here four different opinions con- 
cerning Jesus stated, which may be described with 
sufficient accuracy, but chiefly for convenience' sake, as 
the Royal opinion, the Rabbinical opinion, the Popular 
opinion, and the Apostolical opinion. Let us examine 
and compare them for a little. 

First, we have the Royal opinion about Jesus, <Hhat he 
was John the Baptist, risen from the dead." I call it 
royal, because it was originated or adopted by Herod, 
the Tetrarch of Galilee, and because he proclaimed it to 
his servants as that which he favoured, and which, 
doubtless, he wished them to circulate and support. It 
was a strange opinion, not only on account of the con- 
nection which Herod had before had with John the Bap- 
tist, having first favoured John, and then treacherously 
murdered him ; not only on account of the fact that 
Herod, as we have reason to believe, was a Sadducee,^ 
who said "that there is no resurrection, neither angel, 
nor spirit;" but especially on account of the absurdity 
of the opinion itself, and the ease with which it could be 
refuted. It is difficult to find terms to characterise the 
folly of such an opinion, and the stupidity, or perhaps 
rather the duplicity, of the monarch who entertained it. 

i Mark yl. 14-16 ; Matt xir. 1, 3 ; zvL lS-17 ; Luke iz. 7-9, 18-2a 
s Comp. Matt xvL 6 with Mark vUL 15. 
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For reflect : there was not a yillc^er in Nazareth, or a 
beggar in Capernaum, who could not have exposed the 
credulity and folly of his king in this matter ; for he 
could have told him that he had seen and known Jesus 
long before John was beheaded. Doubtless, there 
was many a poor soldier in Herod's army and many A 
despised publican in his dominions, who could have 
certified, if not connnced Herod, that Jesus had been 
seen with John at Jordan, that he had been baptised 
by John, and that this was he of whom John had testi- 
fied, " This is the Son of God." At all events, there 
was one person in Herod's own court, — " Joanna, the 
wife of Chuza, Herod's steward," — ^who could have told 
him all this, and added, that Jesus had not been raised 
&om the dead, but born in Bethlehem, and that his 
mother was still alive, and in Galilee, ready to attest 
his birth. But it is needless to enlarge on this most 
unfounded and grotesque imagination of Herod, and of 
his servants and flatterers. No doubt some purpose, 
politically or personally agreeable to Herod, was to be 
served by its circulation among the people, and (as has 
been too common, alas! with Mngs) it was of no moment 
to him, in that case, whether it was true or false. It 
served the day and hour, and that was all he cared for.^ 
Next, we have the Rabbinical opinion^ " that Jesus 
was Blias." We call it rabbinical, because it seems to 

1 On the supposition that Herod serioxuly entertained the notion tiiat Jeans 
was John the Baptist risen from the dead, it might be a cniious question in 
psychology, By what process of mind was he led to adopt it ? Whether was it 
that the power of a condemning conscience and a diseased imagination, pre- 
paring for him augmented retribution, fascinated him into the opinion ? Or, 
was it, on the other hand, that his guilty conscience would be somewhat 
pacified, and his heart eased, by the thought that his treadierous deed had 
been undoue-^the ghastly aspect of the bloody head on the charger, which 
haunted his tmaginafloQ, being transformed by it into the living, fervid 
countenance of the bold preacher on the banks of the Jordan ? But though 
curious, such a question would be unprofitable, because, we suspect, without 
a sound foundation. 
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have been faronred by the Scribes and Pharisees,^ and 
because the Jewish expectation of the personal return 
of Elias from heaven was a mere fancy of the rabbis, 
founded on a perversion of prophecy, and forming a 
part of their traditionary lore. This opinion was also 
well-fitted to serve the ordinary ends of the Scribes and 
Pharisees in reference to Jesus, — that of preventing 
the common people from believing on him or confessing 
him. It accounted so far for his divine wisdom, and 
authority, and works, but implied that a greater than 
be was still to be looked for, and waited for. But 
however this notion may have arisen or been supported, 
it was, though less extravagantly absurd than the for- 
mer, no less obviously unfoimded and false. Elias (or 
Elijah) had gone to heaven bodily; and Jesus, had he 
been Elias, must have come from heaven in the same 
sense, which, any man who Hked to inquire might easily 
ascertain, he had not done. Nay, many of the Galileans, 
and among them doubtless many of the Scribes and 
Pharisees, already knew well enough that Jesus had 
not thus come from heaven, and they were ready enough 
also, when it suited their purpose, both to " murmur 
at him" for saying that in amy sense he had come from 
heaven, and to mention with contempt the meanness of 
his well-known origin and connections. It was in 
Galilee that it was said of him, " Is not this Jesus the 
son of Joseph, whose father and mother we know? 
How is it then that he saith, I came down from hea- 
ven?" And it was at Nazareth in Galilee that it was 
said, still more contemptuously, " Is not this the car- 
penter, the son of Mary, the brother of James, and 
Joses, and Juda, and Simon? And are not his sisters 
here with us?"^ No doubt of it! And therefore he 

Comp: Mark ix. 11-13 with John i. 19-25. 
> John yL 42 ; Mark yt 3. 
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conld not be Elias ; nor could any sane man think so, 
who knew anything about his history, or made the 
slightest inquiry into it, or allowed himself to reflect on 
the subject. The probability is that this opinion, like 
the former, was a mere pretence intended to mislead, 
and that those who originated it would be the first to 
laugh, in secret, at the credulity of those who believed it. 
We come to the Popular opinion about Jesus, " that 
he was a prophet, or one of the prophets." That this 
was the popular opinion, we need not seek to prove — 
that being repeatedly asserted in the gospels. It has 
also the common features of popular opinions in religion, 
namely, that it had some truth in it ; that it was vague 
and variable ; and that, when defined, it ran into super- 
stition and absurdity. It had a measure of truth ; for 
Jesus was a prophet — a divine messenger. It was 
variable ; for it existed in three different forms : the 
simple and vague form — " that he was a prophet ;" the 
more definite but obviously false form — " that he was 
like one of the (old) prophets ;" and the grossly absurd 
and superstitious form — "that he was Jeremias or one 
of the prophets," risen from the dead.^ Much might 
have been said of this opinion as illustrative of the easy 
credulity of the multitude in religious matters ; and also 
of the manner in which religious opinions and rumours, 
in passing from mouth to mouth, change and become 
mingled with superstition. But it is sufficient for our 
purpose to remark that, while in its simplest form it had 
a measure of truth in it, it did not contain all the truth ; 
and that it condemned those who entertained it, for not 
believing this prophet — "this teacher sent from God" 
— ^when he plainly enough, and in many ways, pro- 
claimed himself to be the Christ, They held him to be a 
messenger from God, and yet refused to listen to, or 

i Comp. Matt xyi. 14 and Mark vL 15. 
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receive, the message which he brought. Trae, the 
people of GalUee seem, at times, to have believed in the 
Messiahship of Jesns, and been on the point of acknow- 
ledging him. Bnt it was only when they imagined that 
he would consent to be the kind of Messiah they ex- 
pected and desired — an earthly king. Five thousand 
of them, assembled in the wilderness of Bethsaida, said 
of him, on one occasion, " This is of a truth that Pro- 
phet (the Messiah) that should come into the world." 
But because he would not be " hurried away" to be 
made a king, and because he told them '^ hard sayings" 
which they " could not hear," or did not relish, the very 
next day they changed their minds about him, and 
"went back, and walked no more with him."^ Thus 
they were plainly moved and led, not by evidence, or 
truth, or reason, but by a mixture of prejudice, and 
superstition, and worldliness. 

Of the Apostolical opinion concerning Jesus — "that 
he was the Christ" — it is hardly necessary to say any- 
thing, save that it is plainly the only one of the four 
which was in any degree founded on evidence. Origi- 
nally, the apostles of Jesus had entertained the same 
views of the promised Messiah as the great majority 
of their countrymen ; they had been under the same 
prejudices ; and it was evidently with great reluctance 
and very slowly that they were brought to quit these 
views, or cast off these prejudices. This process was 
not completed in them till the descent of the Spirit on 
the day of Pentecost. But being at the same time 
simple-hearted and honest men — ^having been attracted 
to Jesus by the testimony of John, and having been 
persuaded to follow him — ^they were in a manner com- 
pelled to attend to the evidences of his Messiahship, 
and believe them. They saw the fulfilment of prophecy 

2 John vl. 14, 15, 60-66. 
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in him. Some of them had doubtless witnessed the 
heavenly sign, and heard the heavenly voice, at his bap- 
tism. They were intimately acquainted with his holy 
character. They felt the power of his doctrine— that 
he had ^' the words of eternal life ;" and they had the 
advantage of having his ^^dark sayings" explained to 
them in private. They saw the reality and glory of his 
miracles — miracles continually accumulating in number 
and power, and all, such as were predicted of the Mes- 
siah and were worthy of his office and dignity — all, in 
fact, illustrations as well as attestations of that spiritual 
salvation — ^that deliverance from Satan and sin — which 
was the true theme of prophecy from the beginning. 
Above all, the apostles witnessed and felt the divine 
power of Christ in searching men's hearts, reading their, 
inmost thoughts, and making it evident that he '^ knew 
what was in man — ^knew all men and all things." ^ And 
how then could they but believe what he taught them 1 
and when in many various ways he taught them, and 
permitted them to believe, that he was " the Christ," 
how could they help holding this to be " the very truth 
most sure?" They would have been irrational — ^they 
would have been insane— they would have been, in their 
circumstances, a hundred-fold more desperately preju- 
diced and infatuated than the majority of their coun- 
trymen, had they not believed and confessed " that 
Je^us was the Christ, the Son of God." Afterwards, 
the apostles had still more glorious evidence of this 
truth. Some of them had it immediately afterwards in 
his transfigujcation ; and all of them, and all his disciples, 
had it, soon afterwards, in his resurrection and ascen- 
sion, and in all the gifts and powers of his Spirit. But 
I speak, now, only of the time when Peter, answering 
the question of Jesus, said, " Thou art the Christ." 
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Such then were the four opinions which were enter- 
tamed concerning Jesus Christ in Galilee, at the close 
of his public ministry there : and what do they teach 
us ? Plainly that, if the gospels be true, his miracles 
and the other credentials of his divine mission were 
real and undeniable. All these opinions accredit him 
as a true prophet — ^a real messenger from God ; none of 
them even approximate to the idea, or indicate that a 
suspicion existed among the inhabitants of Galilee, that 
he was a deceiver — an impostor. It was left to the 
more cunning and unscrupulous priests and rulers in 
Jerusalem to endeavour to fasten that charge upon him. 
— But at the same time, the first three of these Galilean 
opinions indicate, in those who entertained or expressed 
them, great inattention to the evidence which was 
submitted to them, and the absence of all regard for 
truth. Political craft and rabbinical conceits, along 
with popular ignorance, prejudice, superstition, and 
worldliness, are seen overruling evidence, over-riding 
conviction, and holding the minds and consciences of 
the Jews in chains of darkness. And thus truth was 
sacrificed, opportunity lost, privilege despised, and tre- 
mendous guilt incurred. " Woe unto thee Chorazin ! 
Woe unto thee Bethsaida ! for if the mighty works 
which were done in you had been done in Tyre and 
Sidon, they would have repented long ago in sackcloth 
and ashes. But it shall be more tolerable for Tyre and 
Sidon in the day of judgment than for you. And thou, 
Capernaum, which art exalted to heaven, shalt be 
brought down to hell : for if the mighty works, which 
have been done in thee, had been done in Sodom, it would 
have remained until this day. But it shall be more 
tolerable for the land of Sodom in the day of judgment 
than for thee."^ It was only in the few, poor, simple- 

>Matt.zi.31-2i. 

D 
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minded, and sincere-hearted disciples and followers of 
Jesns, in Galilee, that tmth and evidence had, by the 
special grace of God, exercised their appropriate influ- 
ence ; and over them, therefore, as the beginnings of 
his spiritual and universal kingdom, Jesus rejoiced. For 
even " in that hour Jesus rejoiced in spirit and said, I 
thank thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and earth, be- 
cause thou hast hid these things from the wise and pru- 
dent, and hast revealed them unto babes: even so, 
Father ; for so it seemed good in thy sight. All things 
are delivered unto me of my Father : and no man 
knoweth the Son but the Father ; neither knoweth any 
man the Father save the Son, and he to whomsoever the 
Son shall reveal him."^ 

in. 

Keligion and morals among the Jews, and especially among 
the priests and rulers, at the time of Jesus Christ, were 
extremely corrupt. 

In accounting for the rejection of Jesus Christ by 
the Jewish people, it is necessary to keep in view the 
extremely corrupt state of religion and morals among 
them at the time ; and especially the morally degraded 
character of the priests and rulers — ^their covetousness 
and hypocrisy, their fearful profanation of sacred 
things, their ignorance of God, and their instinctive 
antipathy to Jesns, as soon as they saw him and had 
any knowledge of his person and character and proceed- 
ings. I can throw out only a few hints on these topics ; 
and in doing so I shall keep in eye, mainly, the charac- 
ter and conduct of the priests and rulers in Jerusalem. 

We have seen that the Jews generally entertained 
most false and unscriptural views concerning the ex- 
pected Messiah, which disqualified them from forming 
a sound judgment concerning Jesus ; and that their 

' Matt xl. 25 27; Luke x. 21, 22. 
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neglect of the evidence — " the signs of Messiah's com- 
ing" — ^prevented them from having these views corrected. 
But it may be asked, How could they so entirely ne- 
glect or resist such evidence? If the miracles and 
other credentials of Jesus Christ were so numerous, so 
public, so unquestionable and convincing, as the gospels 
represent them, — ^how could any rational being either 
turn away from them, or prevent them from having 
their natural and designed effect upon his mind and 
heart and conscience f How could he be able to reject a 
divine messenger — the Messiah — so authenticated ? 
, This question has often, virtually at least, been asked ; 
andvariousanswers have been returned to it. It has been 
said that the -Jews were judicially blinded, or hardened. 
And this is true : for it is expressly intimated in Scrip- 
ture.^ But it is not a sufficient answer to our question : 
for all that is implied in judicial blindness or " obdura- 
tion," as has been remarked, is that God " withholds 
from the man, who obstinately goes on in his trespasses, 
that special influence which is necessary" and also effec- 
tual both for conviction and conversion — " an influence 
which nothing but depravity renders necessary, and to 
which of course no one has, or can have, any claim. 
He permits the sinner to take his own course. He says, 
' He is joined to his idols, let him alone.' "^ But what 
our question demands is the positive, ' active principle, 
in the Jews themselves, which could have such an effect. 
Some learned men have alleged that the Jews were 
thus blinded or hardened by their belief of " the agency 
of demons in the production of supernatural effects," by 
which they were led to ascribe the miracles of Jesus to 
the power of the Devil. This allegation, were it sup- 
ported by sufficient evidence, would no doubt go so far 
to account for the unbelief of the Jews ; but no evi- 

' John xli. 87-41. ' Brown's Disc, and Say. of our Lord: Exp. 20. 
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dence has been adduced in its support, and I confess 
that to me it appears altogether unsatisfactory^ I 
cannot conceive how sane men could seriously persuade 
themselves that the manifold pure, benignant, and mer- 
ciful miracles of Jesus, all tending to overthrow the 
kingdom of the Devil, were yet " the wtorks of the 
Devil." They might in wrath, or in hypocrisy, so 
speak of them ; but that, in their hearts and consciences, 
they so thought of them, I cannot imagine. If they did, 
most certainly they must have been a nation either of 
maniacs, or of worse than Manichees— either literally 
insane, or so corrupt in heart, that to them God and 
the Devil had virtually changed places — God had be- 
come their Devil, and the Devil had become their God. 
They must have " called (knowingly called) evil good, 
and good evil ; put darkness for light, and light for 
darkness" — nay, formed the Devil's own choice, 

" Evil be thou my Good." 
But if this, or anything like it, was their moral condi- 
tion, we have no need, in accounting for their unbelief, 
to have recourse to any speculative opinion they might 
hold about the agency of demons in working miracles ; 
for this corruption of heart is abundantly sufficient to 
account for it. It will explain both their inattention * 
to the miracles of Jesus, and their enmity against him- 
self. They might, like Pharaoh, see them to be " the 
finger of God," and yet neglect or resist them ; they 
might, in their hearts and consciences, know Him to be 
" a teacher come from God," and yet reject and crucify 
him. And this, I am inclined to think, was not far from 
being the simple truth in regard to many of them, and 
especially in regard to the priests and rulers — the 
scribes and pharisees, in Jerusalem. 

In endeavouring to form a sound judgment of tMr 

1 See Appendix, Note L 
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opinions concerning Jesus, and their treatment of him, 
one thing to be kept in mind is that they were very 
attentive to the signs of Messiah's coming till Jesus 
actually appeared among them. They were generally 
expecting him ; they knew that the time of his appear- 
ance was come ; they eagerly questioned John the 
Baptist on the subject, and seemed impatient of delay.^ 
But no sooner did Jesus appear with all the external 
signs, but none of the expected characters, of their 
Messiah, than immediately, as if instinctively, a strong 
antipathy to him sprung up in their hearts which, 
however for a time veiled, could not be concealed. I 
do not stay to inquire into the origin of this antipathy ; 
Jesus himself afterwards identified it with their hatred 
to his Father ; but I merely call attention to the fact 
that, however caused, it existed from the beginning of 
their personal knowledge of him, and that it grew and 
strengthened as that knowledge increased. There may 
indeed be said to have been from the very first a 
mutual antipathy between him and them ; and their 
hatred was greatly augmented and envenomed by his 
words and conduct towards them. For from the outset 
of his ministry he set himself in direct and unmistake- 
able antagonism to their principles, and interests, and 
covetous practices. At his first passover, when he 
purified the temple and said, " Make not my Father's 
house an house of merchandise," he plainly showed in 
what estimation he was disposed to hold the priests 
and rulers themselves, as well as the profane usages 
which, for the sake of gain, they had tolerated or in- 
troduced. And this was but the first flash of that 
self-consuming zeal for his Father's house and honour 

1 John i. 19-28 ; Luke ill. 15 : The Pharisees who were sent, as a deputation 
from the Sanhedrim to question John, were evidently pleased with his ac- 
count of himself as the forerunner of the Slesaiah, and therefore did not forbid 
him to hapttze. 
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which dwelt in his bosom and was ever ready to burst 
forth, with withering effect, when he came into near 
contact with these hypocrites. He exposed their 
hypocrisy; he laid bare their secret villany; he de- 
nounced their rapacity and coyetousness. He spoke 
of them, in their of&cial capacity, as hireling-shepherds 
" who cared not for the sheep," — nay, as " thieves and 
robbers " who had not entered " by the door into the 
sheep-fold, but climbed up some other way," and had 
come " but to steal, and to kill, and destroy."^ He 
characterised them also as liars, and murderers, the 
children of the Devil and the heirs of wrath — "a 
generation of vipers who could not escape the damna- 
tion of hell."* O what must have been the moral con- 
dition — the corruption of heart — of religious men of 
whom the meek and gentle Saviour, " the faithful and 
true Witness," gave publicly, and in their own hearing, 
such descriptions! And it is perfectly evident that 
just the more bitter and implacable, by reason of this 
corruption and the truth of these representations, must 
have been the hatred of these men to Jesus. Need 
we be surprised, then, that his miracles and all the 
other signs of his Messiahship produced no salutary 
effect on them 1 Need we wonder that hating him from 
the first — and that hatred still growing — ^they could 
either turn away their eyes from these signs, or see 
them without feeling and acknowledging their power ? 
nay that, ultimately, when they saw or heard of the 
grandest of them, they could acknowledge their reality 
and power to each other, and yet only be influenced 
by them to blaspheme his character and plot his destruc- 
tion?* It would have been more than a miracle — a 

^ John X. 1-18. There can be no doubt, I think, that Jesus in this passage 
contrasted the Jewish rulers— the Sanhedrim, with himself as the Messiah — 
the true Shepherd or King of Israel 

> John viii 44 ; Mat. xxiii 88. » John tx. 16-24 ; xi. 46-^4. 
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moral impossibility — for these men, with such hearts, 
and left of God to themselves, to accept and acknow- 
ledge Jesus as the Messiah. As soon might darkness 
have transformed itself to light, or hellish malignity 
melted away, of its own accord, to heavenly love ! 

Another thing which, in this investigation, is to be 
remembered, is the precise form in which the question 
of the Messiahship of Jesus was brought before the 
minds and pressed upon the attention of the priests and 
rulers in Jerusalem. In Galilee, Jesus appears to have 
said little in public about his own divinity. Doubtless 
he had good reasons for this ; but whatever these might 
be, so it was. It would be difficult to find a single 
instance in which, in Galilee, he either explicitly pro- 
claimed that doctrine, or plainly argued on the gromid 
of it. But how differently did he act in Jerusalem !^ 
Besides that John the Baptist had so openly proclaimed 
the divinity of the coming Messiah in the wilderness of 
Judea, Jesus himself began to announce it from the* 
very outset of his ministry in Jerusalem. Ahnost his 
first recorded words there — " Destroy this temple^ and 
in three days I will raise it up " (words well remembered 
by his enemies, and used against him in various ways, 
both at his trial and crucifixion) — were an enigmatical 
but distinct claim to be regarded as a Divine person : 
"He spake of the temple of his body" — Le, the residence 
of his divinity;^ and almost every subsequent discourse, 
recorded in John's Gospel, as delivered publicly by 

* It is worthy of notice, as an illustration of this difference, that in Galilee, 
when Jesus vindicated his workinfif of miracles^ etc., on the Sabbath-day, he 
did so by the example oimen: " What David did," and what his hearers them- 
selves were in the habit of doing (Mat. xiL 1-] 3). But in Jerusalem, he vindi- 
cated the same thing, by the example of God: "My Father worketh hitherto, 
and I work" (John v. 17). There was no incongruity in this, for he wbs both 
God and man. 

» John U. 19-22: Mark xiv. 58 ; xv. 29. 
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JesQS in Jerusalem, either expressly proclaims or dis- 
tinctly implies the same doctrine:* — so that the qnes- 
tion submitted to the Jews of Jerusalem, and especially 
to the rulers there, was not the simple one, Whether 
Jesus was the Messiah ? but the complex one. Whether 
Jesus was the Messiah, the Son of God — a Divine per- 
son, the equal of the Father ? 

It has been much disputed whether the Jews of the 
day of Jesus Christ expected a divine, or merely human 
Messiah. Into this dispute I do not think it necessary 
to enter. The probability seems to be that Jewish sen- 
timent on the point was far from being in a settled state. 
It was vague, and various, and even self-contradictory. 
Judging from the gospels, it appears obvious that the 
Pharisees, whom the great mass of the people followed, 
did not expect a divine Messiah. Hence their per- 
plexity and silence when Jesus put to them one of the 
questions placed at the head of this discussion: "If 
David call him Lord, how is he his son?" Individuals 
* among them, or of other Jewish sects, less under the 
power of prejudice or more intelligent in the Scriptures, 
may have attained the knowledge of the truth ; but, in 
accordance with their other erroneous views, the gene- 
rality seem to have expected Messiah only as a man, or 
as a being of intermediate nature, not as truly divine.* 
But, however this matter stood, the form in which the 
question of the Messiahship of Jesus was submitted to 
the Jews of Jerusalem would almost equally operate 
against their willing reception of him as Messiah. If 
they expected a divine Messiah, only the more difficult 
would it be for them to recognise that glorious per- 



» John T. 17-23 ; vlL 29 ; viii. 68 ; x. 30, 88. 

* This subject is discassed in Kninoel's Prolegomena to the Gospel of John ; 
Pye Smith's Test, to the Mess., 5th £d., VoL L p. 391 ; Basnage's Bist. of the 
Jews, B. 4, ch. 24. 
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soiiage in the poor, despised, sorrowfal man of Naza- 
reth .of Galilee ; and if they expected a human Messiah, 
only the more startling and stnmbUng wonld it be to 
them to hear this man of Nazareth speaking of himself 
not only as " the Christ," but as " the Christ, the Son 
of God" — saying that " God was his (own) Father, 
making himself equal with God." Accordingly in Jeru- 
salem this claim to supreme divinity became the chief 
ostensible ground of opposition to him. Whenever he 
made it, they tried either to seize him, or to stone him ; 
and on the ground of it, as blasphemous, he was at last 
condemned and crucified.^ They denounced him as an 
impostor — "a sinner" — on other grounds than this: 
" This man is not of God, because he keepeth not the 
Sabbath ;" but on the ground of blasphemy they seem 
to have thought that they would have at once the 
sanction of the law and the consent of the people, not 
only in rejecting him, but in putting him to death. At 
least so they endeavoured to vindicate themselves in 
their attempts to stone him : " For a good work, we 
stone thee not, but for blasphemy : and because 'thou, 
being a man, makest thyself God."* . 

There is one other matter still which, in accounting 
for the rejection and crucifixion of Jesus by the Jewish 
nation, ought to be carefully considered : namely, the 
influence and management of the high priest. We 
should naturally have anticipated that one who held so 
high and influential a station, — who was the spmtaalf 
and also at this time, under the Romans, the political 
head of the whole nation^ — sitting both in Aaron's and 
in Moses* seat, — would necessarily have much to say and 

' See John y. 18; viL 80; viii. 59; z. 81, 89; xiz. 7: Mark xiv. 60-«A. 
> John ix. 16 ; x. 33. 
* Job. Ant, B. xx. ch. x. 
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do with such an event as the rejection and condemnation 
of Christ ; and oar anticipations would not have been 
disappointed; for unquestionably (as all the gospels, 
and especially that of John, make evident) to Caiaphas, 
who then held the office of high priest, more than to 
any other one man, are the responsibility and guilt of 
this great national crime, '' the crucifixion of the Lord 
of glory," to be attributed. He was an agent fit for 
the work ; and he had a more direct and wicked hand 
in it than, perhaps, any other human being whatever/ 

To give even the merest outUne of the conduct of 
Caiaphas, in connection with the condemnation and death 
of Jesus, would require this discourse to be extended 
much beyond the prescribed limits. Suffice it therefore 
to remind you only of one or two parts of it. And, 
first, kia was the truculent and bloody counsel on which 
the whole procedure of the Jewish rulers against Christ 
was founded: — " It is expedient for us, that one man 
should die for the people, and that the whole nation 
perish not" — a counsel which seems obviously enough 
to imply that he who gave it, and they who acted on 
it, believed in the reality of Christ's miracles, and were 
convinced that he was truly the Messiah. For only if 
his miracles were real, and only if he was the Messiah 
they expected, could there be any ground for the appre- 
hension they expressed, " What do we ? for this man 
doeth many miracles. If we let him thus alone, all men 
will believe on him ; and the Romans shall come and take 
away both our place and nation."^ O how infamous 
the counsel in this light 1 and the man who gave it ! 

Again, Caiaphas certainly took the leading and most 
active part in the measures employed for the apprehen- 

1 Lightfoot says of Caiaphas that he was the " wickedest man then npon 
the earth excepting Judas Iscariot." I douht much whether even Judas 
should be excepted. 

'John xL 47-50. 
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sion and condemnation of Jesns. Whether he had per- 
sonally any consultations with the traitor Jndas, has 
not been recorded ; but he must have consented to em- 
ploy and bribe that wretched man, and this made him 
a full partner both in his infamy and guilt. The high 
priest's servant Malchus, along with Judas, plainly led 
the band which apprehended Jesus in the garden ; and 
in the high priest's palace, as well as under his direction, 
the nefarious proceedings which issued in the condem- 
nation of the innocent Saviour, took place. All these 
proceedings hinged upon the counsel that it was " ex- 
pedient" for the rulers that Jesus should die, and their 
object and aim evidently were, per fas aut nefasy to com- 
pass his condemnation and death. I remind you only 
of the last of these proceedings which gained its end 
when all the others had failed, and which seems to have 
been hatched in the high priest's own crafty, and deceit- 
ful, and daring heart : it was by Caiaphas that Jesus 
was solemnly adjured, " in the name of the living God," 
to tell whether he was " the Christ, the Son of God," 
or not. This was a cunningly contrived and finely 
wrought net, from which Jesus had no means of escape ; 
for, had he refused to answer, he would doubtless 
have been condemned, not merely for contumacy, but 
for despising or profaning the name of God, in which 
he had been so solemnly adjured ; while by answering 
truk/ he exposed himself to the charge of blasphemy, as 
both he and Caiaphas well knew. Thus, this unprin- 
cipled and " bloody and deceitful man travailed with 
iniquity and conceived mischief;" but his mischief did 
not fall on his innocent and divine victim alone : it ^^ re- 
turned upon his own head" and heart. His conduct 
seems to warrant the horrible conclusion — ^nay to-render 
that conclusion unavoidable — that he was thoroughly 
convinced that Jesus was indeed what he said he was, 
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" the Christ, the Son op God," — ^the Son of God, too, 
in a sense in which the title coald not be applied to a 
mere man, or a mere creature, without blasphemy — a 
sense which the Jews themselves had explained as involv- 
iug equality with God. This conclusion indeed seems 
almost too dreadful to be entertained. It attributes 
to this man a malignity aod deceitfnlness and guUt, as 
well as a daringness, which have seldom or never been 
ascribed to any but " the Wicked One." But this, I 
apprehend, is no strong objection to it ; and if it be as 
true as it appears to be unavoidable, this miscreant 
high priest and the Jewish rulers who acted along with 
him and under him must, I think, be held to have been 
the most depraved, the most deceitful, the most infat- 
uated and heaven-daring wretches that ever trod the 
surface of earth, or breathed the atmosphere of heaven. 
Their wickedness is truly indescribable. " The men of 
his generation who can describe ?"* 

Taking into view then all these considerations both 
as to the creed and character of the Jews, both rulers 
and people, there is no difficulty in believing them to 
have rejected and crucified the true Messiah. It may be 
objected indeed that all that has been said does not 
fuUy account for that most remarkable and apparently 
unnatural change which, according to the gospels, took 
place on the feelings of the Jewish multitude in regard 
to Jesus immediately before his crucifixion* One day 
we find them conducting him in triumph into Jerusalem, 
spreading their garments in the way, and shouting 
hosannas; but two or three days after, apparently 
without a cause, they cry, " Crucify him I crucify him!" 
How can this be explained ? I answer. Easily. I do 
not speak of the proverbial changeability of the mind of 

1 Isa. liU. 8 — ^Boothroyd'B version. See Appendix, Note XL 
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a promiscuous multitude ; nor do I ascribe this pheno- 
menon to the possible fact that the individuals who 
were loudest in the cry, in the two cases, belonged to 
different classes of the people. For neither of these 
things, I apprehend, would suffice to account for the 
truly great and amazing change. But reflect on the 
circumstances. In the one case the minds of the multi- 
tude had been excited by the report of the resnrrec- 
tion of Lazarus,^ and they were plainly acting on the 
supposition that now the time was come for Jesus to 
declare himself, — now he was about to ascend the throne 
of bis father David, and fulfil all their worldly anticipa- 
tions and desires. Their language plainly imports this ; 
and, with the views they cherished, it is not wonderful 
that their minds were excited to the highest pitch of 
confidence and exultation. For two or three days they 
waited for the expected declaration, coming to him daily 
in the temple, — and they waited, no doubt, with con- 
siderable surprise and some measure of disappointment ; 
but still their fervent wishes and hopes would sustain 
the suspense. His last words in the temple were indeed 
ominous ;^ but " the people" did not understand them, 
and therefore, doubtless, continued to hope on. But 
what was the very next sight they had of him ? Exa- 
mine the record carefully, and you will find, I think, 
that it was when Pilate presented him to them at the 
door of the Praetorium, crowned with thorns, clothed 
with the purple robe, his face besmeared with blood and 
spitting, and his footsteps tracked with blood from his 
scourged and lacerated back. O what a spectacle that 
for their Messiah to present ! " Behold the Man !" 
said Pilate, hoping to move the hearts of the multitude, 
if not those of the rulers, to pity. He fell into a great 
mistake. Caiaphas himself — nay Satan himself — could 

s John xii. 17, 18. * John zii 81-3$. 
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hardly have contrived a more eflfectaal way of slintting 
the Jewish people's bowels of compassion, or goading 
them to immediate and immeasurable rage, against 
Jesus, than to present him in that guise. << Behold the 
man ! *' * Yes, behold,, ye foolish and deceived people, 
this man whom ye fondly deemed your King — ^your 
Messiah ! and who has just led you to the brink of re- 
bellion — hopeless rebellion against your oppressors ! 
what think ye of him now ? Behold him condemned 
for imposture and blasphemy by your own priests and 
rulers, delivered over to the Gentiles, and become their 
mockery and scorn ! Mark, the hands of heathen dogs 
hold him fast, the lash of the Roman lictors has been 
applied to his sacred body, and his countenance is 
defaced "with shame and spitting" — the work of the 
lowest of the Roman soldiery ! what think you of your 
promised Messiah now ? ' — Any one who reflects for a 
moment on the character and strength of Jewish pre- 
judice will perceive that this spectacle was enough to 
tarn the hearts of the multitude, instantaneously and as 
one man, against Jesus ; and to fill them with shame 
and rage and malice, in proportion to the fervour of 
their past hopes in regard to him. What they now saw 
would be enough to convince them that they had been 
deceived in him, — that he was not what they had sup- 
posed him to be, and what his wondrous works seemed 
to prove him to be. These works were not now before 
their eyes ; but Ae, in all this humiliation and shame, 
was ; and that humiliation and shame were reflected 
from him on themselves, and on all their national glory ; 
and only \he more so that they had but yesterday been 
ready to receive and honour him as the Messiah, and 
that Pilate now jeered them on the subject, saying 
" Behold your king 1" It was not a time for calm rea- 
soning, even though that could have overcome the influ- 
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ence of preseot appearances. This sight of Jesus was 
enough to convince the multitude that he could not be 
Messiah — that he must be an impostor. It would, in 
their idea, have been horrid wickedness to imagine that 
the true son of David, " the beloved of God," would 
ever be seen in such a plight as that. ' No, no,' they 
would reflect, ' the rulers must have been all along in 
the right ; we have been deluded and led by this Jesus 
to the very brink of destruction ; he is and must be a 
deceiver and blasphemer ; and he deserves therefore to 
be crucified.' — ^Methinks I can see the great multitude 
around the judgment-seat of Pilate, gazing in silence 
for a moment on the spectacle presented to them, as if 
to be sure that this is indeed " the Man ;" but no sooner 
do they distinctly recognise him, and feel the power of 
these and such Jike reflections, than the cry — raised first, 
no doubt, by the priests and rulers who were nearest 
the judgment-seat — is taken up by the crowds behind, 
and echoed by them, in fierce and fiendish scream, from 
. every side : " Crucify him ! Crucify him ! Away 
WITH him ! Away with him !"^ 

But to conclude: I think I have said enough to 
account for the rejection of Jesus by the Jews, both 
rulers and people, and to show therefore that that 
rejection ought to be no stumbling-block to the faith of 
the Christian. The truth is, that the reception of Jesus 
by such a people and such a priesthood, had they not 
been by the grace of God completely transformed, 
would have been an insurmountable obstacle to future 
faith in him by others. And when we consider this, 
along with the facts that the Jews' unbelief was fore- 
told in Scripture, and that it has brought on their 
nation all the calamities, also foretold, which have over- 

1 John xix. 5 15. 
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taken it since, that wliich seemed a difficulty becomes 
a demonstration of the trnth of the Messiahship of 
Jesus — a demonstration as irrefragable in its strength 
as it is unparalleled in its character. 

I insist not on the practical instruction furnished by 
the subject of this discourse. The Christian poet has 
pointed to the warning which the fate of the Jews ad- 
dresses to nations : 

" Their glory faded, and their race dispersed, 
The last of nations now, though once the first. 
They wdm and teach the proudest, would they learn, 
Keep wisdom, or meet vengeance in your turn : 
If we escaped not, if Heaven spared not us, 
Feel'd, scattered, and exterminated thus ; 
If vice received her retribution due, 
When we are visited, what hope for you ?"* 

The apostle points to a similar warning as addressed 
to the whole Christian church among the Oentiles: 
" Thou wilt say then, the (natural) branches (of the 
olive-tree) were broken off, that I might be graffed in. 
Well ; because of unbelief they were broken off, and thou 
standest by faith. Be not high-minded, but fear : For 
if God spared not the natural branches, take heed lest 
he also spare not thee. Behold therefore the goodness 
and severity of God : on them who fell, severity ; but 
toward thee, goodness, if thou continue in his goodness : 
otherwise thou also shalt be cut off. And they also, if 
they abide not still in unbelief, shall, be graffed in ; for 
God is able to graff them in again." ^ And I only add 
that this subject addresses the language of manifold 
warning to every Christian professor and gospel hearer. 
It says. Beware of trusting in high spiritual privilege 
without spirituality of mind and purity of heart 1 To the 
Jews such confidence became a stumbling-block and a 

^ Cowpeir. > Rom. zL 19-23. 
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snare. — ^Beware equally of neglecting and misreading 
scripture. The Jews' perversions of scriptpre blinded 
and hardened them. — ^Beware especially of combining, 
in any degree, the things of God and the interests of 
the present evil world, or subjecting the former to the 
service of the latter. " Ye cannot serve both God and 
Mammon;" and how much less can ye please God by 
turning his service into that of Mammon ? The Jewish 
priesthood and people did so, and became " enemies." — 
Beware of denying or putting off the claims of Jesus 
Christ to a place — ^the highest place — ^in your hearts. 
Remember that a cordial faith in him^ and a personal 
acquaintance with him, and with his salvation, are the 
only means of preserving you from the most deadly 
errors wow, and securing you a place in his presence 
and kingdom hereafter — securing " the salvation that is 
in him with eternal glory." There is no salvation but 
in Mm ; and there is salvation in Mm only for the be- 
liever. " He that believeth on him is not condemned ; 
but he that believeth not is condemned already, because 
he hath not believed in the name of the only begotten 
Son of God. And this is the condemnation" — a condem- 
nation that must be heavier in the case of unbelieving 
gospel hearers now, than even in that of the unbelieving 
Jews of his own day — *' that light is come into the 
world, and men loved the darkness rather than the light, 
because their deeds were evil. He that believeth on the 
Son hath everlasting Ufe : and he that believeth not the 
Son shall not see life ; but the wrath of God abideth 
on him." 



£ 



" On ufl and on onr children be his blood ! " — 
Such was your imprecation, ye Jews I 
When in your sight the world's Redeemer stood 
Gash'd o'er with wounds, and emptying ev'ry vein 
For man's redemption ; and, behold ! it flows, 
It whelms upon you in a flood-gate tide! 

• • « • 

Oh I slow of heart, when wiU ye understand, 
That thus afflicted, scatter'd and dispersed 
Through every clime and Itingdom of the world, 
Ye are sent forth to publish, as ye pass, 
How truly Chbist predicted of your fate ; 
And though your lips deny, your sufferings prove 
That prophet Jjcsub, whom your fathers slew, 
Was Saviour, Christ, Messias, Son of God. 

GUMBBRLAND. 
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II. 



C|t Infihl #^inioti 



Thb Biblb — Hast thou ever heard 
Of such a book ? the Author, God himself; 
The subject, Grod and man, salvation, life 
And death — eternal life, eternal death- 
Dread words ! whose meaning has no end, no bounds ! 

• ••••• 

Hear, while I briefly tell what mortals proved, 

By effort vast of ingenuity, — 

Proved from the Bible, which, as thou hast heard. 

So plainly spoke that all could understand. 

First, and not least in number, argued some 

From out this book itself^ it was a lie — 

A fabUf ft'amed by crafty men to cheat 

The simple herd, and make them bow the knee 

To kings and priests. 

POLLOK. 
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2 Peter i. 16. — " For we have not followed cunningly-devised fables, when 
we made knoMm anto you the power and coming of our Lord Jesus Christ." 
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11. 

THE INFIDEL OPINION. 



The Infidel Opinion conceniing Jesus Christ is that 
he is a fabulous person, and the gospel history an im- 
posture or a " mythr Either such a person as Jesus 
Christ never existed, or, though a person of that name 
may have lived and taught in Judea at the time as- 
signed to him, the narratives of his life and character 
and miracles, contained in the New Testament, are mere 
fictions. They may have been a designed imposture, 
or they may have been an unconscious invention — an 
illusion, but they are not to be received as true and 
indubitable history. 

The principal grounds on which infidels have been 
accustomed to rest this opinion, and endeavour to main- 
tain it, are such as these : — That the evangelical records 
are full of extravagant or impossible fictions, which are 
in themselves altogether incredible ; that there are many 
inconsistencies and discrepancies and contradictions in 
them which demonstrate their falsehood ; and that, as 
Christianity has ip subsequent ages been employed in 
the service of the vilest systems of superstition, and 
priestcraft, and political tyranny, therefore its very 
origin is to be suspected — ^it is to be held an imposture 
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from the beginning : " it has been mauofactared and 
fabricated for that purpose/' 

Now, nndoabtedly, the best way of meeting these 
allegations is to show, firsts that we have unquestion- 
able evidence that the books which contain the accounts 
of the life and death of Jesus Christ were in existence 
shortly after the time of his death, and were believed 
in by multitudes of persons who, living in the same 
country and in the same generation with Christ him- 
self, had the best possible opportunities of ascertaining 
the truth of the narratives in question. Of this we 
have great abundance of satisfactory proof of various 
kinds. — Neoct^ we might show that there are no real 
or insurmountable difficulties or incongruities in these 
narratives. All apparent discrepancies can either be 
reconciled, or sufficiently accounted for by our igno- 
rance of the manners and customs, the events and cir- 
cumstances, of the times when the books were written.^ 
Similar or greater difficulties are found in all ancient 
histories and ancient books whatever. The truth is, 
the absence of such difficulties would be a juster ground 
of suspicion than their presence. — And, lastly, it might 
be argued that, if any doctrine or history can be shown 
to have been'true at the beginning, it cannot be proved 
false, or even justly called in question, because it has 
afterwards been abused to wrong purposes, or inter- 
woven with systems of falsehood and tyranny. For 
what good things have not been thus abused by wicked 
men ? It is commonly not bad things, but good things, 
that are thus employed to support error and oppres- 
sion. Bad things would not serve the purpose. Learn- 
ing, law, liberty, civilisation, and religion have all in 
turn, or all together, been degraded to the worst pur- 
poses by selfish and unprincipled men. Christianity 

See Appendix, Note III. 
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is not responsible for the wroi^a which have been done 
to it, or done in its name, — the men who wronged it 
are. Indeed, from its immeasurable wrongs a very 
strong argument may be drawn for the divinity of its 
origin ; for, had it not been dirine, it would long ago 
have perished through the very abnse to which it has 
been subjected: the viUaniea practised in its name 
wonld have sunk it into oblivion, or banished it ftom 
the earth. 

But, though this is the best way of meeting the alle- 
gations and assertions of infidels, I do not propose at 
present to adopt it. This kind of argument is more 
suitable for a volume than a discourse, and is to be 
found fully and satisfactorily developed in many books 
on the evidences of Christianity, What I propose is to 
state a few simple queries and make a few general 
remarks on this infidel opinion — that the account of 
Jesua Christ contained in the New Testament is an im- 
posture or b, fable : — 

I. 

How dill die suppoeed Table come ioCo existence ? 
The existence of a fable is a, fact, and must be capable 
of being accounted for as well as any other fact. A 
fi^le could not come into existence of itself, more than 
a world could come into existence of itself. It must 
have had a cause. It must have originated in some 
mind — either that of God, or that of man. Now in what 
mind did this fable of the life and character of Jesus 
Christ, as set forth in the New Testament, originate ? 
There is the more reason for asking this question, 
that this fable, if it be a fable, is certainly the mos^t 
wonderful, the most sublime, the most noble creation 
of mind that ever was submitted to the contemplation 
of men. Infidels themselves have very generally ad- 
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mired the character of Jesas Christ, as depicted in the 
gospels ; but their admiration and eulogistic language, 
as well as those of Christians, have fallen infinitely 
short of the theme. All language fails to do justice to 
the perfection and beauty of the character of Jesos 
Christ. TMnk how the dignity and wisdom of man- 
hood, the gentleness and tenderness of womanhood, and 
the purity and simplicity of childhood, may be said to 
be combined in the character of the man Christ Jesus, 
and so combined that instead of injuring or neutralis- 
ing, they enhance and illustrate the attractiveness of 
each other. You see in him the perfection of human 
nature, in both the various ages and the various rela- 
tions of human life. Though you take all the excel- 
lencies of the holy men of old, of whom you ;*ead in 
scripture, without any of their faults, and combine 
them with all the noble qualities of the sages and philo- 
sophers of heathen antiquity, without any of their follies, 
you cannot form a character at all equal in dignity and 
purity and beauty to that of Jesus Christ. " He was 
fairer*' — infinitely fairer — " than the children of men." 
Wisdom, purity, grace and truth, and nothing else, 
proceeded from his mouth and pervaded his life. He 
is said to have challenged his enemies, in his own day, 
to convict him of a fault ; and certainly infidels since, 
however inclined, have not been able to prove one in 
his portrait.^ 

Then, too, it is to be remembered that this fable, if 
it be a fable, was designed to exhibit, not the picture 
merely of a perfect man, but that of God-man — that of 
a Divine person thinking, speaking, and acting, in hu- 
man nature. The gospel narratives themselves contain 
undoubted evidence of this design; and the design, evi- 
dently, increased immeasurably the diflSculty of forming 

1 See Appendix, Note IV. 
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and BUfltaining the character of Jesus Christ. It makes 
the fable concerning him, therefore, unspeakably more 
wonderful. For this end has been so ackiirably gained 
that it may be safely said that no human being has ever 
found in the character of Christ a single feature or 
lineament inconsistent with his supposed diFinity. It is 
indeed from his character, words, and works, that our 
noblest and most consistent conceptions of the eternal 
Deity are now derived ; and there is one idea, especi- 
ally, embodied in the history of Jesus Christ, which is 
as far above anything which the human mind had ever 
before conceived of God, as heaven is above earth : I 
mean the idea of the love of God to man — that " God 
so loved the world that he gave his only begotten Son, 
that whosoever believeth on him might not perish, but 
have everlasting life."* 

It ought to be added, that this character of Jesus 
Christ has been set before us in the gospel records, not 
by mere description or painting, but in a dramatic 
form, by a plain narrative of his words and deeds. 
The authors of these writings have not told us that he 
was such and such a person, having such and such a 
character. They deal very little in this kind of descrip- 
tion. They have told us, on the other hand, what he 
did and what he said, leaving us to gather for ourselves 
what kind of person he was ; and this is a mode of 
writing, be it remembered, which, while easy and natu- 
ral in the case of truth, is the most difficult of all modes 
in the case of fiction. It is in this species of writing 
that the loftiest triumphs of human genius, like those 
of a Shakespeare and a Scott, have been achieved. 

But, to return to the question before us : If all this 
narrative of the life and character of Jesus Christ be 
fabulous, in what mind did the fable originate — whether 

1 John iU. 16. 
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that of God or that of man f and from whom has it 
proceeded, under the guise of truth f To say that it 
originated with, and came from God, would be absurd, 
as well as impious; for He cannot be conceived to pro- 
pagate falsehood under the name of truth. But if it 
originated with man, then, with what man, or class of 
men — Jews or Gentiles, good men or bad ? Where is 
the fountain that could have yielded such a stream of 
sweet, pure, living water ? We all know what kind of 
fables the Jewish mind framed and delighted in. You 
have specimens of them in the ApoaYpha and the TaU 
rrmd: such as the story of Tobit, — ^that of Bel and the 
dragon, — ^that of Susanna and the elders. They may 
well be described as " nursery tales," or " old wives' 
fables." We know also what kind of fictions the heathen 
mind delighted to create. You have specimens of them 
in the gods and goddesses of the Greek and Roman 
pantheon — the best and most refined specimens. And 
what were they morally f Most impure and abominable. 
The truth is, that persons who should think and speak 
and act as the man-gods and woman-gods of Greece 
and Rome are represented as having done, would not 
now be admitted into decent society; they would 
hardly be fit companions for the criminals that fill our 
jails, or "the lewd fellows of the baser sort" that lounge 
about the corners of our streets. And can it then be 
rationally imagined that any human mind, accustomed 
to such conceptions, could have originated the pure, 
the glorious, the miraculous fiction of the life and cha- 
racter of Jesus Christ ? The imagination is not extra- 
vagant merely, it is outrageously absurd. It disregards 
and tramples on all the laws of human nature and the 
lessons of everyday experience. 

It may be remarked, here, that infidels have not been 
much in the habit of risking a definite conjecture as to 
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the manner in which the fabulous history of Jesus 
Christ arose ; but one of the last and most presumptu- 
ous of them has done so. Dr Strauss, in his "Life of 
Jesus" (published so recently as 1835), supposes that 
the gospel narratives originated with the disciples of a 
Jewish rabbi, of the name of Jesus, who lived and 
taught in Palestine about the time usually assigned to 
our blessed Lord. These supposed disciples of this 
supposed Jewish rabbi believed their master to be the 
Messiah, then also expected and longed for by the 
Jews ; and they accordingly attributed to him all the 
characteristics which the Old Testament assigns to the 
Messiah, or which from the Old Testament4hey fancied 
to be appropriate to him. They were not designing or 
fraudulent impostors, but self-deluded fanatics. Their 
books were written, he supposes, somewhere about the 
middle of the second century.^ — Now besides being in 
direct opposition to all authentic history on the subject, 
this supposition, you will observe, does little more than 
shift the difficulty from the New Testament to the Old, 
For if the character of Christ was found in the Old 
Testament — ^whether in complete and bright portrai- 
ture, or in faint and somewhat incomplete outline — ^how 
came it to be found there? Did the Old Testament 
emanate from God or from man! K from God, then 
the account of the life of Christ contained in the New 
Testament only obtains new evidence of its truth ; being 
in that case the fulfilment of Old Testament prophecy. 
For no infidel, I presume, who has any respect for his 
own reputation for sanity, will say that though the pro- 
phecy was divine, the only fulfilment of it that was ever 
heard of is fabulous. But if the Old Testament came 
from man (as Strauss intends, lio doubt, to insinuate 
when he speaks of the "old legends") then how was 

' See Pref. to Keander's Life of Jesiu Christ; and Bib. Sac, toL 2. 
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man able to portray the character of Messiah as there 
given? And how came it also that these supposed 
disciples of this hypothetical and unheard of Jewish 
rabbi drew from the books of the Old Testament a 
description of the Messiah so different from — so oppo- 
site to — that which aU other Jews — real flesh-and-blood 
Jews — drew from the same source I We know what 
the common expectation of the Jews, as to their pro- 
mised Messiah, was. That expectation is still cherished 
by their descendants who walk our streets and wait, 
"with failing eyes and fainting heart," for their long- 
tarrying Deliverer. It is in every important point ex- 
ceedingly different from, and in many points exactly 
opposite to, the character of Jesus Christ as depicted 
by the evangelists. And how can this be explained ? 
Did the fountain of the Jewish mind "send forth at the 
same place," about the same time, "sweet water and 
bitter?" Did "the fig-tree yield olive-berries, or the 
vine figs?" Or, rather, Did men, in this instance, 
"gather grapes of thorns, and figs of thistles?" On 
the Straussian theory they did ; and thus the infidel, 
to escape miracles, embraces monstrosities. He defies 
history and dethrones reason, and fondly dreams that, 
by giving a fabulous account of the origin of a fact, he 
has done what God himself cannot do — turned the fact 
into fahle. 

But not to dwell longer on this query, the conclusion 
of the whole matter may be stated thus : If the history 
of Jesus Christ be a fable, it must have origiuated 
either with good men or bad men. If with the former, 
then, we have good men committing, without compunc- 
tion, one of the greatest of conceivable crimes — that of 
knowingly propagatmg religious falsehood under the 
name of truth. And if with the latter, then, we have 
bad men conceiving, portraying, and recommending to 
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the imitation of their fellow-men, the highest and holiest 
pattern of religious and moral conduct that ever was set 
before the world ; and not only so, but combining this 
pattern of humanity with the revelation of the Divinity, 
and giving us nobler ideas of God, and of divine good- 
ness, than God himself ever gave. O infidel, if thou 
canst believe this, great is thy faith ! — great thy cre- 
dulity ! 

n. 

How came the supposed fable to be so readily and widely 
believed, in the primitiye age ? 

The infidel who holds the gospel history of Jesus 
Christ to be a fable is bound to account not only for 
its miraculous existence, but also for the miraculous 
rapidity with which, in the beginning of the Christian 
era, the faith of that fable spread among both Jews and 
heathens, and especially among the latter. 

Reflect on this : it is generally an easy thing to give 
a rational and satisfactory account of the prevalent 
belief of religious legends or fables. We know, for 
instance, how popish legends come to be received by the 
Roman catholic people. The authority of the church 
and the priest removes all difficulty : as has been seen 
in the recent imposition of the dogma of the " Imma- 
culate conception." We know how Mohammedan fables 
were spread. The conquering armies of the Caliphs 
carried the open Koran in the one hand and the drawn 
scimitar in the other, and imposed, on the corrupt and 
enervated nations of the East, the faith of the one by 
the fear of the other. We know how Jewish fables 
came, in former times, to be believed. They were in- 
corporated with, or annexed to, a religious system that 
was believed to have come from heaven ; and they were 
recommended by the supposed wisdom and authority of 
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the "masters of Israel" — men professedly set apart by 
divine appointment to expound thai system. Nay, we 
can easily understand how the ancient mythology of 
Greece and Rome may have come to be received by 
the common people ; for the learned and philosophical 
classes never truly received it. It was probably thus : 
Certain names had come down by tradition from the dim 
twilight of antiquity — ^before letters were invented, or 
history began to be written — and had come surrounded 
with a halo of heroic deeds or surpassing wisdom. 
These names were first revered and honoured as those 
of the benefactors of mankind ; next, amid the ignor- 
ance of the true God that prevailed, the dead men, or 
demons, to whom these names belonged, began to be 
reverenced and trusted in as superhuman protectors — 
demigods ; and last of all, Poetry, stepping forward 
with her magic wand, clothed them with the majesty of 
divinity, and seated them on the thrones of Olympus. 
In this case, however, the process was a work of ages ; 
for we have good reason to believe that some of the 
principal gods of the ancient pantheon derived their 
names, and the rmclei of their fame, from the men of 
antediluvian times — " the mighty men who were of old, 
men of renown:*' while, at the same time, this process 
was greatly aided by the power of the ancient tyrants 
— the Nimrods of the post-diluvian age — as well as by 
the cunning of the idol priesthoods of the same period, 
who were under their patronage and in their pay. 
Kingcraft and priestcraft were leagued together to 
supply the want — ^the great want of humanity — ^the 
knowledge of an " Unknown God." 

It is a comparatively easy thing, then, to account for 
the wide-spread faith of other religious fables. But 
how shall that of Christ and Christianity be accounted 
for? How shall even a probable explanation of its 
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rapid diffusion be given ? For, in this ease, none of 
these causes was in operation to forward the belief of 
the supposed fable ; but all of them were in operation 
to prevent it. All the established religions of the na- 
tions were antagonists to Christianity ; because it op- 
posed all, and sought to overturn all. The authorities 
of the nations were opposed to it ; for it condemned 
their tyrannies and cruelties, and sought to emancipate 
mankind from their power — ^not directly, indeed, but by 
implication ; for it introduced all its subjects into the 
" glorious liberty of the children of God," and laid the 
foundation both of civil and religious liberty in the 
maxim, " We ought to obey God rather than man^ Above 
all, Greek and Roman learning and civilization had then 
reached their noontide splendour ; authentic history was 
being written ; the greater part of the known world was 
under one civil government ; " many ran to and fro, and 
knowledge was increased:" then was the very golden age 
of classical literature. It would be as rational to believe 
that spectres are to be seen at noon-day in the market- 
place, as to suppose that the faith of a fabulous person, 
or of a fabulous history like that of Jesus Christ, could be 
easily propagated at the time and in the circumstances 
in which Christianity arose and began its course. — Yet, 
somehow, this lying fable — this wicked imposture or 
fanatical delusion, as the infidel reckons it — did spread 
among the nations, and that too by the simple preach- 
ing of unlettered and unknown men, more rapidly than 
any other story, true or false, which has ever been pro- 
claimed as a revelation from heaven. It spread so 
quickly that within a single generation from the death 
of Christ, in Rome itself (the metropolis of the world, 
and so distant from Judea), it was thought necessary to 
endeavour to arrest its progress by means of a bloody 
persecution. The first heathen persecution (for Christian- 
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ity had been bom and cradled and reared amid the fires 
of Jewish persecution) instiga.ted and superintended by 
the miscreant Nero, took place in the 64th year of the 
Christian era — ^the 33d year from the time assigned for 
the death and resurrection of the fabulous person whose 
story was so widely believed by those who had the best 
opportunities of knowing whether it ^as true or false. 
In this persecution multitudes of Christians were put to 
death in the most barbarous ways which heathen re- 
sentment and cruelty could invent, and for no other 
reason than that they believed in this so-called fable. 
Yet this did not stop the miraculous spread of the 
miraculous fable. It seems rather to have given it 
additional power to draw the attention and constrain 
the belief of men : so that after a few generations more, 
and after ten bloody persecutions, Christianity may be 
said to have triumphed over all opposition and " turned 
the world upside down." It had gathered around its 
standard the peoples and nations of the Roman empire ; 
it had entered into the pagan temples and shrines, and 
turned the ancient deities out of doors ; it had secured 
the homage, real or feigned, of the Roman emperor, 
and sat by his side on the throne of the Caesars.^ 

Now let any infidel, whose unbelief has not made him 
irrational, seriously ask himself how all this is to be 
rationally accounted for, on the supposition that the 
history of Jesus Christ is a fable — an impudent, easily 
refuted fable, — ^as it must have been known to be to many 
intelligent men of the time, if it was a fable at all ; for 
they had about as good means of judging of its truth or 
falsehood, as we would have, in the case of any similar 
history (were such a history published this year) of 
events which were alleged to have taken place in Bri- 
tain, France, or Italy, some ten, twenty, or thirty years 

' See Appendix, Note V. 
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ago. Let the infidel, I say, ask himself, how all this 
progress of Christianity is to be accounted for. Are 
men so ready to change their ancient religions, and to 
suffer tortures and death, even for the cause of truth, 
that these men of the primitive age can be believed to 
have done so for the sake of a fable — a mere fable ? 
Bring the matter home, infidel I Do not hoodwink 
your own reason ! Do not belie your own observation 
and experience ! Did you ever know a rational man 
who, without a motive, would have eicted and suffered 
thus, for what he ki^ew to be a lie ? — ^Allow that Jesus 
Christ was a divine messenger, and all difficulty in his 
life and character and miracles is removed. The mira- 
cles were certainly not beyond the power of the Creator 
and Preserver of the universe to perform. But con- 
tend that the religion of Jesus Christ was an imposture 
and his life a fable, yet that rational men at the time 
believed in him, and suffered the loss of all things, and 
life itself, rather than disown their faith, — and you 
create a difficulty which no reasoning can remove, 
which no sophistry can hide. You contend for some- 
thing far more difficult to believe in than miracles — a 
moral impossibility. Forgive me for saying that you 
act like the Pharisees of old — " straining opt the gnat, 
and swallowing the camel!" 

III. 

How came this supposed fable, and the religion founded ou 
it, wherever they have been truly, purely, and stedfastly 
believed, to exert so powerful and beneficial an influence 
on human society ? 

This question, to do it justice, would require a trea- 
tise for itself. I can only, as in the preceding, gjance 
at the subject. — It will be admitted, even by infidels, 
that the beneficial influenc<e of a religious system on 

F 
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society is a corroborative evidence of its truth. To 
contend that a false religion is a good tree, and maj 
bring forth good fruit, or, vice versoj that true religion 
is a corrupt tree, and may bring forth corrupt fruit, 
would evidently be to discard reason, to confound light 
and darkness, good and evil, and, so far, to obliterate all 
distinction between truth and falsehood, — ^making the 
attempt to distinguish them, at the same time, unpro- 
fitable. Infidels, of all men, cannot consistently do this ; 
for one of their readiest and most trusted arguments 
against Christianity is the evil influence which, they say, 
it exerts on society. Confounding it with its perver- 
sions, or attributing to it the abuses which have been 
made of it, they adduce these as sufficient proofs of its 
falsehood. They admit the principle, therefore, "That 
every tree is known by its fruits," — though, in this in- 
stance, they misapply it ; for no system, whether true 
or false, ought to be made responsible for the evils wMch 
flow from the corruptions or perversions of that system, 
but only for its own native fruits. It is the Christi- 
anity of the New Testament alone which we defend; mot 
that of the Roman, or the Greek, or the English, or the 
Scottish church, — ^nor indeed of any other church that 
ever was, or may be. Churches are mixed communities, 
Christianity is a pure and unmixed system of truth and 
duty. Churches perish, Christianity remains — remains 
for all time — like its author, " the same yesterday, and 
to-day, and for ever." 

It may be very difficult to ascertain what are the 
native fruits of a religious system, or its true influence 
on society. But this does not affect the argument. In 
so far as they can be ascertained, they will show the 
character of the system, and help to prove or disprove 
its truth. And when the inquiry is entered.on honestly, 
and conducted carefully, the difficulty will not be found 
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insurmountable. Such an inquiry might be naturally 
followed out under three. branches or heads: — 1st, 
What have hem the prevailing condition and morals of 
society, under the reign of heathenism, whether of an- 
cient or modem times, — ^and also when infidelity has 
obtained ascendancy, as during the French revolution 
of last century ? — 2d, What is the condition of those 
societies or nations in which Christianity has been most 
purely and permanently and widely diffused as yet? 
Britain, for instance, might be taken as the best modern 
example of the influence of pure Christianity ; and its 
fruits there be contrasted with those of heathenism and 
infidelity as well as popery and Mohammedanism. — ^And 
3d, it ought to be inquired also. What would he the 
condition and morals of a society in which Christianity 
had the full opportunity of displaying its native fruits f 
— What will he the condition of the whole world, when 
the vaticinations of scripture are realised, and "the 
kingdom of this world has become the kingdom of 
our Lord and of his Christ ?" The infidel may count 
these vaticinations no better than idle dreams ; but he 
can imagine them fulfilled — all nations being evangelised, 
and almost every man in every nation a true and con- 
sistent Christian, walking in the purity and truth, the 
peace and love which it is no idle ,dream to say that 
Christianity enjoins on all who embrace it — and what, 
then, would be the state of the whole world ? Why, if 
he could reaUse such a state of things, and had but the 
heart to love it, I have no doubt that even the infidel, 
like Saul among the prophets, would feel the impulses 
of a new spirit, and be constrained to join in the song 
of hope and joy : — " Let the Heavens rejoice, and the 
earth be glad ; let the sea roar, and the fulness thereof. 
Let the field be joyful, and all that is therein ; then 
shall the trees of the wood rejoice before the Lord; for 
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he cometh to jadge the earth : he shall judge the earth 
with his righteousness, and the people with his truth!" ^ 
I do not propose to follow out these inquiries, but 
shall content myself with three observations on the sub- 
ject. — The first is, that the state of public morals among 
the most refined nations of heathen antiquity is now 
altogether inconceivable by persons living in Christian 
society. I do not refer to the things done by heathens 
" in secret," of which an apostle has said that it would 
be "a shame even to speak" of them to Christians; but 
I refer to immoralities and vices openly and unblushingly 
practised, and especially to those dictated and conse- 
crated by their religious systems. So far are the state- 
ments of the apostle Paul on this subject, in the first 
chapter of the epistle to the Romans, from being ex- 
aggerations, that every one of them could easily be 
substantiated and even intensified by abundance of evi- 
dence from the Greek and Roman historians and moral- 
ists and poets. Some of the vices then practised, and 
even gloried in by high and low, have no proper names 
in the English tongue, and to characterise or describe 
them in a Christian assembly would be an unpardon- 
able offence against common decency ; and beside these, 
the worship of their heathen gods " called to unclean- 
ness " and not " to holiness." These gods were them- 
selves both the patterns and the patrons of prostitution, 
adultery, and incest. Drunkenness and debauchery, 
theft and dishonesty, cunning and perjury — every kind 
of "deceit and violence" — as well as impurity and 
voluptuousness, were sanctioned by their example, and 
recommended by their names. The worst of the villanies 
and pollutions of the gods were represented in the 
theatres ; and the imitation of their licentiousness was 
consecrated in the religious mysteries and festivals. 

» Ps. xcvi. 11-13. 
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Their shrines and temples were the licensed scenes of 
all conceivable abominations ; and that too not among 
one people merely, but among all the renowned nations 
of ancient heathendom — in Chaldea, Egypt, Greece, 
and Rome — ^however advanced in science and philo- 
sophy, however celebrated for civilization and art. The 
truth is, these ancient nations, like the modem Hindoos 
and Chinese, were only, by reason of their civilization, 
rendered the more artificially and laboriously impure. 
Purer morals are often found among the rudest than 
among the most refined of heathen nations. 

I need hardly speak of the "horrid cruelties" com- 
mon among these nations, constituting the most solemn 
observances of their religious worship. Infanticide seems 
to have been even more common among the ancient 
heathens than among the modern. Human sacrifices 
were universally thought acceptable to the gods ; and 
in times of calamity hecatombs of miserable captives, 
or criminals, or even free and innocent citizens, were 
offered to appease the wrath of bloodthirsty demons, 
or avert the vengeance of "unknown gods." This was 
the case among both savage and civilised nations. " The 
Carthaginians in times of pubUc calamity, not only 
burned alive the children of the best families to Saturn, 
and that by hundreds, but sometimes sacrificed them- 
selves, in the same manner, in great numbers. Here in 
Britain, and in Gaul, it was common to surround a man, 
or multitudes of men, with a colossal image of wicker- 
work and burn them to death in honour of the gods." 
And who knows, my friends, but that on this very spot 
where we now worship the God of love and peace, in 
the name of his incarnate son Jesus Christ, offerings of 
this description may in former times have been pre- 
sented to a Woden or a Thor, a Tuesco or a Saturn ? 
O how plain that if Christianity had done nothing more 
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for ns than detivered ns from the fear and worship of 
snch imaginary deities — ^the representatives of Satan — 
and from the constant, agonising terrors which mnst 
have brooded over the souls of their worshippers ; if it 
had done nothing else than reveal the glory of the one 
God and Father of all, in the face of Jesus Christ, its 
benefit to man — ^its service to human society, would be 
incalculable ! — I cannot stay to allude, even thus sum- 
marily, to the prevalence of polygamy, or the degradation 
of woman, — ^to the existence of despotism, or the univer- 
sality and unmitigated severity of slavery, — ^to the bar- 
barities of war, or the commonness of private murders 
and assassination, — among all heathen nations, ancient 
and modem, savage and civilised. Infidels do not believe 
in a personal Devil, the enemy of God, the author of sin, 
and the destroyer of men ; but personal or impersonal, 
nothing so well accounts for the moral condition of the 
heathen world, in all ages and all states of society, as 
the reign of the Devil — ^all-pervading devilishness — " the 
whole world lying in the Wicked One."^ 

The second observation I make on this subject is, 
That the benefit which Society derives from Christianity 
is only one of its secondary and indirect fruits. Its direct 
and immediate operation is to purify and bless the indi- 
vidual who receives it — to sanctify and save his soul ; 
which it accomplishes certainly, and in time perfectly, 
however small be its influence, meanwhile, on general 
society around him. That influence plainly depends 
not on Christianity itself, but on the numbers and posi- 
tion and character of true Christians in any parti- 

1 niostrations of the moral state of heathen nations may be found in Tho- 
luck's Treatise on "The Nature and Moral Influence of Heathenism, espedallj 
among the ancient Greeks and Romans, viewed in the light of Christianity." 
— Ctorif* Bib. Cab., No. 28; also in Fuller's "Gospel its own Witness," chap. 
6. See also "The Pagan Altar and Jehovah's Temple," by R. Weaver, etc 
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cular society. Christianity can convert a dying male- 
factor into an heir of immortality, a persecuting Saul 
into a holy apostle, a profligate Newton into a devout 
preacher of the gospel, or a savage and bloody-minded 
Africaner into a peaceful, hannless lamb, while yet its 
influence on general society may be so small as to be 
imperceptible ; and it may be performing thousands and 
tens of thousands of such transformations (or, which is 
the same thmg, training up from infancy in Christian 
purity and piety those who would otherwise have be- 
come criminals and profligates), even when the public 
profession of it has become so corrupt or imperfect, as 
to have little power over society at large. When infi- 
dels, therefore, fix on a society or nation called Christian, 
but in which genuine disciples of Christ are both few 
and uninfluential, — or when they instance corrupt and 
perverted systems of Christianity, and parade the crimes 
and immoralities to be found in connection with them 
as the fruits of the religion of Jesus Christ, — ^they are 
plainly chargeable with a fooKsh or wilful mistake — 
guilty of ignorant or designed misrepresentation. These 
are not the fruits of Christianity^ but rather of infi- 
delity — ^practical or speculative. Christianity does not 
produce or encourage these evils ; it has only failed as 
yet to eradicate or banish them from the society in which 
it exists, but over which it does not reign. So far as 
it has power, it removes them, or restrains them, or 
chases them into darkness. They hate its light, and 
betake themselves to secret places. But its power 
over them is small ; and the great reason is the pre- 
valence of infidelity in that so-called Christian society — 
the infidelity either of the formalist, or of the scoffer, or 
of both. 

I hasten to make a third and last observation on this 
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subject, namely, That the benevolent efforts of Christians 
and Christian churches to benefit the world, though 
only partially successful, or, indeed, though complete 
failures, are impressive attestations of the truth and 
excellence of their religion. — The lessons of the meek 
and lowly Saviour — "'the king of righteousness and 
peace" — ^have done little as yet to put a stop to war 
among the peoples bearing his name ; but they have 
done much to "humanise the conduct of wars," and 
mitigate the worst sufferings and horrors inseparable 
from that great scourge of the nations. — Christianity 
has not in every place to which it has come banished 
slavery, or put a stop to slave-dealing. The more 
shame to those nominally Christian nations which in 
this matter so fearfully belie its spirit 1 But it has, in 
this land at least, completely changed public opinion on 
the subject, and doomed both slayery and the slave 
trade to ultimate and entire extinction. It has ori- 
ginated a spirit — inaugurated a crusade, which we 
believe will never cease tiU slavery be put in the same 
category with robbery, and manstealing with murder. 
And though it had not done even this, the self-denying 
efforts and sacrifices of British Christians in the cause 
of anti-slavery are sufficient attestation of the aspect 
which their religion presents, and the spirit which it 
inspires. — Christian missions to the heathen, in our 
days, have as yet, in appearance, made small impression 
on the state of the world. Infidelity jeers and scoffs at 
them as hopeless and visionary. But they have at least 
demonstrated that the old spirit which once "turned 
the world upside down," is not even yet dead ; they in- 
dicate a renewal of its youth ; and they display that it 
is both a benevolent and a daring spirit. No other 
religion ever proposed or attempted the spiritual con- 
quest of the whole world — at least by similar means. 
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No other — certainly no form of infidelity — ever sent 
forth such self-denying and intrepid benefactors of inan- 
kind, as the pioneers and agents of modern Christian 
missions. Nor has any other ever induced the masses 
of its adherents to labour and pray and give— devoting 
cheerfully thousands of precious lives, and millions of 
precious treasure — ^for the spiritual well-being of the 
most distant, and degraded, and even unknown tribes 
of the common brotherhood of man. 

Let the infidel, then, candidly consider these things ; 
let him remark also how naturally science, and civilisa- 
tion, and civil liberty, seem to attend the footsteps of 
Christianity, and flourish under its auspices — then 
reciprocally lending their aid to its benign efforts for 
the elevation of man ; and let him say whether all this 
be consistent with the idea that Christianity is a wicked 
imposture, and the history of its founder, Jesus Christ, 
a. lying fable ? Surely it would be more rational to 
believe that the noon-day sun is a false and diabolical 
illusion, or the moon and stars, " which are a beauty 
and a mystery," the work of charms, 

" And black enchantments, the magician's art." 

Surely it is the dictate of sound reason and common 
sense, as well as Christian experience, that, as the 
sagacious Fuller concludes, " Christianity is a tree of 
life, whose fruit is immortality ; and the leaves of the 
tree are for the healing of the nations." 

In conclusion, let me eamestfy guard the young, and 
especially young men, against the society of men of 
infidel minds, and against the shallow but specious 
sophistries by which they endeavour to support their 
false and ruinous theories : and the same warning may 
be directed against infidel books. One of these sophis- 
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tries is, that man is not .responsible for his religions 

belief : in other words, that there is no such thing as 

religious truth — ^no difference between it and falsehood. 

For surely if there be such a thing as truth, and if it 

be within an indiyidual's reach, it must be both his 

interest and duty to attain the knowledge of it, and 

think and act in accordance with it. To say otherwise 

is to say that the light of reason is but darkness, and 

the distmction between good and evil a " mockery, a 

delusion, and a snare." If man is not responsible for 

his religious belief, neither can he be for any other kind 

of belief; for aU belief rests on the same principles of 

human nature. And if he be not responsible for his 

behef, neither can he be for his conduct ; otherwise, it 

must often be his duty to be a hypocrite — ^it must be 

his duty to put on a cloak of hypocrisy and act in 

opposition to his real sentiments. And let me say, 

without designing any offence, that, however great the 

outcry which avowed infidels make about religious 

hypocrites and pharisees, they are themselves not free of 

this kind and degree of hypocrisy. For once that the 

sincere Christian (for I defend not the mere formalist, 

who is both a practical infidel and habitual hypocrite) 

falls into it, I can have little doubt that the infidel goes 

into it, with his eyes open, ten times. For how often 

does he, in Christian society, for the sake of gain or 

reputation, keep his infidelity under a cloak, and show 

a temporary respect for that revealed religion which he 

esteems a falsehood and a pest. Nay, I fear, he is in 

danger of a double hypocrisy. For when in the midst 

of his chosen associates he puts on a boldness which he 

does not feel — openly reviling the things at which he 

secretly trembles ; and when again in general society 

he shows a measure of external respect for a religion 

which he internally hates, — is he not in two ways acting 
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a part f Has he not, Janus-like, two faces 1 and are 
not both of them false faces ? 

'* Think'st thou religion only has the mask ? 
Our infidels are Satan's hypocrites, 
Pretend the worst, and, at the hottom, fail. 
"When visited by thought (thought will intrude), 
Like him they serve, they tremble, and believe. 
Is there hypocrisy so foul as this ? 
So fatal to the welfare of the world? "* 

Be it remembered here that, when we speak of the 
responsibility of man for his religions belief, we speak 
of responsibility to God alone — not of responsibility to 
fellowmen; and we have in eye also a responsibility 
limited or modified by the individual's ability, means,' 
and opportunities of coming to the knowledge of the 
truth. We .go as far as any infidel goes, or can wish 
to go, in denying man's accountableness to man for his 
religious opinions or faith. No man or set of men has 
any rational or divme authority tc sit in judgment on 
the religious creed of another man — who has not sub- 
mitted himself to that judgment — or to subject him to 
any kind or measure of punishment for his belief. The 
Christian and the infidel are on a level in this respect. 
The Christian can no more authoritatively judge and 
condemn the infidel, than the infidel the Christian. And 
O how desirable that this were better understood and 
more thoroughly acted on by both ! — But when we turn 
our eye from man to God ; when we think of Him who 
is the Creator and Preserver of men, the Source of 
reason and the Fountain of truth — " the God of the 
spirits of all flesh;" when we think of that " God and 
Judge of all" who " requires truth in the inward parts," 
and who reveals His righteous judgments aKke in the 
thunders of Sinai and in the whispers of the natural con- 

1 Toimg. 
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science, saying, " Cursed be he who confirmeth not all 
the words of My Law, to do them ;" and when we think 
of His Law that takes cognisance of the thoughts and 
intents of the heart — of all the operations of the inner 
man, as well as the actions of the outer man — a law so 
"exceeding broad" that "it reaches and comprehends 
the whole extent of all things in which there is the dis- 
tinction of right and wrong — good and evil;"^ — ^then 
we are compelled to hold that the responsibility of man 
— e^ery man — for his religious belief is most strict, most 
sure, most self-evident. The infidel maxim, that he is 
not responsible, is too flimsy for argument, too atheistic 
for being acted on. Let the infidel carefully search his 
own heart and life, and he will find, we doubt not, that 
he is obliged to contradict and disavow this maxim 
every day. The truth is, his efiForts to maintain it are 
but a vain and deceitful attempt to escape from an 
obligation which he cannot but feel, but which is dis- 
tasteful to his natural and wicked heart — the obligation 
to examine into the evidences of revealed truth, and to 
receive it, and act upon it, accordingly. It is a covert, 
and therefore cowardly attempt to dull his actual sense 
of responsibility for his false belief, by hood-winking 
conscience, and ignoring the authority and casting off 
the fear of a personal God. — And this brings us to the 
root and essence of the whole matter : " The fool savs 
in his heart. No God ! We are our own" — our lips are 
our own, our hearts, our consciences, our reason are our 
own — "Who is Lord over us?" Beware, young 
man ! beware, of such thoughts and feelings as these ! 
They are the symptoms of guilty passion ; they are the 
sign-posts to everlasting perdition ! 

» Fofter. 
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Another, stranger and more wicked still, 
With dark and dolorous labour, ill applied 
With many a gripe of conscience, and with most 
Unhealthy and abortive reasoning, 
That brought his sanity to serious doubt, 
'Mong wise and honest men, maintained that He, 
First Wisdom, Great Messiah, Prince of Peace, 
The Second of the uncreated Three, 
Was nought but man, of earthly origin : 
Thus making void the sacrifice divine. 
And leaving guilty men Grod's holy law 
Still unatoned, to work them endless death. 

FOLLOK. 
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Johnix. 35-38. *^ Jeans heard that they had cast hhn oat; and when he 
had found him, he said unto him, Dost thou believe on the Son of God ? He 
answered and said, Who is he, Lord, that I may believe on him ? And Jesus 
said unto him, Thou hast both seen him, and it is he that talketh with thee. 
And he said. Lord, I believe. And he worshipped him." 
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THE SOCINIAN OPINION. 



The poor but strong-minded maai, of whom we have 
so graphic a record in the ninth chapter of John's 
gospel, has always appeared to as the beau idml of a 
Rational Christian. Though he had never seen 
Jesus, he had, on the ground of the miracle performed 
on himself, believed in Him as " a prophet" — not 
" a sinner," an impostor — but a true messenger from 
God. This belief he had stoutly and rationally main- 
tained, in opposition to all the authority and threaten- 
ings of the Jewish council, before which he was ex- 
amined, so as to silence all the learned rabbis in it. 
He was therefore " cast out" — excommunicated from 
the church, and subjected to all the civil and religious 
disabilities which that sentence then involved. But he 
lost nothing. " The good Shepherd" sought and 
"found" the wandering sheep, and brought it into his 
own fold. Jesus revealed himself to him as the " Sou 
of God ;" and the poor man, having already acknow- 
ledged him as a prophet, hesitated not to believe in 
and confess him, in this character also. He confessed 
him both in words and deeds : " he said. Lord I be- 
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lieve; and he worshipped him."^ Socinians, whose 
opinion concerning Jesns Christ we now propose to 
consider, are ambitious to be styled Bational Christiam : 
they will truly deserve the honourable title when, with 
this man's rational conduct before them, they " go and 
do likewise." 

The opinion of Socinians concerning Jesus Christ is 
that he was a mere man. They acknowledge him to 
have been a divine messenger and the Messiah, but 
they deny that he had any other or higher nature than 
the human. Now, it is worthy of being remarked and 
remembered that, amid the vast variety of heresies — 
heresies especially in regard to the person of Christ — 
which arose in primitive times, there does not appear 
to have been any considerable sect or party, worthy of 
the name of Christians, who entertained the opinion that 
Jesus was a mere man. There was indeed a class of 
persons called Ebionites who are supposed to have 
held this opinion ; but they seem rather to have been 
mongrel Jews, than heretical Christians. They con- 
tinued to adhere to Moses ; and though they mingled 
some parts of the morality of Christianity with the rites 
of Judaism, and were willing, in some sense, to ac- 
knowledge Jesus as the Messiah, they repudiated with 
disdain the doctrine of the apostles, and especially 
hated the anti- Judaising teaching of Paul. Another 
small party appeared at Rome, about the beginning of 
the third century, called Monarchians, who are also 

"* The word translated " tporshipped,'' in John ix. 38, is that which the New 
Testament writers generally, and John in particular, employ to describe the 
highest kind of worship, viz., that which is paid to God only ; as in Matt iv. 
10 ; John iv. 24 ; Rev. iv. 10 ; xix. 4, 10 ; xxiL 9, etc. If this word then was 
properly used in John ix. 38, we have in it the testimony of the man who 
offered the worship, of the Evangelist who recorded it, and of the Saviour 
who received it, that the highest kind of worship — ^the worship paid to (rod 
only — ^was due to Jesus Christ. 
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reputed to have been of this opinion concerning Jesus 
Christ. But who or what were they ? The followers 
of one Theodotus a learned tanner of Byzantium who, 
having, to avoid persecution, apostatized from Christ, 
afterwards sought to vindicate himself by the miserable 
subterfuge that he had not apostatized from God^ but 
only from a man. It is not denied that there were 
various other individuals and small parties (such as 
Paul of Samosata and his followers) whose opinions 
less or more nearly coincided with Socinianism; but 
only that, with the exception of the Ebionites jand 
Monarchians, no considerable party arose holding this 
opinion. If Socinians deem it an honour to be de- 
scended, ecclesiastically, from either of these parties, 
no one, I presume, will be disposed to question their 
claim.^ 

It was not till about the middle of the sl&teenth cen- 
tury of the Christian era that Socinianism obtained any 
place or prominence in Christendom. Then the Refor- 
mation had released the minds of men from the bondage 
of Rome, and brought all the doctrines of the ancient 
creed into question and discussion. Sects and heresies 
of all kinds sprung up like mushrooms. Many seemed 
to think that it was a sufOicient reason for rejecting any 
religious opinion that it had always been a part of the 
Romish system, and that the further they went from 

^ Owen calls Ebion the " Judaizing Ebion," and quotes Epiphanius* descrip- 
tion of him as having "the beastliness of the Saxoaritans, the name of the 
Jews, the opinion of the Nazarenes, and the wickedness of the Carpocratians.*' 
— Vind. Evangd. Prtf. — Semler says of the Ebionites, that "they were very 
I tenacious of the Uosaic ceremonies, and more inclined to the Jews than the 

I Gentiles, though they admitted the Messiahship of Jesus in a very low and 

Judaizing manner. They held in execration the doctrine of the Apostle Paul." 
— ^RosenmUller doubts whether the Ebionites conld be justly reckoned Chris- 
tians. — Of Theodotus, Owen says, that *' having once denied Christ, he was 
resolved to do so always;" and contemporary authors described him as the 
"leader and father of this Ood-denying apostasy" — "the first who said that 
Christ was a mere man '*—Pye SmUh's Test.^ voL ii. ; Mosheim's Ch. HuU^ 2d 
(knt. ; and " Commentaries^*' voL it, p. 195 ; Horak^s Tracts^ poisim, 

G 
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Rome they came the nearer to truth. The Scriptures, 
so long withheld from the people by the Romish priest- 
hood, were only beginning to regain their rightful place 
and influence ; and what wonder that, in these circum- 
stances, deadly errors should arise ? 

Among these, one of the most deadly was that which 
still survives under the name of Socmiarvism. It was 
first propagated in Poland under various leaders, but 
chiefly by two learned men of the name of Soemus — 
uncle and nephew. It soon spread to other countries 
of Europe, and has still considerable numbers of ad- 
herents in Germany, Switzerland, and Holland, and also 
in Britain and the United States of America. Soci- 
nians now generally call themselves Umtairians; but 
this name is neither distinctive nor appropriate. It is 
not distinctive ; for, as meant to imply that they believe 
in the unity of God, it belongs to Jews and Mohamme- 
dans, to Sabellians and Swedenborgians, as well as to 
them. Nay deists, on the one hand, and all classes of 
orthodox Christians, on the other, have as good right to 
it as Socinians. They all hold the unity of the God- 
head as the first principle of their belief. — ^Nor is the 
appellation appropriate to the Socinians, any more than 
distinctive ; it does not describe thsm accurately, any 
more than distinguish them from others. Besides de- 
nying the divinity of Christ, and the personality and 
divinity of the Holy Spirit, they deny also all that is 
commonly esteemed peculiar and precious in the Chris- 
tian system. They deny, for instance, the doctrine of 
original sin, or of the fall of man ; they deny the doc- 
trines of the atonement, of divine influence, of justifica- 
tion by faith, of the proper immortaUty of the soul, and 
of eternal punishments. Thus they reduce Christianity 
almost to the level of deism or Mohammedanism. 
Their proper designation, as denying the doctrine of 
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the Trinity, would be Anti'trinkarians ; or, as holding 
that of the simple humanity of Christ, Hmnamtariam— 
which name some of them are said to assume ; but all 
of them, as we have hinted, are ambitious to be known 
by the proud and invidious title of Hationai ChrisHcms, 

And this calls us to remark, further, that all or most 
of their errors and peculiarities may be traced to the 
place they assign to reason in the interpretation oj 
Scripture and the formation of their religious opinions. 
They profess to believe in Scripture as true, and partly 
inspired ; but they maintain, at the same time, that the 
inspired men were fallible teachers of truth, and that 
even Christ himself fell into mistakes. They contend, 
therefore, that the dictates of revelation must always 
be brought to the test of human reason, and be received 
or modified or rejected according to its decisions. — 
Now, if by this they meant that that power or process 
<X the human mind, which we call reason — by which we 
examine and compare statements of doctrine or of fact, 
as well as their evidence, so as to come to a just appre- 
hension of their meaning and truth — ^that the reason of 
man, in this sense, was to be freely employed in the 
examination and interpretation of Scripture, — then, no 
doubt, their principle would be sound, and their prac- 
tice commendable. All interpreters whatever bring 
Scripture to the test of reason in this way. Scripture 
itself commands them to do so : — " Prove all things : 
hold fast that which is good." But when we find that 
by reason, Socinians commonly mean certain precon- 
ceived opinions which they suppose to be demonstrated 
by the light of nature without, or derived from some 
imaginary light within the soul of man, — then we must 
protest that to subject Scripture to the test of human 
reason!^ in this sense, is both irrational and unsafe. 
Why ? — Firsts because there is no infallible standard for 
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what is rational in this sense. The opinion which one 
man pronounces highly rational, another will pronounce 
grossly irrational, and absurd. This holds even in 
respect to common, earthly things ; and how much more 
will it hold in respect of heavenly things f The peasant 
thinks that he sees the Sun revolving round the Earth ; 
and he maintains, therefore, the opinion that it does so 
to be a rational opinion. The philosopher, on the other 
hand, can prove that the Earth revolves round the Sun ; 
and he therefore maintains the opposite opinion to be 
alone rational. The dweller near the poles sees water 
in a solid state ; he walks on its surface, and builds his 
hut both on it and of it. . The dweller at the equator* 
never saw water in this state ; and he would ridicule 
the assertion that it could be employed in either of 
these ways. Who then shall decide for us what is, and 
what is not rational, especially in rehgion ? Who shall 
collect for us the suffrages of the human race, and thus 
determine by the majority of votes whether any opinion 
be rational or the reverse ? — ^whether it be in accord- 
ance with the revelations of nature mtkoutj or the radi- 
ations of the supposed light vntMn the soul of man ? 

But, secondly/, even though this could be done, and an 
established creed of rational religion, to which all men 
would assent, drawn up, surely it would be most pre- 
sumptuous and preposterous to employ this creed as a 
limit or a test of the revelations of God. Must the 
Eternal mind — ^the fountain of all truth — reveal nothing 
but what the hunaan mind, " which is but of yesterday," 
has previously discovered for itself? Or must the All- 
wise God take heed that everything which he reveals 
shall coincide exactly with the previous decisions of 
foolish, fallible man ? Is it beyond the power of God 
either to correct or enlarge these discoveries and deci- 
sions of human reason ? To say so would evidently be 
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to say, in other words, that man is wiser than God, and 
that a divine revelation can be of no nse to man. He 
knows already all that he requires to know — all that he 
can know — all that God can tell him ; and a revelation 
from God is either an impossibility or an impertinence ! 
Yes, thus presumptuous and preposterous is the senti- 
ment that divine revelation must be brought to the 
test of human reason, in the sense in which human 
reason is often understood and spoken of; for it virtually 
involves the essence of athe^m. The highest possible 
exercise of created reason — ^the reason even of an 
unfallen angel or archangel — ^is to receive with unques- 
tioning docility and cordial acquiescence, as soon as it 
is understood, whatever God has revealed, and to glory 
in it as " the very truth most sure," " Understand ye 
brutish among the people : and ye fools, when will ye 
be wise I He that planted the ear, shall he not hear? 
he that formed the eye, shall he not see? He that 
chastiseth the heathen, shall he not correct ? He that 
teacheth man knowledge, shaU not He knowf*^ 

But let us come to the question more immediately 
before us: — Whether^ as Socinians think, Jesus Christ 
was a mere mim? or. Whether ^ as all others who call 
themselves by the name of Christ hold, he was nwre them 
man f — ^The question is not. Whether he was truly man ? 
for this is aflSrmed by all modern sects and parties 
Nor is it, at present, Whether he was a Divine person ? 
for this is not the question, properly speaking, between 
us and the Socinians. It is more directly the question 
between us and the Arians. Jesus Christ might have 
been more than humair, and yet not have been divine. 
The sole question before us at present is, Was he, or wiis 
he not, simply a mmi f 

' Ps. xciF. 8-10. 
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Now this is a qnestion, plainly, which onght to be 
settled — which com be settled, only by divine revelation. 
— What saith the Scripture on the snbject? What 
said the Old Testament scriptures about the person of 
the Messiah, when they predicted his coming? — for 
Socinians believe Jesus Christ to have been the Messiah 
promised in the Old Testament. What said the voices 
from heaven about him when they pointed him out to 
men ? What said John the Baptist, and Jesus himself, 
when they testified who he was and whence he came ? 
And what said the Spirit by the apostles of Christ, 
when he also testified of him, " taking of the things of 
Christ and showing them unto them V — These are evi- 
dently the questions which are to be asked and answered, 
in order to the settlement of this matter ; and we might 
safely decline to say a single word as to the person of 
Jesus Christ, save in the way of asking, and endeavour- 
ing to answer them. Christ himself virtually precludes 
us from taking up the question in any other way : — 
" No man knoweth the Son but the Father, neither 
knoweth any man the Father, save the Son, and he to 
whomsoever the Son will reveal him.'* 

But Socinians arrest our progress here, and protest 
against listening to the voice of Scripture, by alleging 
that the doctrine of the two natures in the one person 
of Jesus Christ, like that of the three persons in the one 
Godhead, is a contradiction. "It is an absurdity," 
they say, " and no scripture can prove it to be true ; 
for it is contrary to the dictates of human reason.'' 
This argument was expressly used against the doctrine 
of the Trinity by Dr. Priestley, the coryphaeus of the 
English Socinians of last century,* and it is substan- 

1 " The doctrine of the Trinity, if it had been fonnd there (in the Scriptures), 
it would have been impossible for any reasonable man to believe, as-it implies 
a confradiction which no miracles can prove." — PrieMtley's Hiit. of E. 0.= 
quoted by Pye Smith. 
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tially employed, on the subject of the two natures of 
Christ, by Dr Channing of America, the most eloquent, 
and plausible, and dangerous, of the Socinian writers of 
the present century : I say the most dangerous ; for, 
with a great show of candour, he continually misrepre- 
sents the views of trinitarians, and employs such old 
phraseology as " the divine nature of Christ, the son- 
ship of Christ, the redemption of Christ," altogether in 
a wew sense. After caricaturing the doctrine of the 
two natures of Christ, Dr Channing pronounces it " an 
enormous tax on human credulity — ^involving gross 
absurdity." Now let us inquire for a little, whether it 
is so or not : — ^l0t us inquire 

L 

Whether it be rational to believe that two different natures 
may be united in one person ? 

I ask wof, you will observe, What reason says of the 
person of Jesus Christ ? for that is a question which 
reason cannot answer ; but What it says of the abstract 
question of the possibility or impossibility — ^the ration- 
ality or irrationality, of the union of two different na- 
tures in one person ? — Granting that natures superior 
to the human (whether angelic, or super-angelic, or 
divine) exist, the question is. Would it " involve gross 
absurdity," or lay " an enormous tax on human credu- 
lity," to be told that some possessor of one of these 
superior natures had taken upon bim the nature of man, 
so as to manifest the properties of both natures in one 
person? Have we any means of answering this ques- 
tion, and what is the answer which human reason 
returns ? What reply would universal humanity return 
to such a question? 

Ask, fir^t, the Heathen world: inquire what is the 
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decision, on this point, of the human mind when desti- 
tute of divine revelation. God forbid, that we should 
compare the " great mystery of godliness, God mani- 
fest in the flesh," with the dreams of heathens as to the 
incarnations of their divinities ! but to the question now 
before us. Whether a being of mperior rwtare might not 
rationally he conceived to appear on earth in the nature and 
form of man? — these dreams of the whole lieathen world 
seem to reply, ' Most certainly he might : the idea is not 
irrational ; it is not absurd. Such an appearance of a 
divine person is on the other hand a very possible, and 
unspeakably desirable thing. O that we had a visible, 
a tangible, a conversible Deity !* — The truth is that this 
idea of the manifestation of gods in human form, so far 
from being abhorrent to the natural reason of men, has 
been so wide spread a thought among heathen nations 
that we must trace its existence (like that of the idea of 
atonement by sacrifice) either to primeval revelation, or 
to some original principle deeply and firmly laid in the 
moral constitution of human nature. 

Ask, next, the Jewish worlcl: inquire what decision 
the human mind under the light of Old Testament reve- 
lation gave as to the question of the possible union of 
two natures in one person. And here again the answer 
is plain. In so far as the Old Testament Jews under- 
stood their own Scriptures, they must have believed 
that two natures were to be united in the person of 
Messiah ; for, as we shall afterwards see, this was plainly 
foretold in regard to him. And even independently of 
this fact, the idea was sufficiently brought before their 
minds in the records of the many appearances of God 
or angels, in the human form, during the early periods 
of their national history. These appearances, indeed, 
were not real incarnations ; but they were shadows or 
pictures of the incarnation of superior natures ; they 
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were temporary exemplifications of how God or angels 
could be conceived to appear and act in human form — 
as clothed with human flesh. And how then did Jewish 
reason receive such records? How did it, for instance, 
treat the story of three angels appearing to Abraham, 
accepting of his hospitality — eating and drinking at his 
table— conversing with him as men, while yet one of 
them displayed the omniscience, and exercised the au- 
thority of Jehovah? Did it reject the story as im- 
posing "an enormous tax on human credulity" — as 
"involving gross absurdity," and not to be believed, 
though found in Scripture? No, verily, the Jewish mind 
rejoiced in this and such like records as true^ and as part 
of the very glory of their fathers and their nation. 

Ask, again, the Christian tvorld: ask the reason of 
man under the noon-day light of New Testament reve- 
lation, what it thinks of two natures being united in 
one person: and what is the answer? Why, all sections 
of the Christian world, orthodox and heterodox — all 
the churches, Eastern and Western, Popish and Pro- 
testant, — answer as with one voice: 'We see no absurdity 
— ^no irrationaUty, in the idea. On the other hand, we 
thoroughly believe that the person of Jesus Christ was 
thus constituted; and though we cannot pretend to 
explain the manner of the union of the two natures in 
his one person, we can and do believe the fact : and it 
is our wonder and joy — the subject of our admiration, 
and the source of our hope ! We believe that he "who 
was made of the seed of David, according to the flesh. 
Was declared also to be the Son of God with power, 
according to the spirit of holiness, by the resurrection 
from the dead;" and that thus "David's son was also 
David's Lord — the root and offspring of David, the 
bright and morning star !"' 

Once more, there is another party still which, though 
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Incladed in the last-mentioned section of the human 
race, 'We may ask to give an answer to this question : I 
mean some of the greatest thinkers of the Christian 
world, and of later times — some of the masters of rea- 
son, if we may so call them, to whom the question has 
been submitted, and who have come to a .decision on 
the subject. Take, for instance, John Milton, John 
Locke, Isaac Newton, and Samuel Clarke. I have a 
particular reason for selecting these four names ; but, 
independently of this reason, it would certainly be diffi- 
cult to select four names greater for profound, vigor- 
ous, and independent thought. As interpreters of 
Scripture (though they all attempted the work) these 
men were not great ; but as rational thinkers, they have 
been rivalled by few and surpassed by none in modern 
times. And Ihey were great too, it will be observed, 
in dijfferent fields of reason: — Milton, in Poetry and 
Politics; Locke, in Metaphysics; Newton, in Mathe- 
matics and Physics ; and Clarke, in these last, as well 
as in what may be called Metaphysical Theology. 
The particular reason I have for selecting these four 
great men is that they were all less or more unsound 
(in our estimation) in their views of the person of Christ, 
being Arians or Semi-arians ; and also that Channing 
has most vauntingly spoken of the first three of them as 
"intellectual suns before whom the stars of self-named 
orthodoxy hide their diminished heads." He had for- 
gotten doubtless such men as Bacon and Butler, Owen 
and Howe, not inferior as masters of reason, and some 
of them far superior as divines and interpreters of 
Scripture. But let that pass. The first-mentioned 
great men, though not believers in the supreme divinity 
of Christ, must have thought much and deeply of the 
question of the union of two natures in his one person : 
and what is their answer to this question 1 Certainly, 
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that the doctrine was, in their judgment, rational and 
true ; that instead of " involving absurdity," or im- 
posing " an enormous tax on human credulity," it was 
the doctrine of Scripture, and agreeable to reason. 
So that ChanniDg's own " intellectual suns " — ^his own 
chosen interpreters of reason, pronounce bis language, 
and the creed of his party, to be presumptuous and 
false. 

Thus, then, we have, in 9, manner, taken the suffrage 
of the human race on a question which that suflErage 
alone can decide ; and we havQ found that, with the 
exception of a few self-constituted and self-conceited 
rationalists, all, as if with one voice, proclaim that to 
the mind of man there is nothing inconceivable, nothing 
oflfensive — ^no insurmountable diflSculty — ^in the suppo- 
sition of two natures being so united ii one person, 
that the properties of both shall be harmoniously dis- 
played by him. All admit this union to be mysterious, 
and inexplicable by the reason of man ; but none, save 
Socinians, contend that it is opposed to that reason. 
"Confessedly great is this mystery of godliness;" but 
there is no self-contradiction, or self-evident absurdity, 
in it. — We go on to inquire, 

II. 

Whether it be scriptural to think of Jesus Christ as having 
two natures in his one person, and being, therefore, more 
than a mere man ? 

In one point of view this question is so easHy an- 
swered, that it might seem altogether unnecessary even 
to entertain it ; but, in another point of view, it is diffi- 
cult to answer, at least, in short compass : the diffi- 
culty being to select from the abundance and variety 
of the evidence which Scripture contains only so much 
as may suffice to give an adequate impression of the 
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clearness and certainty of its decision on the subject. 
In these circumstances, let us confine our attention to 
a single point, namely, the Pre-existence of Christ ; and 
let us adduce only a single statement on this point from 
the Old Testament, one from the testimony of John 
the Baptist, one from the words of Christ himself, and 
one from the witness of the Spirit by the apostles. 
This ought to be sufficient to satisfy the mind of any 
believer in the word of God ; for if all these witnesses 
can be shown to combine in representing Jesus Christ 
as having had an intelligent existence before " he came 
in the flesh " — ^before his birth in Bethlehem, his pos- 
session of another nature than the human must be un- 
questionable : for no one, now-a-days, will contend, I 
presume, that a mere man could have had such an exist- 
ence. Our aH^ument is not with those who receive in 
any form the doctrine of a metempsychosis^ but with those 
who hold that the existence of a mere man is to be 
dated from the time of his hirth, 

(1.) Now, as to the Old Testament scriptures, all 
who are familiar with their bibles will at once remem- 
ber the striking language of the prophet Micah, in 
regard to the Messiah, specifying his birth-place: "But 
thou, Bethlehem Ephratah, though thou be little among 
the thousands of Judah, yet out of thee shall he come 
forth unto me' that is to be Ruler in Israel; whose goings 
forth have been from ofoJd^ from everlasting,^^ ^ The con- 
cluding words admit of a more forcible rendering than 
this, namely, " even he whose comings forOi (or active 
proceedings) have been from etermty^ from the days of the 
everlmtmg periodr^ It is hardly necessary to say a 
word as to the proof which this language affords of the 
pre-existence of Christ, and not only of his pre-exist- 
ence, but of his existence from eternity. All sober in- 

1 Micah V. 1 » Pye Smith's Test. 
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terpreters of Scripture, whatever their predilections 
may be, are constrained to admit its force ; and even 
Socinians, so far as I know, despairing of either turn- 
ing or blunting its edge, are obliged to pass over it in 
silence.^ This prediction is the more pointed and im- 
pressive that it connects the doctrine of the pre-exist- 
ence of the Messiah with the specification of the place 
of his birth as a man ; and it is the more convincing 
that it was the passage quoted by the chief priests and 
scribes, when Herod, on the coming of the wise men 
to Jerusalem, '^ gathered them together, and demanded 
of them where Christ [i,e,, the Christ] should be bom."* 
It seems also to have been well known by the common 
people in Jerusalem, in the time of Christ, as relating 
to the Messiah;^ and the sounder of the Jewish 
writers still view it in the same light.* 'How strong a 
testimony, then, of the pre-existence of Jesus Christ, 
does it afford — only the more so that it was uttered 
more than 700 years before his appearance — ^and how 
strange that any professed believers in divine revelation 
should be able either to ignore or to resist that testi- 
mony ! Can that be rational f 

(2.) The language of John the Baptist comes next 
to be considered. He was a stiU more important wit- 
ness of the truth about Jesus Christ than the Old Tes- 
tament prophets, because he not only was nearer Christ 

^ " ' Micah here declares that the Messiah should be bom at Bethlehem 
with respect to his human nature ; but that, with respect to his Divinity, he 
should not be bom, since he is from eternity.' — Ccutellio in loc. — ^An author 
whose predilections would not have led him to this annotation had he not 
perceived the amplest room for it—* Tea, ./K>m t?u dayt of eternity^ ie., he 
has already existed from eternity, before his human birth.' — Rosenm. in loc. — 
Dr Priestley (in his notes on SJ9.) admits that the person here predicted 'fiM^ 
be the Messiah;* but upon this important feature in the description, he observes 
a deep silence."— Py« Smith's Test., voL L, p. 281,— 5th Ed. 

« Matt. iL 4-6. » John vlL 42. 

* "The sounder Jewish interpreters regard this prediction as relating to 
the Messiah, and draw fin>m it the doctrine of his Divine naixaeJ"—Schoettg, 
Hor. H«b. (Matt 11. 6), 
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but had a higher office than they. He was ^' a prophet 
and more than a prophet" — ^the " messenger of Christ 
sent before his face to prepare his way." "Among 
them that were bom of women, there had not arisen a 
greater than John the Baptist."' And what then did 
John say of the pre-existence of Him whose way he 
was sent to prepare ? You all, I doubt not, remember 
his clear and impressive language. Once, and again, 
and again, he proclaimed — " He that cometh after me 
is preferred before me ; for he was before me, I bapti/iO 
with water ; but there standeth one among you, whom 
you know not ; he it is who coming after me is pre- 
ferred before me, whose shoe's latchet I am not worthy 
to unloose." And, seeing Jesus coming unto him, he 
said — " Behold the Lamb of God, which taketh away 
the sin of the world ! This is he of whom I said. After 
me cometh a man who is preferred before me : for he 
was before me"^ This testimony not only proclaims the 
pre-existence of Christ, but also his supreme divinity, 
and his work of atonement for the sins of the world. 
Socinians indeed have argued that the words of John, 
" he tms before wie," do not refer to priority of existence, 
but to superiority of rank. But how unmeaning would 
his language, in that case, be ! Socinians would make 
John say that Jesus had been ' preferred before him,' 
«.«., set above him ; ^for He was already above him^ 
How could one be placed before another, in the same 
sense in which he was already before him ? And why 
too should the past tense of the verb ix> be have, in 
that case, been used ? Had John meant that Jesus was 
preferred before him, because he was his superior, he 
would naturally have said, " He is preferred before me ; 
for he is (not was) my flwpmbr."^ And, in addition to 

1 Matt. xL 11. « John i. 16, 26-80. 

' I am aware that Dr Lardner has strenuously contended for this Socinian 
interpretation of John's laogoage ; hat, besides that he was himself a Sodnian, 
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this, in what possible sense could . Jesas, if He was a 
mere man, and had no higher or prior nature than 
John, be his superior f and so much his superior, too, 
that John could say that he was not worthy to per- 
form the meanest office for Him — even that of unloosing 
the latchet of his shoef Surely this would have been 
gross flattery — fulsome and unmeaning adulation — alto- 
gether unworthy of a prophet of God, or of /any man 
whatever, if Jesus had been a mere man — ^botn after 
John, and therefore inferior to him in age-^baptized by 
John, and thus consenting to appear, for the time, 
as his disciple! In a word, all these statements of 
John the Baptist would be unintelligible and self-con- 
tradictory, save on the supposition that he intended to 
assert both the pre-existence and the divine dignity of 
Jesus Christ. 

(3.) Let us now come to the testimony of Jesus him- 
self to his own pre-existence : and surely this was not a 
matter in regard to which even Socinians can rationally ' 
suppose he might fall into a mistake. He must have 
known whether or not he had any intelligent existence 
prior to his birth as a man ; and if he knew, we may be 
sure that he would speak the truth pn the subject : as 
he said to the Jews, " Though I bear record of myself, 
yet my record is true : for I know, whence I came, and 
whither I go; but ye cannot tell whence I come or 
whither I go."* But which of Christ's sayings about 
himself shall we choose ? For they are so numerous 
and so plain, that any one of a score of passages might 
serve the purpose. There are, for instance, his many 
sayings at different times about his having ^'come 

hiB argument is altogether ftitile. His translation of the parallel expression 
in John xv. 18, " The world hated me your ek^f*^ as Campbell clearly shows, 
would make Christ one of the apostles ; just as Paul, when he calls himself the 
chief of sinners, means of course that he is a sinner, 
' John TiiL 14. 
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down from heaven ;" his words to his disciples, before 
he snfiered, — '^ I came forth from the Father, and am 
come into the world: again, I leave the world and goto 
the Father ;** his prayer to God immediately after, — 
" And now, O Father, glorify thou me with thine own 
self with the glory which I had with thee before the 
world was ;" and that memorable saying to the Jews, 
on accoant of which they took up stones to stone him, 
even in the temple, — " Yerily, verily, I say mito yon, 
Before Abraham was, I am."^ 

Let ns take the last, both becaase it is shortest, and 
because Socinians themselves have allowed that it is 
sufficient to settle the whole question ; and they have 
therefore made very strenuous efforts to make it speak 
in accordance with their own theory, or at least not in 
opposition to that theory. — ^Notice, then, how this say- 
ing of Christ was introduced. When he was reasoning 
with the unbelieving Jews, in the temple, about himself 
and them, — rebutting their malignant aspersions, and 
maintaining his intimate relation to God, and zeal for 
His honour — he had said, ^'If a man keep my saying, he 
shall never see death." This saying excited the Jews 
to intenser malignity ; and they asked him with con- 
tempt, '^Art thou greater than Abraham who is dead? 
and the prophets are dead, whom makest thou thy- 
self?" To which Jesus, among other things, replied, 
that ^^ Abraham had seen his day and was glad." On 
which the Jews, either wishing to cavil, or reasoning 
on the principle that if Abraham had seen Christ's day. 
He must have seen Abraham's, said, '< Thou art not yet 
fifty years old, anci hast thou seen Abraham f* This ques- 
tion, plainly, was just a challenge on the subject of his 
pre-existence. As a man he was not yet, in their opinion, 
fifty years old (we know that he was not much more 

1 John xyi. 28 ; xviL 5 ; yiU. 68. * John viii. 51-57. 
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than thirty) — 'Did he then mean to assert that he had 
existed in the time of Abraham, and had seen Abra- 
ham?' — ^NoWjthis question Jesus might have answered 
in two ways : — ^first, he might have evaded the chal- 
lenge contained in it, by saying that they had'taken up 
his words in a dififerent sense from that in which he had 
used them — ^that they had either knowingly or unknow- 
ingly perverted them. This would have been true ; 
and if he had not really existed in the days of Abra- 
ham, it is the answer which he was bound to give, 
— ^the only answer which, in consistency with truth, 
he could give. But secondly, instead of evading it, 
our blessed Lord, you will perceive, took up the chal- 
lenge, and answered it both directly and solemnly : — 
" Veriltf, verily^ I say unto you^ Before Abraham was 
I AM." The Jews appear, plainly, to have understood 
the answer as containing a claim not only to pre-exist- 
ence^ but to self-existence — a claim to be regarded as 
the eternal and self-existent I am ; and treating him, 
therefore, as a blasphemer, " they took up stones to 
cast at him ; but Jesus hid himself, and went out of the 
temple." 

What now shall we say of this testimony of Christ 
himself, as to his own pre-existence ? I have no hesi- 
tation in saying that it appears to me, what it appeared 
to the Jews, an assertion of his eternal self -existence : 
meaning that he (Jesus) was the I am, and that he cer- 
tainly existed therefore before the time of Abraham. 
Some orthodox interpreters, however, are not willing 
to push the meaning of the w'ords this length, and 
would understand them as if they had been ' Before 
Abraham was, / was — before Abraham existed, / ex- 
istedJ Now admitting that this may be the meaning, the 
sense, so far as the doctrine of Christ's pre-existence is 
concerned, is not altered, but is, on the other hand, only 

H 
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more directly and formally brought out : Jesus Christ 
existed before Abraham existed, and therefore must have 
possessed another and higher nature than the human. 

But the Socinians object to both these interpretations 
of the words, and labour, as we have said, to make 
them speak in accordance with their own sentiments. 
How do they accomplish this difficult task 1 — I answer, 
the first Socinus discovered or invented a very ingenious 
and wonderful way of accomplishing it ; and the second 
Socinus was so charmed with it, that he spoke of it as 
a new revelation — a " communication in answer to 
prayer from Christ himself:" for inspiration, it would 
appear, did not oflFeud them, if it but spoke their senti- 
ments ! What was this way ? Socinus alleged that 
Jesus meant to say, ' Before Abraham has become Abra^ 
ham, I am:' ue,, before Abraham had become what his 
name implies — " The father of many nations" — (which 
he became only when the Gentiles were brought by 
apostolic preaching to believe in Christ) — before this 
time (Jesus says) " I am." No doubt of it ! The man 
Christ Jesus, though not yet fifty years old, was before 
Abraham in this sense ; and would have been though 
he had not been fifty days, or fifty hours old ! And so 
also were all his hearers ! So that if this far-fetched 
and mystical idea had been intended, and had been 
understood by the Jews, instead of taking up stones to 
cast at Christ, they might, far more irmocently and 
properly, have echoed his words, and said, each for 
himself, 'So am I — So am I/* Yes, and every little 
bird that made its nest among the turrets of the house 
of God, or fluttered through its courts, might, if it 
could have chirped out the same words, 'So am //' For 
both existed before Abraham became Abraham, or the 
father of many nations : i.e., before the mystical import 
of his name was verified in the calling and faith of the 
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Gentiles ! — ^Pray, what kind of system mnst thcxt be (a 
rational system, truly !) which requires, or is built on, 
interpretations of the word of God like this? And 
what kind of men must they have been (rational Chris- 
tians must we call them?) — what respect could they 
have had for the character of Jesus Christ, " the faith- 
ful and iTwp witness" — who supposed that he could 
descend to such trifling, not to say shuffling, as an 
answer like this to the question of the Jews would have 
been? 

I would not have you to understand that Socinians, 
now-a-days, are satisfied with this wonderful discovery 
of the fathers and founders of their sect. They have got 
another gloss upon the words, which, I believe, they 
more generally approve of now ; and so far as I know 
it is the only other way they have discovered of making 
these words consistent with their views. They allege 
that our blessed Lord meant to say that, before the 
time of Abraham, he (the Messiah) existed in the divine 
purpose ; in other words — He did not exist at all, at that 
time, but God had purposed that he should afienvards exist 
No doubt of it 1 we again say : God had not only then 
purposed but also promised that Messiah should exist, 
and the divine choice of Abraham, and all the divine 
promises to Abraham, had a reference to Hiin, But 
what modern Socinians gain by this new gloss, I am 
unable to understand. The answer of Christ would 
have been, in this view of it, as unmeatning in itself, and 
as unworthy an evasion of the question of the Jews, as 
in the former view. For, on the principle that God has 
from the beginning fore-ordained whatsoever exists or 
comes to pass, the hearers of our Lord, and the little 
birds might again have replied, ' And we too existed 
in the divine purpose before the time of Abraham!' 
Nay, independently of that principle (which the Socinians 
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repudiate) the hearers of Christ, at least, might have 
returned this reply ; for the Jews, the natural seed of 
Abraham, had, as certainly as Messiah and the spiritual 
seed, a place in the divine purpose. The two seeds 
necessarily went together, in the purpose,* — Messiah being 
. the link between them, — ^being the appointed offspring of 
the natural and root of the spiritual. Above all, the 
saying of Christ, in this view of it, would certainly 
have been as innocent of anything approaching to blas- 
phemy as any saying could well be. What the Jews 
could have found in it to offend them, or excite their 
rage against our Lord to such a pitch, is truly mys- 
terious. — This saying, then, beyond all controversy, 
proclaims most pointedly the pre-existence of Jesus 
Christ. 

(4.) Let us now, in the last place, consider shortly 
one of the testimonies of the inspired Apostles to the 
pre-existence of Jesus. These are both numerous and 
explicit. Let us take one of the last which was writ- 
ten, and written, too, we have reason to believe, less 
or more directly, for the very purpose of meeting and 
counteracting the heretical tendencies, on the subject 
of the person, office, and work of Christ, which were 
beginning to show themselves before the last of the 
apostles was removed from the world: I mean the 
preamble or introduction of the gospel according to 
John— -John i. 1-18.' ^ 

I shall have occasion to refer to this passage in a fu- 
ture discourse,^ and shall not, therefore, dwell on it now. 
I merely remark that it is plainly a kistorico-theological 
acccmit (so to call it) of the pre-existence and works of 
Christ, — ^his " goings forth, or active proceedings" — 
in his higher nature, down to the time of his manifesta- 

1 Comp. John xx. 81 ; IJo. i 1-3 ; iL 18-26. 
» Cath. Opin., Part let, Prop. iii. 
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tion as Man. Under the designation " the word," (a 
name which John repeatedly gives to Christ, in his 
other writings,^) he speaks of his eternal relation to the 
Father (ver. 1, 2) ; of his being the Creator of all things 
(ver. 3); of his being the appointed Saviour or Salvation 
of men (ver. 4, 5) ; of his being about to be manifested 
in this character in the days of John the Baptist (ver. 
6-9) ; of his having been in the world before that — ^un- 
recognised by the world (ver. 10); of his having re- 
sided, under the Old Testament dispensation, among 
his own people— only partially received or acknowledged 
by them (ver. 11-13) ; and then (ver. 14) of his being 
made flesh and dwelling among men, '' full of grace and 
truth." " In the beginning was the Word, and the 
Word was with God, and the Word was God. The 
same was in the beginning with God." — " And the 
Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us, (and we 
beheld his glory, the glory as of the only begotten of 
the Father) full of grace and truth." 

Such seems to be so far the plain, connected, common- 
sense view of the purport and contents of this remark- 
able passage of holy writ. It is certainly strange that, 
in the face of it, any one should deny that Jesus Christ 
had an intelligent existence prior to his appearance as 
Man, or maintain that he was nothing more than simply 
a man. Yet the Socinians do so. And how then do 
they manage to interpret this passage (the inspiration 
of which, so far as I know, they have never questioned) 
in consistency with their views! I answer that the 
older Socinians had a dream of their own about Christ's 
being taken up, like Mohammed, into Heaven, prior to 
the commencement of his ministry, — for it would appear 
they could obtain revelations of fact as well as of doc- 
trine, when their system required them ; and they con- 

> IJo. 1. 1 ; (v. 7) Rev. xix. 18. Sec Appendix, Note VI. 
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tended that it was to this rapture^ and to his being the 
maker of aU things in the new and spiritual creation^ that 
this statement of the apostle referred : so that all this 
history must, after all, describe, not what took place 
before^ but what took place after " the Word" had been 
"made flesh ;"— an interpretation which, besides being 
a pure and hnpudent fiction, without the shadow of a 
foundation in other scriptures, confounds the order and 
destroys the connection of the whole passage. It were 
evidently better to cut it out altogether, and supply its 
place with a plain account of Christ's supposed rapture 
into paradise, than thus to per-vert it.^ 

Not satisfied with this dream, the modem Socinians 
have got a completely new view of the passage. They 
hold that John speaks in it of the pre-existence of their 
own god, or goddess, Beason — whether divine, or 
human reason, I know not, — whether reason as a pro- 
cess of mind, or reason as a system of opinions, I know 
not ; but the Word they say i& Eeason, — and therefore 
the meaning is that ' in the beginning was Reason^ and 
Reason was with God, and Reason was God ; all things 
were made by him (Reason) ; and without him was 
nothing made that was made ; and Reason was made 
flesh,' and so on ! — Now to this (if any serious answer 
were necessary) I have only to say that if this Reason, 
so spoken of, was a person, then you have in this very 
gloss the doctrine of Christ's pre-existence, under an- 
other name. For this pre-existing person, called Rea- 
son, " was made flesh," and dwelt on earth as the man 
Jesus Christ, " full of grace and truth ;" and thus, still, 

1 This interpretation, as Dr Dick and others have noticed, makes the apostle 
repeatedly and solemnly affirm that Jesus Christ, the author of the new dis- 
pensation, existed at the beginning of that dispensation — *' An important piece 
of intelligence truly ! which we would not have known without the affirma- 
tion of the beloved disciple." Gould Socinians themselves believe that an in- 
spired apostle was guilty of such trifling ? 
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Christ must have had more than one nature, and been 
more than simply a man. But if reason, here so spoken 
of, was not a person but a thing — whether that thing 
was a divine or human attribute, a process of mind, or 
a system of opihions — then you have only to read the 
passage with this idea in your minds (substituting 
reason for the Word) to be convinced that what John 
says of it defies all reason to comprehend ; and that 
his mode of speaking of it violates the ordinary rules of 
gramnlar, and sets at nought the dictates of common 
sense : so much so, that I shrink from giving from a 
Christian pulpit such a travesty of the passage as this 
interpretation would bring out.^ 

I conclude, then, that this passage of Scripture, like 
the others which I have cited, asserts the pre-existencc 
of Jesus Christ, and incontestably proves that he was 
possessed of two natures in one person, and was more 
than simply a man. The answer to the question. What 
saith the Scripture on this subject, then, is plain : it may 
be given in the language of another apostle, to which I 
shall have occasion in a future discourse to call your 
attention : Christ, the Son of God, is the " image of the 
invisible God, the first-born of every creature : for by 
him were all things created that are in heaven and that 
are in earth, visible and invisible, whether they be 
thrones, or dominions, or principalities, or powers ; all 
things were created by h|m, and for him ; and he is 
before all things, and by him all things consist."* 

^ The abOTB remarks eppl j abo, Im part at least, to Dr Lardner^'s strangd j 
Incongmons Interpretation of "the Word," which is, "God himself, or the tvu- 
dom and power of Cfod, which is the same as God, even the Father, who is God 
alone," etc. This would make the inspired apostle gravely teU ns either that 
*God himself was with God, and was God,' or that 'the wisdom and power of 
God, which is the same as God, was with God, and was God* : ie., evidently, 
that ' God was, and at the same time was not. Himself r 

« CoL i 15-17. 
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III. 



What do observation and experience teach on the snbject of 
the Socinian opinion concerning Jesus Christ ? Or, what 
have been the common fruits of the Socinian system of 
religion, in those who have adopted it ? 

Py their fruits, systems of opinion, as well as men, 
may be known ; and though it is not easy to distinguish 
between the proper fruits of a system, and the pecu- 
liarities or defects of the persons who hold that system, 
yet, in so far as they can be thus distinguished, they will 
go far to show the truth or falsehood, the soundness or 
unsoundness, of the system from which they proceed. 

On this inquiry, however, I shall not enlarge. Be- 
sides that I have been speaking of only a part of the 
Socinian system, I am unable to give you any results of 
my own observation or experience ; and I choose rather 
to refer you to the books of those who have written 
upon the subject, than merely retail what they have 
written. I would particularly recommend those who 
have not done so, to read Andrew Fuller's well-known 
book cm this question ; ^ and I would especially invite the 
young to study carefully what is said in his last letter, on 
"the resemblance between Socinianism and infidelity, 
and the tendency of the one to the other." Socinianism 
has sometimes been spoken of as the " half-way house'' 
to infidelity ; but if my idea of it be correct, it must be 
coi\siderably farther on than half-way. I hold it to be 
no better than infidelity under a cloak — baptized deism 
— only the more dangerous that it affects the name of 
Christianity, and, while making great pretences to can- 
dour and charity, labours to undermine the foundations 
of all revealed religion. Let the young beware of it 
then. I have spoken of but one of its doctrines ; but 

* "The Calvinistic and Socinian systems examined and compared as to 
tbeir moral tendency ; in a series of letters, addressed to the Friends of vital 
and practical religion." 
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that one i& the root of all. The person of Jesns Christ is 
the foundation of the Christian church, and the Rock of 
truth. Adopt the opinion that he was a mere man, and 
you must give up, sooner or later, — 

First — all confidence in Scripture. On the Socinian 
scheme the inspiration of the Scriptures is a phrase 
without meaning, or a shadow without substance. The 
Socinian holds it in tuords but he denies it in fact 
And I cannot but think that the conduct of the infidel, 
who casts away the Bible altogether, is at least more 
honest and honourable than that of the man who pro- 
fesses to reverence it, but at the same time erases 
or tampers with every word in it that does not square 
with his proud reason, or support his pre-conceived 
opinions. — 

Next — ^you must renounce all idea of an atonement 
for sin, and all the hopes which the atonement of Christ 
is fitted to inspire. In the Socinian system there is no 
atonement. It repudiates and reviles the very thought 
of an atonement, as unworthy of God and unnecessary 
for man ; and it mocks accordingly at all the piety 
which, from age to age, has been^ grafted on this 
thought. The cross of Christ, instead of being to the 
Socinian a source and subject of glorying, is '^ a stone 
of stumbling and rock of offence." 

Again — adopt the Socinian creed, and you must at 
once give up the wondrous thought — ^the great burden 
of divine revelation — that " God so loved the world 
that he gave his only-begotten Son, that whosoever be- 
lieveth in him might not perish, but have everlasting 
life." The Socinian indeed talks much of the love of 
God, and of love to God, and boasts that he alone 
" knows and believes that God is love ;" but if Scrip- 
ture is to be trusted, he is mistaken — egregiously mis- 
taken. He does not know what love — what the love of 
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God, is ; for " hereby perceive we the love of God, be- 
cause he laid down Ms life for us." " Herein is love, 
not that we loved God, but that he loved us, and sent 
his Son to be the propitiation for our sins." 

In a word — adopt Socinianism, and you lose hold 
of all fixed religious principle, and, according to the 
deceitful winds and currents of the time, may drift on 
any error, or on universal scepticism. The anchor of 
the soul is gone ; the chart and compass are thrown 
away ; the sun of righteousness and the polestar of truth 
are alike blotted from the heavens ; only by the predo- 
minating influences of earth and time can the frail bark 
of man be driven about or governed ; and where it wiU 
land, who can tell ? Dr Priestley himself was a lament- 
able warning on this point — ^a self-erected beacon to 
warn all, and especially the young, to avoid the course 
.which he chose. He began, he says, a Calvinist, and that 
of the straitest sect. Afterwards he became an high 
Arian ; next a low Arian ; then a Socinian ; land in a 
little time a Socinian of the lowest kind, by whom Christ 
was considered as a mere man, the son of Joseph and 
Mary, and naturally as fallible and peccable as Moses, 
or any other prophet. And he says, further, that he did 
not know when his creed would be fixed. And no wonder ! 
For on Socinian principles and modes of reasoning (those 
of Channing for instance) I think it would not be very 
difficult to show that the being of God, and the real 
existence of the visible creation, must both be very doubt- 
ful matters. — Of such men and their systenjs, then, I 
would have every young man to say, " my soul, come 
not thou into their secret ; unto their assembly, mine 
honour, be not thou united !" 



IV. 



%^t %xun ^pnian. 



A THOUSAND seraphe strong and bright 

Stand round the glorious Deity 
But who among the sons of light 

Pretends comparison with Thee t 

Yet there is one of human framet 
Jbsus, arrayed in flesh and blood. 

Thinks it no robbery to claim 
A full equality with Qod. 

heir glory shines with equal beams, 
Their essence is for ever one, 
Though they are known by different names, 
The Father God, and God the Son. 

Then let the name of Christ our King 

With equal honours be adoi'd, 
Bis praise let every angel sing, 

And all the nations own iTifii, Lobd. 

Watts. 
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ProT. XXX. 4: " Who hath ascended up into heaven, or descended? Whe 
hath gathered the winds in his fists ? Who hath bound the waters in a gar- 
ment ? Who hath established all the ends of the earth ? What is his name, 
and what is his Son's name, if thou canst tell ? " 
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IV. 

THE ARIAN OPINION. 



" The words of Agur the son of Jakeh," now read — 
" What is his name f and what is his Son's name, if 
thou canst tell!" — ^may well be regarded as a solemn 
waniing of the dangers that beset our course in dis- 
cussing the subject of the present lecture. That subject 
calls us to consider the "name" both of the eternal 
Father, and the eternal Son, and to speak of such high 
themes as the unity of essence, and trinity of persons, 
in the Godhead ; the supreme divinity and true huma- 
nity of the Lord Jesus Christ ; his equality with the 
Father in one respect, and his inferiority to the Father 
in another ; — and who on earth can pretend adequately 
to comprehend, or even safely to examine into, such 
questions as these ? , We cannot comprehend fully the 
existence of even a worm of the dust ; and how should 
we pretend to fathom that of him who " inhabits eter- 
nity," and fills immensity ? Can we compute the years 
of that eternity ? Can we measure the dimensions of 
that immensity? K not, how can we take up the 
challenge, " What is his name, and what is his Son's 
name?" — Our Lord himself may be said to have sup- 
ported this warning of the wise man : " No man 
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knoweth the Son but the Father ; neither knoweth any 
man the Father, bat the Son, and he to whom the Son 
shall reveal him." And observation and experience 
abundantly confirm the practical lesson of both — ^that 
such subjects ought to be treated with the utmost 
caution and humility, and with earnest desire for 
divine guidance; for multitudes, we have reason to 
fear, " intruding " incautiously " into things not seen," 
"vainly puffed up by a fleshly mind," have thereby 
endangered or destroyed their own souls. 

There is but one other observation I would make on 
the words of the text, before leaving them : namely, 
that, besides showing that Old Testament believers had 
the idea of a person to whom the name of the Son of 
God belonged in a peculiar, or proper sense, they make 
the name^ or knowledge, of this Son of God as pro- 
found and unsearchable a mystery as that of the Father 
himself. So far, therefore, they plainly suggest that 
the Father and Son are one — one in nature, find equally 
infinite, incomprehensible, divine. 

The subject of the present discourse is the Arian 
Opinion concerning Jesus Christ. That opinion is, 
that, though more than a mere man, he was a mere 
creature — the first and highest of creatures. 

It cannot be said of this, as was said of the Socinian 
opinion, that it does not appear to have been enter- 
tained in early times by any important sect or party 
worthy of the name of Christian. For though we should 
deny that name, in its full and proper sense, te those 
who were then called Arians, the denial would serve 
little purpose. We could not deny that they had a 
place in the Christian Church, or that they were able, 
by their numbers and influence, to originate a contro- 
f ersy in the Church which may well be characterised as 
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the greatest controversy of primitive times. Like a 
hurricane the Arian controversy swept over the whole 
Church, and for the best part of a century kept it in 
unceasing agitation and strife. Like an earthquake it 
shook the visible Church to its foundations, and went 
far to occasion the first great breach in its unity and 
strength. For there can be little doubt that the Arian 
controversy prepared the way for the separation which 
afterwards took place between the Eastern and the 
Western churches of Christendom — making the former, 
at the same time, a more easy prey to the delusions 
of the " false prophet," and preparing the latter for be- 
coming the pedestal of the " man of sin." 

It is foreign to my purpose, and would require much 
more time than is available, to give anything like even 
a general account of this great and disastrous contro- 
versy ; but I may make one or two observations on the 
subject. — It arose in the beginning of the fourth cen- 
tury of the Christian era, and continued to rage less or 
more fiercely till towards the end of that century. The 
Christian Church had just achieved her first triumph 
over her first great antagonists, Judaism on the one 
hand, and Paganism ofi the other ; and she might now 
have naturally anticipated a season both of undis- 
turbed repose within, and of glorious progress with- 
ont. But as it often happens in the State, that the 
termination of foreign war leaves the field open for 
civil broils and factions, so it happened in the Church. 
The precise phraseology of many important articles 
of her creed had not yet been fixed ; different views 
of the language of Scripture on these subjects were 
entertained ; and even as one result of past struggles 
both with Jewish theology and with Greek philo- 
sophy, seeds of heresy seem to have been widely dif- 
fused, and to have become deeply rooted in the minds 
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of many of the leaders and teachers of the Ohnrch. 
Bat what more than anything else, perhaps, tended 
to excite the fury, or at least to extend the influ- 
ence, and prolong the continuance of the Arian con- 
troversy, was the circumstance that shortly before it, 
Constantine, the Roman Emperor, had assumed the 
profession of Christianity, had taken the Church under 
his protection, and had begun to intermeddle with her 
affairs. 

Having, doubtless, little knowledge of the matters in 
dispute between the Arians and their opponents, and 
having, probably, less care about them, but being at the 
same time anxious for peace, Constantine sometimes 
favoured the one side, and sometimes the other, — thus 
only embroiling the question and the combatants the 
more. The same may be said of his successors in 
the empire, during the whole period of the controversy. 
Now Arius, and now Athanasius, his chief antago- 
nist, was a favourite at Colirt, — the other being, mean- 
while, subjected to threatenings and persecutions. No 
less than four times, during the course of his long and 
laborious career, was Athanasius banished by diflcrent 
emperors from his ministry and home ; but as often he 
was restored by others, or through the love and devo- 
tion of his people. Thus the imperial court became a 
scene of religious discussion and intrigue. The affairs 
of the Church of Christ and the loftiest themes of divine 
revelation became the common talk, and, so to speak, 
the footballs of courtly chamberlains and eunuchs. 
" From them the agitation spread to the people of high 
rank in the empire; and then still lower down : so that," 
as one historian expresses it, " a war of dialectics was 
carried on in every family," and, as another relates, 
" the Homomskm (the doctrine of the consubstantiality 
of the persons of the Trinity) came to be discussed in 
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bakers' shops, at the tables of the money-changers, and 
even in the market for old clothes." "Ask a man," 
says he, "how many oboli anything comes to : he gives 
you a specimen of dogmatising on generated and nn- 
generated being. Inquire the price of bread : you are 
answered, *The Father is greater than the Son, and 
the Son subordinate to the Father.' Ask if the bath is 
ready: and you are answered, *The Son of God was 
created out of nothing.'"* There may be, doubtless, 
something of caricature in such representations ; but 
they must be taken as substantially true ; and they may 
convince us of two things : 1st. How little real help 
the cause of Christian truth receives from the favour of 
earthly princes ; and 2dly. That religious controversy, 
though necessary or unavoidable, is at best, like war, 
a necessary eml. 

The Arian controversy, after remainmg for a long 
course of ages almost dormant, was revived for a time, 
in England, in the early part of last century. Then 
Whiston, and Clarke, and Locke, and Peirce, and other 
learned men, both in the Church of England and among 
the Dissenters, became infected with the heresy, and 
laboured to maintain and defend it. The controversy 
was not of long continuance, but it left behind it most 
lamentable fruits ; for, in consequence, the great body 
of the English Presbyterians — the representatives of 
the noble men who, in the times of the Commonwealth, 
formed the main strength of the Westminster Assembly 
of divines, and composed the admirable summaries of 



1 Neandei's Church HisLy toL iv., p. 61.— The same histoilan quotes various 
sayings of the writers of tiiat period, to the effect that, in the reign of Con- 
stantius, on account of the numerous synods which he convened, for the 
purpose of imposing his own religious (Aiian) opinions on all, the business 
of the public conveyances was interrupted (the bishops travelling in the 
public vehicles and at the public expense), and public travelling brought 
almost to a stand. 

I 
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Christian truth contained in the Westminster Confes- 
sion of Faith, and Larger and Shorter Catechisms — 
lapsed into Arianism and Socinianism : so that the name 
of Presbyterian, in England, has^ long been regarded 
as equivalent to Arian or Unitarian. Many of them 
have doubtless gone still further in the same direction, 
reaching the "lower deep" of deism, if not the "lowest 
deep" of atheism. 

The same remarks may be made as to the same con- 
troversy in Ireland, about the middle of the last century. 
By means of it the Irish Presbyterians, commonly 
called the Synod of Ulster, became widely infected. 
In Scotland there has never been any public agitation 
on the subject, worthy of being mentioned ; but at one 
time, we have reason to fear, many of the "Moderate" 
party in the Established church were less or more 
leavened with Arian as well as Socinian views. Thank 
God ! that time has now gone by ; and, so far as I am 
aware, none of the presbyterian churches of Scotland 
are now to be suspected of heresy on this subject. 
None of them, I trust, would now tolerate any departure, 
on the part of their ministry, from that great founda- 
tion of the Christian Church, the doctrine of the supreme 
divinity of the Lord. Jesus Christ, of which, as com- 
bined with that of his true humanity, the justly cele- 
brated Owen has said that it is "the glory of the Chris- 
tian religion, the basis and foundation which bears the 
whole superstructure, the root whereon it grows ;" and 
of which a still greater than he has said, by the Spirit, 
"The pillar and ground of the truth, and, without con- 
troversy, great is the mystery of godliness ; God was 
manifest in the flesh, justified in the Spirit, seen of 
angels, preached unto the Gentiles, believed on in the 
world, received up into glory." 

It is not necessary to detain you with any lengthened 
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acconnt of the various modifications under which the 
Arian opinion coiicemiug Jesus Christ has at diiFerent 
times been held. Truth is one ; error is manifold. 
Some have held with Ariua himself (from whom the 
name Arian was derived) that the pre-existing substance 
of Christ was created out of nothing ; that it did not 
exist nntil it was created; and that this apiritnal but 
created nature dwelt in the body of Jesus Christ in the 
place of a human soul ; for other soul than this he had 
not : so that he was neither Ood uor man, but a kind 
of being altogether different from either and both. 
These may be caSsdArians proper. — Others, commonly 
called Seim-Ariims, have held that the pre-existing na- 
ture of Christ was generated, not created; that it was of 
a tike substance with that of the Father, but not the very 
game; and that it did not exist before it was thus 
generated. While others, (whom, for want of a better 
or more distinct name, we may denoroiaate Seira-aemi- 
Ariam,) without saying anything of the substance of 
the Son of God, or the manner of his existence, have 
maintained that he derived his being from the Father 
by an act of the Father's incomprehensible power and 
will, so as to be not self-existent, or neceaswily exktent, but 
altogether dependent on the power and will of the self- 
esisteut, necessarily existent Father, This last, if at least 
I can understand it, was the doctrine of Dr Samuel 
Clarke and the other English Arians of last century. 

Now, dismissing all such distinctions aa unintelUgible 
or vain, we joio all these classes together as certainly 
denying the true and proper divinity of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. For, as John Howe has plainly and emphati- 
cally remarked, " Whatsoever is necessarily, is God ; 
but "whatsoever is bff dependence on tiie Divine will, is 
creature :" in other words, whatever exists by necessity 
of nature is divine; but whateveir does not exist by 
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sach necessity, bat bj dependence on the will of Qod, 
'Hhat is all creatare." To say therefore that Christ, 
in his pre-ezistent nature, came into being by the power 
and will of the Father is to ^say that he was, and is, a 
mere creature. He might, in that case, never hare 
existed at aU. He may again cease to exist. His 
existence depends on the will of another. He cannot, 
in any proper sense, be eqnal in power and glory to that 
other. He cannot be God. For, certainly, there is no 
broader or more palpable distinction between God and 
the creature than this, that the latter exists by the 
power and will of the former. "For thou, O Lord, 
hast created all things, and for thy pleasure (by thy 
will) they are and were created." "Of him, and 
through Mm, and to him are all things : to whom be 
glory for ever. Amen."^ — ^It is to this point then that 
I shall confine your attention in the remainder of this 
discussion ; for there is hardly any other in the Arian 
opinion concerning Jesus Christ deserving much consi- 
deration, and if this can be shown to be unscriptural 
and untenable, all the rest of the theory falls to the 
ground. — I remark 

I. 

That the Arian idea, that the pre-existing nature of Christ 
was a production of the Divine power and will, has no real 
foundation in the Scriptures. 

I make this negative observation, because Arians 
profess to found their ideas wholly on the word of God, 
and because they manage, by their peculiar way of 
treating that word, to give their system a degree of 
plausibility which may easily deceive the ignorant or 
the unwary. 

How do they treat the inspired volume ? I answer 

^ Rev. iv. U; Rom. xi. 36. 
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that, on this anbject at least, they seem very much in- 
clined to ignore the whole of Old Testament revelation, 
and confine their attention entirely to the New Testa- 
ment. Dr Clarke has collected many hundreds of pas- 
8Agw which, in bis opinion, relate to this question, and 
not one of them is from the Old Testament. Kow why 
ia this ! The Old Testament and the New are integral 
parts of the same divine revelation. The one ia the 
complement and interpreter of the other. The Old Tes- 
tament never coold have been fully understood without 
the New ; the New Testament cannot be properly inter- 
preted or valued withoat the Old. I will take upon me 
to say that there is not a Bingle great doctriue of the 
Ghristiiui system that wonl.d appear in the same light, 
or seem to be precisely the same doctrine, if you Ttere 
to exclnde the light cast upon it by the Old Testament, 
and treat the New as if it were complete in itself. And 
this holds tme, more especially, of the doctrines con- 
cerning the person of Christ — above all of the doctrine 
concerning his pre-esisting'nature ; for, in the Old Tes- 
tament, we see Christ revealed and actmg in that pre- 
existing natnre, while in the New we see him revealed 
and acting chiefly in hia hnman nature. To pass over 
the Old Testament, therefore, and seek the knowledge 
of Christ's person only from the New, is very much as if 
one were to divide a portrait or a statae in two, and 
present yon vrith one half as a likeness of the person 
intended. Nay it is as if, dividing it korizoataMy, he were 
to set before you only the lower half of the fignre as a 
complete resemblance of that person. 

In the Old Testament, for instance, it could easily be 
shown that Christ is, in his pre-existing natnre, revealed 
and described as " the Lord QoA Almighty, the Maker 
and Possessor of heaven and earth, the God of Abraham 
and Isaac and Jacob, the Shepherd and King and Holy 
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One of Israel." It was he who appeared to Moses at 
the bush, and proclaimed himself to be the "I am" — 
the Eternal and Self-existent being. It was he who 
redeemed Israel from the bondage of Egypt — ^leading 
them through the sea, and through the wilderness, 
by the hands of Moses and Aaron — ^to whom they 
sang "Who is like unto thee, O Lord, among the 
gods ? Who is like thee, glorious in holiness, fearful 
in praises, doing wonders?" It was he, "the Most 
High God," as an apostle expressly tells us, whom they 
tempted in the wilderness ; and he who brought them 
in, and planted them in the mountain of his inheritance, 
" the place, O Lord, which thou hast made for thee to 
dwell in ; the sanctuary, O Lord, which thy hands have 
established." It was he also who dwelt among them 
there, in the cloud of glory, " shining forth, from above 
the mercy-seat and from between the cherubim." In a 
word, in the Old Testament we find Christ generally 
revealed and acting in his higher nature and previous 
condition, as God, and only now and then have we a 
shadowy or prophetic glimpse of his future condition as 
man : but in the New Testament we find him commonly 
spoken of in his created nature and lowly condition, as 
man, and only now and then does the glory of his pre- 
existing nature and condition burst forth. And what 
then is to be thought of those who, while they allow 
that he had two natures, virtually extinguish the reve- 
lation which has been given us of the one, and derive 
their ideas of him only from that relating to the other ? 
Is this handling the word of God honourably and wisely? 
or "handling it deceitfully?" 

But this is not all; nor is it the worst. For, in dealing 
with the statements even of the New Testament, Arians 
practically ignore the great fact that our blessed Lord 
had assumed human nature into personal union with his 
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higher nature, and insist that those passages which speak 
of his subordination to the Father — his inferiority to the 
Father — are to be considered as referring to that higher 
nature. Their object in this is very apparent. They 
wish to find from Scripture support for their idea that 
this higher nature of Christ was not properly divine, — 
that it was a created and dependent nature, — and that he 
was a divine person only in a conventional or figurative 
sense. Take one specimen of this Arian mode of in- 
terpretation. Our Lord said to his disciples when he 
was about to leave them, " If ye loved me ye would re- 
joice because I said I go to the Father ; for my Father 
is greater than I.'*^ Now there ar^ three or four different 
ways in which these last words may be satisfactorily 
explained in perfect consistency with the statements of 
Christ at other times, that he and the Father were 
equal — that he and the Father were one. But the 
Arians insist that they shall be explained only in that 
way in which they would both contradict these other 
statements, and reduce our Lord to the level of a crea- 
ture. The words, "My Father is greater than I" might 
be understood as referring to the economical relations 
of the Father and Son, — the fact that in the plan of re- 
demption the Father sustains the majesty of the God- 
head, and the Son acts as his messenger or servant — 
an arrangement perfectly consistent with the unity of 
their essence and their equality in glory. Or, the words 
might be understood as referring to the human nature 
of Christ which, though united to the divine, remained, 
in itself, a weak, finite, and created nature, infinitely in- 
ferior to the divine nature. Or, finally, the words 
may be considered as having a direct reference to the 
lowly condition of our blessed Lord on earth — ^to the 
fact that he had not only assumed human nature, but 

1 John xiy. 28. 
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a8samed that nature in its lowliest form — ^its most 
abased and humbled condition. He was bom of a 
mean woman, in the most oatcast circmnstances. He 
was through all his life on earth a poor, suffering, des- 
pised, and oppressed man — ^' a man of sorrows and ac- 
quainted with grief,'' ^^a worm and no man, a reproach 
of men and despised of the people" — classed with pub- 
licans and sinners, '' numbered with the transgressors," 
condemned and crucified like a felon and a slave. He 
was in this respect not only inferior to the Father and 
to his fiyrmer 5cZ^— not only " made for a little lower 
than the angels, — ^but lower than the lowest of men ; 
nay, in some points, lower than the " lower creatures:" 
for ^< the foxes have holes, and the birds of the air have 
nests, but the Son of Man had not where to lay his 
head." who can adequately depict the low condition 
of him who " being in the form of God, thought it not 
a prey to be equal with God ; but made himself of no 
reputation, and took upon him the form of a servant, 
and was made in the likeness of men ; and being found 
in fashion as a man, he humbled himself, and became 
obedient unto death, even the death of the cross ! " 
But " ye know the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, that, 
though he was rich, yet for your sakes he became poor, 
that ye through his poverty might be rich."^ 

Such are. some of the ways in which these words ot 
Christ, "My Father is greater than I," may be ex- 
plained in perfect consistency with the doctrine of his 
divine nature. It is not necessary for me to inquire 
at present into the best way of explaining them ; but it 
could easily be shown that the last harmonises best with 
the circumstances in which the words were uttered. For 
our Lord was evidently reproving his disciples for the 
coldness and weakness of their love to him — ^for the 

»PlilLiL7-8; 3 Cor. viil. 9. 
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want of sach a measnre of love as would have enabled 
them to sympathize with him in his joyful prospect of 
going to the Father, with whom he would be in so 
much more exalted and glorious a condition than that 
in which he was on earth; with whom he would be 
glorified " with the glory which he had with Him, be- 
fore the world was." But in whatever way the words 
are to be explained, surely reason, and common sense, 
and eyen common decency would lead any one who 
honours Christ to explain them in any of these ways 
rather than force a meaning into them which, besides 
having no apparent bearing on the context, makes the 
blessed Saviour—" the faithful and true witness" — 
flatly contradict himself. And the same remark ap- 
plies to a hundred other passages of a like import. It 
applies to all those passages which speak of Christ as 
" sent by the Father," and serving him, — as receiving 
his office and authority from the Father, — as having, 
and keeping, the Father's commandments, — ^as doing not 
his own wUl, but the will of the Father — seeking not 
his own glory, but the glory of the Father ; as depend- 
ing on the Father, praying to the Father, worshipping 
the Father. In all such passages it is implied that the 
Father is, in various respects, greater than the Son ; 
and in explaining all of them, therefore, we are to keep 
in mind that whUe Christ is Gk>d, he is also man, — 
while in one of his natures he is the Father's " fellow" 
and equal, in the other he is the Father's '^ servant" 
and dependent. 

I have one other remark to make in regard to the 
way in which Arians endeavour to make Scripture 
speak in accordance with their own opinions. It relates 
to the use which they make of such names and titles of 
Christ as " the Son of God, the Only-begotten of the 
Father, his First-born" — ^a use in which, I may notice 
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by the way, they have to some extent been encouraged 
by the incautions or inconsistent language of some 
orthodox divines. Considering these names as belong- 
ing chiefly or exclusively to the pre-existent nature of 
our blessed Lord they have, or seem to have, con- 
cluded from them that he was in that nature inferior to 
the Father, or in some way dependent for his existence 
on the power and will of the Father. — Now, without 
denying that these names may be applicable to the 
eternal relations of the first and second persons of the 
Trinity, or that the expressions, the eternal Son of God, 
the Soli of God by eternal generation, though not scriptural 
expressions, may have a scriptural meaning affixed to 
them, — what I would call you to observe is that, in 
Scripture itself these names are given to Christ, usually 
if not uniformly, in his incarnate condition on earth, or 
in his risen and exalted condition in heaven. They are 
given to him as " God manifest inflesh,^^ or God-man glori- 
fied. For what can be plainer on this point than the 
following Scriptures? — ^in the words of the angel to 
Mary : " Behold thou shalt conceive, and bring forth a 
son, and shalt call his name Jesus. He shall be great, 
and shall be called the Sm of the Highest:* " The Holy 
Ghost shall come upon thee, and the power of the 
Highest shall over-shadow thee ; therefore also that 
holy thing which shall be bom of thee shall be called 
the Son of God-^ or, in the language of the beloved 
disciple, " The Word was made flesh and dwelt among 
us, (and we beheld his glory, the glory as of the only- 
begotten of the Father) full of grace and truth." ^ Again, 
in the prophetic oracle of the second Psalm, it was said, 
" I will declare the decree ; the Lord hath said unto 
me Thou art my Son; this day have I begotten Thee:^* 
language which is sometimes . used as a proof of the 

1 Luke i. 31-35; John!. 14. 
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eternal generation of the Son of God ; but which, an 
inspired apostle expressly and repeatedly tells ns, was 
fulfilled in the resurrection of Christ, — when " he was 
declared to be the Son of God with power, according 
to the Spirit of holiness, by the resurrection from the 
dead."i 

In regard to the title " the First-born," or " First- 
begotten," which is also given to Christ, T would call 
you to notice that there are two senses in which it is 
used in Scripture, a literal and a figurative sense. Or, 
there were formerly two ideas affixed to the term, 
which, as many instances show, were separable from 
each other. According to the literal sense, it means of 
course the eldest son of a family ; but according to the ' 
figurative, it means the son who obtained the birth-right — 
that son to whom it was said, "Be lord over thy 
brethren, and let thy mother's sons bow down to thee," 
— whether he was the eldest or the youngest son of the 
family. And I need not remind you how often in the 
Abrahamic family a younger son was made first-bom in 
this latter sense. Glance over the history of that 
family, and you will perceive that (as if to foreshadow 
some great mystery) this may be said to have been the 
rule rather than the exception. — ^Now it is in this latter 
sense alone, that the title of First-born is ever given to 
Christ; it is as God-man exalted to the headship of 
the Church and of the whole creation— constituted 
" Lord of all." This could easily be shown by the 
citation of all the passages in which the title is given to 
him, for they are not many ; but let two suffice. In 
the 89th Psalm, it is said of him, under the prophetic 
name of David, " I will make him my first-bom, higher 
than the Kings of the earth ;" and in the first chapter 
of the epistle to the Colossians it is said of God's "dear 

P& ii. 7 ; Acts xiii 33 ; Rom. i. 4 ; Heb. i. 5. 
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Son" — ^the son of his love — when come to his kingdom, 
that he " is (observe — ^not was) the image of the invisible 
God, the first-bom of every creature" (or of all creation) ; 
'^ and he is the head of his body the church ; who is the 
beginning; the first-bom from the dead; that in all 
things he might have the pre-eminence," e.e., might be 
chief. And if yon ask the reason why this headship 
over all things — ^this dignity of the first-bom — ^has been 
conferred on him — ^the God-man, Christ Jesus — the 
same passage gives the answer : namely, that (besides 
being a reward for his mediatorial work) this place and 
dignity belonged to him by right; they were his by 
divine and imprescriptible title— not the title of being 
the first and eldest of all creatures, but that of being 
the origin — ^the maker and preserver of all creatures : 
" For (because) by him were all things created, that 
are in heaven, and that are in earth, visible and invisible, 
whether they be thrones, or dominions, 6t principalities, 
or powers ; all things were created by him, and for 
him ; and he is before all things, and by him all things 
consist." How plainly does it appear from this that 
the title "^e First-bom of all creation,** is not to be under- 
stood as giving the date of Christ's pre-existing nature, 
but as describing the dignity of his present condition.^ 
It is quite a perversion of it, therefore, to regard it as 
implying his inferiority, in that nature, to the Father, or 
his dependence on the power and will of the Father. 

I may add that the language of the apostle in the be- 
ginning of the epistle to the Hebrews entirely supports 
this view of this passage, and affords a commentary on 
it : " God, who at sundry times, and in divers manners, 
. spake in times past unto the fathers by the prophets, 
hath in these last days spoken unto us by his Son, 

1 Comp. Rom. viii. 29.— Where "the primogeniture attrihuted to him refers 
not to age, hut to the degree of honour and the eminence of power which he 
enjoys."— CaZctn. 
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whom he hath appointed heir of all things (making 
him the first-hem — giving him the birth-right over 
angels and men), by whom also he made the worlds ; 
who, being the brightness of his glory, and the express 
image of his person, and upholding all things by the 
word of his power, when he had by himself purged o\ir 
sins, sat down on the right hand of the Majesty on 
high ; being made so much better than the angels, as 
he hath by inheritance obtained a more excellent name 
than they. For unto which of the angels said he at 
any time. Thou art my Son, this day have I begotten 
thee ? And again, I will be to him a Father, and he 
shall be to me a Son ? And again, when he bringeth 
in the first-begotten into the world («. e., in his exalted 
condition) he saith. And let all the angels of God wor- 
ship him"^ — But I have said enough, I trust, satisfac- 
torily to show that the Arian opinion concerning Jesus 
Christ has no real foundation in the word of God, and 
to show that Arians do not treat that word fairly when 
they endeavour to impose their views upon it. I go on 
therefore to make a second remark ; namely 

II. 

That the Arian opinion concerning Jesus Christ is entirely 
opposed to the plain dictates of the word of God. 

We have taken the highest type of Arianism, the 
idea that the pre-existing nature of Christ was pro- 
duced, we know not how, before all ages, by the power 
and will of the Father ; and if this can be shown to be 
opposed to Scripture, then, of course, all lower types of 
the same heresy, as that he was created out of nothing, 
will be seen to be still more so. Now to prove this 
it is only necessary to remind you, very shortly, of a 

^ Heb. i 1-6 ; Comp. Ps. il. 7 ; 2 Sam. viL 14 ; Pb. Ixzxix. 20, 27; xcvii. 7. 
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few passages of scripture which ascribe eternal and ne- 
cessary existence to Christ, — which represent him as one 
with the Father, — and which attribute to him the same 
or equal powers and perfections and prerogatives. I 
shall do little more than quote a few of these passages ; 
for they are very numerous, and to dwell upon them is 
altogether unnecessary. 

And, first, as to the eternal and necessary existence 
of Jesus Christ, in his pre-existing nature, I conceive 
that it is most unequivocally asserted in the first verse 
of the first chapter of John's gospel: "In the beginning 
was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the 
Word was God:" Le, the Word was from eternity a 
different person from the Father ; yet he was equally 
divine, equally God ; for, whatever point of past dura- 
tion you fix on as '^ the beginning," then the Word teas 
(he was not then produced, but was in existence, equally 
with the Father) and was God — ^the eternal and neces- 
sarily existent Deity. ^ 

Again, the language of Christ in the eighth chapter 
of John is a proof of the same thing: "Before Abraham 
was, / am." It was mentioned in last lecture that some 
orthodox interpreters were willing to understand this 
language as meaning the same thing as if Christ had 
said, " Before Abraham was, / was^ But the ques- 
tion arises, If our Lord meant this, why did he not say 

1 There is no room for any dispute, here, abont the meaning of the phrase 
"In the beginning," for Arians interpret it as meaning "before all ages," 
i. e. from eternity. Clarke's note on the expression is, " Before all ages ; 
before the creation of the world ; before the world was, (John xvii. 5, and 
verses 3 and 10 of this chapter.) Thus was this phrase constantly understood 
in the primitive church. And nothing can be more forced and unnatural than 
the interpretation of the Socinian writers, who undei-stand in the beginning to 
signify only at the first preaching of the Gospel" — Scrip. Doct. of the Trin., 
p. 72. — ^Yet, Strange to say, in the very next page, speaking of the same verse, 
Clarke, clandestinely, or at least without proof, changes the date of the Word's 
existence as God, from eternity to time^ from " before the creation" to after 
the creation of the world ! 
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this ? It would have been as easy for him to use the 
one form of words as the other. Anti-trinitarians are 
fond of referring the plural names of God in the Old 
Testament to a supposed idiom of the Hebrew tongue 
and other tongues ; but there was no idiom that required 
our Lord to use / am for I was here ; and, as a mere as- 
sertion of his having been in existence before Abraham, 
the latter expression would have been both more correct 
and more explicit than the former. It would have been 
less liable to misapprehension, and in every point of 
view more eligible. And why then did he not use it ? 
The only satisfactory answer appears to be that our 
Lord by the use of / am intended to convey a meaning 
which could not have been conveyed by the use of / was. 
He intended to assert not only his |)re-existence, but his 
se^/'-existence, — ^that he was the eternal and self-existent 
Jehovah — ^the Divine person who appeared to Moses at 
the bush, and said, '^ I am that I am : thus shalt 
thou say unto the children of Israel, I am hath sent me 
unto you."^ The same meaning is plainly involved in 
those titles repeatedly assumed by Christ in the book of 
Revelation : " I am Alpha and Omega, the beginning 
and the ending, saith the Lord, which is, and which was, 
and which is to come, the Almighty."^ Is not this the 
language of the " faithful and true witness ? " and must 
he not therefore be truly divine ? 

1 The expression '* / am " may be regarded either as a distinct proposition, 
equivalent to **/ amhe," as in Deut xxxiL 39 ; Isa. xli. 4 ; xliii. 10, 13 ; xlvi. 4 ; 
xlviii. 12 ; or as a proper name, equivalent to Jehovah. In the latter case the 
statement is very explicit, as if Christ had said, " Jehovah was before Abra- 
ham " See Dr Brtnon's " Disc, and Sayings^" He Exp. xL, Pt 4. — ^It ought 
to be kept in mind that when we speak of the «e2/-exi8tence, or independent 
existence of a Divine person, we do not mean a self-existence, or independent 
existence, in respect of the other persons of the Godhead ; we do not mean 
the self-existence of the Father, independently of the Son, or the self-existence 
of the Son independently of the Father. We refer to self-existence, or inde- 
pendent or necessary existence, as an attribute of the Godhead, and therefore 
predicable of each of the persons of the Godhead. 

' Rev. i. 8, 11 ; xxL 6 ; xxii. 13. 
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Bnt, again, as to Christ's onit j of essence with the 
Father: while reason plainlj compels nsto deduce it from 
his eternal and necessary existence, Scriptnre as plainlj 
declares it. It does so, for instance, in those passages 
which proclaim the nnit j of the Godhead : << Hear, O 
Israel, the Lord our God is one Lord" — one Jehovah, 
or self-existent being ; but it does so more especially in 
that passage in the tenth chapter of John, in which 
Christ expressly said, '^ I and the Father are one" — ^not 
one person ; for the word one is neuter and implies one 
tkmgj one being, one substance or essence.^ To this may 
be added the repeated sayings of Christ, that he was 
m the Father and the Father in Hm.^ It is true that he 
said also of his people, that he was in them, and they 
in him ; and that it is said by an apostle that '^ he that 
is joined to the Lord is one spirit."^ But it is plain 
that all language must be explained according to the 
nature and conditions of the subjects or beings spoken 
of. Could it be proved that the divine essence was 
communicable to creatures, or that Christ's people had 
an eternal and necessary existence, then this language, 
when used of him and them, would admit of the same 
interpretation as when used of the Father and the 
Son. But since neither of these things is possible, the 
language must be interpreted differently in the two 
cases : in the one case Uterally, in the other case ^pmt-- 

^ Many trinitarian wrltors sappose that it is only nnity of power or opera- 
tion that is aaaerted in this v«rM ; from which unity of nature may be in- 
ferred, because power is an attribute of nature. Others, howerer, believe 
that it is imity of essence or nature that is asserted, as the reason or founda- 
tion of the imity of power and operation spoken of in the context This last 
seems best to agree with the place of the statement, and with the natural 
force of the words. It best dkplains also the conduct of the Jews, who re- 
gaided the statement as blasphemous; and best harmonizes with the oon> 
eluding words of our Lord's argument — ** Believe the works, that ye may 
know and believe that the Father is in me, and / tn Aim. "—See Dr Brown's 
*' Disc, and Sayings,** etc^ Exp. XY.^Ptfe Smith's Tett^ voL iJ., p. 97.—^toom- 
.-leW* Crit. Dig. in he. 

* John X. 88 ; xiv. 10, 11, etc. * 1 Cor. vi. 17. 
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uall^ or metaphorically. For, in the one case it is capable 
of a literal interpretation, in the other not. 

But, once more, in regard to Christ's equality with 
the Father in all divine perfections and prerogatives, — 
in addition to those already cited, — ^I might remind yon 
of scores of passages in which this equality is proclaimed 
or implied. Permit me only to remind you of one or 
two : — When Jesus 'called God his " own Father" — 
his proper Father, as the expression means — ^the Jews 
said that he '' made himself equal with God," and Jesus 
did not correct or contradict them, or in any way dis- 
own their inference. He on the other hand confirmed 
it by asserting that " what things soever the Father 
doeth, these also doeth the Son likewise." *^ — When the 
blind beggar of Jerusalem, whose eyes he had opened, 
" worsWpped him," Jesus did not refuse the worship, 
but accepted, and even highly approved of it. He con- 
trasted the intelligent and rational conduct of that poor 
man with the stupidity and unbelief of the proud Phari- 
sees : " For judgment I am come into this world, that 
they who see not might see, and that they who see 
might be made blind." ^ And the worship which this 
man rendered him, be it remembered, is described as 
the highest kind of worship — the worship due only to 
God.* — But why speak of blind beggars, or any others 
of his humble followers on earth, rendering such wor- 
ship to Jesus? seeing all men and aiJgels are com- 
manded to do so, and described as doing so. For 
" when he bringeth in the first-begotten into the world, 
he saith. And let all the angels of God worship him." 
"Wherefore also God hath highly exalted him and 
given him a name that is above every name ; that at 
the name of Jesus every knee should bow, of things in 
heaven, and things in earth, and things under the earth ; 

> John V. 17, 19. * John iz. 88, S9. * See ** Sodnitm Opinion," p. 96, nou 
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and that every tongae should confess that Jesns Christ 
is Lord to the glory of God the Father." " And I 
beheld/' says John, " and I heard the voice of many 
angels roond abont the throne, and the beasts, and 
the elders : and the number of them was ten thousand 
times ten thousand, and thousands of thousands ; say- 
ing with a loud voice, Worthy is t]ie Lamb that was 
slain to receive power, and riches, and wisdom, and 
strength, and honour, and glory, and blessing. And 
every creature which is in heaven, and on the earth, and 
under the earth, and such as are in the sea, and all 
that are in them, heard I saying, Blessing, and honour, 
aud glory, and power, be unto him that sittetli upon 
the throne, and unto the Lamb, for ever and ever. 
And the four beasts said, Amen. And the four and 
twenty elders fell down and worshipped him tliat liveth 
for ever and ever."^ 

But it may be objected, Is not all this honour and 
glory said to be given to Christ by the Father ? And 
does not this imply that it does not belong to him save 
by tlie will of the Father ; and tliat therefore he cannot 
be originally equal with the FatJier? The answer is 
plain and certain : That it is both gwen to him, and 
belongs to him by original right. It is given to him 
as man and mediator, because it belongs to him as 
God. For he is now ^hnade as much better than the 
angels as he hath by inheritance (t.e., by eternal pos- 
session) a more excellent name than they." Accord- 
ingly it was said to him, " Thy throne God is for 
ever and ever : a sceptre of righteousness is the sceptre 
of thy kingdom. Thou hast loved righteousness and 
. hated iniquity; therefore God, even thy God, hath 
anointed thee with the oil of gladness above thy fel- 
lows. And thou Lord in the beginning hast laid the 

1 Heb. L 6 ; FhiL a 9-11 ; Ber. r. U-14. 
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foundation of the earth ; and the heayens are the works 
of thy hands : they shall perish, but thou remainest ; 
and they all shall wax old as a garment ; and as a ves- 
ture shalt thou fold them up, and they shall be changed : 
but thou art the same, and thy years shall not fail."^ 

But it were needless to* enlarge on this ; for the pas- 
sages of Scripture which, either by direct assertion or 
indirect implication, contain evidence of the equality of 
Christ with the Father in all the perfections and prero- 
gatives of the Deity, are more numerous than could be 
mentioned, or than is commonly supposed. They meet 
us in almost every page of the inspired volume. Let 
the serious Christian and the earnest inquirer after 
truth, in the daily reading of the word of &od, set him- 
self to mark them,' and he will find them studding that 
word like stars in the milky way ; and so he will be 
immovably established in this great truth — ^this founda- 
tion of the Christian system — ^that Jesus Christ "who 
was made of the seed of David according to the flesh" 
was, in his pre-existing nature and person, not the 
highest creature — ^not a creature in any sense of the 
term — but " God over all blessed for ever." 
**This is the true God and eternal lipe."^ We 
have another observation to make, namely, — 



in. 

That the Arian opinion concerning Jesus Christ unsettles 
the foundation of Christianity, and reduces the whole sys- 
tem, doctrinal and practical, to confusion. 

The person of Jesus Christ is the foundation on which 
the Christian Church is built. The true and supreme 
divinity of Christ is the keystone of all its doctrines and 
duties and hopes. Remove this, and the whole struc- 

» Hel). i. 4, 8-12. « Bom. L 4 ; Ix. 6 ; 1 John v. 20. 
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tare is dissolved and becomes a heap of ruins. Retaiii 
this doctrine, and, like the body of Christ, the Chris- 
tian Chnrch and the Christian system are the temples 
of the living God ; the most high God — the only hving 
and tme God— dwells in them, and glorifies th«n. 
But banish this doctrine afid they become no way 
essentially different from the idol temples of the nations. 
A mere creatnre or an imaginary deity is then enthroned 
and worshipped in them ; and the worshipper ^^ feeds 
on ashes; a deceived heart has tnmed him aside, so 
that he cannot deliver his soul, or say. Is there not a 
lie in my right hand?" 

I mentioned l^efore that primitive Arianism is sup- 
posed to have arisen, partly, from the noxions influence 
of Jewish theology and Gentile philosophy on early 
Christianity, during the first straggles of the infant 
Church with these two great antagonists — ^these two 
serpents that sought to devour it in the cradle. And 
you can easfly conceive how this influence might ope- 
rate. On the one hand, the defenders of the truth 
would be tempted by Jewish unitarianism to yield up 
imperceptibly some essential points of the Christian 
doctrine of the Trinity ; and on the other, they might 
insensibly give way to the specious sopMstries of Gen- 
tile polytheism on the doctrine of the supreme divinity 
of Christ. By both of these tendencies they would be 
led to the same centre of rest — the idea that the divi- 
nity ascribed to Christ was some kind of inferior or 
created divinity, — a secondary or figurative divinity. 
Here both Jew and Gentile could meet, and take on 
them the profession of Christianity, without forsaking 
the first principles of their own faith — ^their own fancied 
wisdom. Arianism would thus please both ; for it was 
a concession to both, while Christianity alone suffered. 

I have little doubt that it .was in a similar way that 
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modem Ariamsm arose. It was an/ attempt to con- 
form Christianity to what is called natural religion, or 
to moke it squaore with the dictates of natural reason. 
The doctrine of the Trinity is so confounding to that 
reason, or so far beyond its readi, and the doctrine of 
inferior or deputy godships has always been so pleasing 
to it, that we need not be astonished that some of the 
greatest minds of modern times should have made this 
attempt, and that, deceived by their own subtleties, 
they should have been led away from ^^the Mth once 
deliyered unto the saints." Nor need we be surprised 
that many excellent and amiable men, — ^men most re- 
spectable in worldly station, and estimable in moral 
character, — should have followed ^Hheir pernicious 
ways." But not the less — only the more — ^is this heresy 
to be condemned as pemidons ; for what is it but a 
*^ denying of the Lord who bought them— denying the 
only Lord God, even our Lord Jesus Christ?"^ 

True, none are more ready to give high-sounding 
titles to Jesus Christ than Arians. They willingly 
allow to him all the divine names and honours which 
are given him in Scripture. But what boots it, when 
they allow them only in words? They deck him with 
the empty titles, but deny him the real glory which these 
titles express. They change their import, and employ 
them in a non^natural sense. In other words, they apply 
them to Inmjalsefyj and so dishonour both the Father 
and the Son. For, if the true and supreme divinity of 
Christ be disowned, what but a species of idolatry — a 
violation of the very first eonunandknent of the divine 
law — ^is it to give him- names and honours and worship 
to which he can have no true right T He is then but 
A creature; and, though the highest creature, the dis- 
tance between him and Otod is infinite, — ^the distance 

> 2 Pet U. 1,2; Jade 4, 
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between him and the lowest creature is but a cnbit or 
a span. 

Then, too, if the doctrine of Christ's supreme divinity 
be rejected as false, what doctme of Scripture can be 
received and reposed in as true I Certainly no doctrine 
seems more frequently or plainly or emphatically taught 
in Scripture than this ; none can be regarded as more 
fundamental or important ; and if then we cannot re- 
ceive the obvious dictates of the word of God on this 
point, on what other point can we receive them f Can 
we do so on the subject of the real humanity of Christ ? 
The one doctrine is as deep a mystery as the other. 
The one is as offensive to human wisdom, and as far 
above the reach of natural reason, as the other. And 
if then, in opposition to the plain letter of Scripture, 
the Arian ojanion that Christ was not truly God be 
received, why should the Cerinthian opinion that he was 
not reaUy man be rejected? The latter is not more 
obviously opposed to the letter and spirit of Scripture 
than the former. And if Christ was neither truly G^d» 
nor really man, what was Hef and where are tvef What 
was his atonement for sin, but a shadow ? and what are 
our hopes of salvation, founded on that atonement, but 
a dream ? The sacrifice of the Gospel is, in that case, 
no more reed than those of the Law ; and sin which ib 
real, is yet unexpiated — untaken away: so that if 
Christ was neither God nor man, "our faith is vain, we 
are yet in our sins !" 

Further, what, on this hypothesis, becomes of the 
glorious doctrine of divine love — the love of both the 
Father and the Son? According to the Scriptural view, 
the love of God is one in substance but different in 
form in the two persons of the Godhead ; but according 
to the Arian view, the love of the Father is annihilated, 
and the love of the Son becomes that of a mere creature. 
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For it was evidently no true love in the Father — no 
love, at least, worthy of the nature and name of God, 
to give a mere creature, hot essentially related to him- 
self, for the redemption of men. We could never see 
in this that "God is love;" and the mysterious procla- 
mation, "Awake O sword against my shepherd, and 
against the man who is my fellow, saith the Lord of 
hosts. Smite the Shepherd," — would indeed still be 
mysterious, but no longer for its love. And if salva- 
tion could come to man at all through such an atone- 
ment, certamly he would be more indebted for that 
salvation to the love of a fellow- creature — his own 
"fellow," not God's— than to the love of God I 

Nay more, the justice of God, displayed in the sacri- 
fice of Christ, would, on the Arian hypothesis, become 
as questionable as his love. For how could it be seen 
to be consistent with justice to lay the sins of the guilty 
on the head of the innocent — ^that innocent person 
being a mere creature, and having no power either "to 
lay down his own life, or to take it again!" The im- 
putation of sin would then be an act of mere authority 
and oppression, on the part of the Creator; and the 
bearing of it an act of invohmtary submission to wrong, 
on the part of the creature. There could be no "coun- 
sel of peace between them both ;" for the parties would 
not be equal. 

And, finally, the holiness and truth of God, his con- 
sistency and wisdom, would all become as doubtfnl&s 
his justice and love. For has he not said that he "will 
not give his glory to another f " while, according to the 
Arian scheme, this is the very thing he has done : he 
has given his glory to Jesus Christ, another than him- 
self — his praise to a mere creatures—Has he n9t also 
denounced the "worshipping and serving of the crea- 
ture, rather than of the Creator," as the first and 
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greatest of all sins ? yet, according to Ariamsm, this is 
the very thing which he has commanded— caUing on all 
men ^'to honour the Son eren as they hononr the 
Father," and to honour the Sonfir^ by believing on him 
and worshipping him, before they come by him to the 
Father. — ^And did he not cast down Ludfer, son of the 
morning, to bottomless perdition, for nsnrping the 
honours and prerogatives of Deity? while, according 
to Arianism, he himself had purposed to do virtually 
the same thing-— to award these honours and preroga- 
tives to another creature — ^to raise another Lucifer to 
the throne of the Eternal. True, God may give to a 
creature what a creature may not dare to assume to 
himself. But if this be all the difference between the 
histories of Satan and Christ ; if there be so iMn a par- 
tition between the deepest doom, and the highest glory 
— between the origin of all evil and the origin of all 
good ; if the great "mystery of iniquity" be thus nearly 
allied to the "great mystery of godliness," — ^who will 
say that the holiness and truth, the consistency and 
wisdom of God, are not in danger of being obscured 
and confounded? or rather that, to the minds of crea- 
tures, they are not so already ? 

But to conclude : let me call on all and especially 
on the young to beware of this Arian opinion concern- 
ing Jesus Christ. It is not perhaps so daring or so 
startling, especially when dressed in the plausibilities 
of its defenders, as the Socinian opinion; but it is 
more insidious, and also naturally leads to Socinianism 
or deism. Why has Arianism, however often it has 
raised its standard, and however great the men who 
have acted as its standard-bearers, never become a 
dominant, or even a permanent heresy in the Christian 
Church ? I answer. Not because its adherents have ever 
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retnnied in great numbers to catholic Christianity, but 
because they have gone on, like Priestley, and in due 
time become Socinians, and many of them, I fear, deists 
or atheists. To stop at Arianism, I apprehend, is im- 
pos^ble. It is as if one should endeavour to arrest 
himself after taking the first step over a precipice. It 
is as if a pilot should attempt to station his vessel im- 
mediately off the point of some rocky, stormy promon- 
tory, where conflicting winds meet, and opposing cur- 
rents continually run. Here, on the one hand, is the 
safe haven of Scriptural truth, where ^ you may cast 
anchor on the rock of ages; there, on the other, is 
the comparatively smooth and shallow bay of Socinian- 
ism, where you may drop it in the shifting and deceit- 
ful sands of human reason and philosophy ; but at the 
point between,* there is no anchorage and no shelter 
-^nothing but storms above, and deep, unfathomable 
gulfs below. 

The miserable death of Arlus, the father of this 
heresy, has sometimes been considered as a sentence 
of divine condemnation pronounced upon his heresy, 
and a warning from heaven against it. It is danger- 
ous for us, however, to interpret the judgments, or 
wield the thundierbolts of God. All that we can 
safely say is that it is predicted in the New Testament, 
"That there would be false teachers in the Church 
who would privily bring in damnable heresies, even 
denying the Lord who bought them, and bringing upon 
themselves swiffc destruction;*' and that the case of 
Arius agrees thereto. Certainly no heresy of early 
times could be more justly described as "damnable" 
than his, and no end more worthy of the name of 
"swiffc destruction.'* According to the testimony of 
the most intelligent and trustworthy historians he had 
made a deceitful profession of his faith to the emperor, 
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and confirmed it with an oath. The emperor, satisfied 
with this profession, ordered him to be pubUcly re-ad- 
mitted to the fellowship of the Church, from which he 
had been excommonicated. The pious bishop of ^Con- 
stantinople, unwilling to admit him, was filled with 
perplexity, and cried to God for deliverance from his 
embarrassment. The day appointed for the solemn 
ceremony was come. Arins, as some say, was already 
proceeding in triumph from the imperial palace to the 
metropolitan church, when he was suddenly smitten 
with a painful internal distemper of which he died in 
agony the same day. We cannot certainly say that 
this was a judgment from God on account of his wicked- 
ness ; but let us at the same time beware of thinking 
and feeling in reference to such occurrences as if "there 
was no God." While we avoid passing sentence on 
others, however wicked, let us at the same time take 
heed to ourselves lest, denying the truth, or holding it in 
unrighteousness, we bring upon ourselves that "wrath 
of God" which certainly is "revealed from Heaven 
against all ungodliness, and all unrighteousness of men." 
Let us "beware lest we also, being led away with the 
error of the wicked, fall from our own stedfastness : " 
but let us "grow in grace and in the knowledge of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. To him be glory both 
now and for ever. Amen." 
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Thou Essential Word, 

Who from eternity 
Dwelt with the Father, and wast God, 

Who wast ordained to be 
The Saviour of onr race ; 

Welcome indeed then art, 
Blessed Redeemer, Fonnt of grace. 

To this my longing heart I 

• 

Why didst then leave thy throne, 

0' Jesns, what could bring 
Thee to a world where e'en Thine own 

Knew not their rightful King? 
Thy love beyond aU thought, 

Stronger than death or hell, 
And our deep woe, this wonder wrought 

That Thou on earth didst dwell. 



I 



9^nt 



1 JolM V. 20.— "We know that tiie Son of Gk)d is come, and that he hath 
g^ven 118 an nnderatanding, fhat we may know him that is true; luid we 
are in him that ia true, even in hia Son JeaoB Chiiat This ia the tme God, 
and eternal life." 
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to it— Clarke's argument founded on hia definition of the word person — Chan- 
ning*s argument — ^The infidel objection. Obsnivation II. Jesus Christ, by 
an eternal, divine arrangement, oonstttated Hediatoc— Scriptural designa- 
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the Old Testament period the conductor of divine providence and grace 
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V. 

THE CATHOLIC OPINION. 



PART FIB8T. 

The subject of this discourse is the Catholic Opinion 
CONCERNING Jesus Christ — what the generality of 
Christians have always held to be the truth concerning htm. 
This is a much more extensive subject than that of any 
of the preceding discussions ; for it naturally compre- 
hends not only the truth about his person, but that also 
about his office, as Mediator, and his twrk, as the 
Saviour of the world. Not only so, each of these 
points might be viewed with a reference to the three 
conditions in which he has been revealed to us in Scrip- 
ture : — ^his pre-existing condition, before he came in the 
flesh ; his incarnate condition, when he tabernacled on 
earth ; and his present condition, as raised from the 
dead and glorified by the Father " with that glory 
which he had with him before the world was." Thus 
the title of the present discourse, instead of point- 
ing to a single question, as that of each of the forego- 
ing was specially designed to do, takes in a complete 
system of Christology, and might be made to compre- 
hend all the doctrines of revealed religion. 

It would, of course, be useless to attempt the survey 
of so wide a field of contemplation in any one discourse, 
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or even in any number of discourses of the general 
character of this series. I propose to devote two lec- 
tures to it ; and all I shall attempt is, keeping in view 
the threefold division of the history or manifestations 
of Christ which J have mentioned, to make a few obser- 
vations on some of the most prominent truths in regard 
to his person, office, and work, which may be said to 
constitute the chief articles of the Christian faith on 
these subjects. — And to begin with his pre-existing 
condition, I remark — 

I. 

That it is, and has always been, an essential part of the 
Catholic doctrine concerning Jesos Christ, that he is a 
Divine person, the second person of the blessed Trinity. 

The doctrine of the Trinity is a great and funda- 
mental part of the Christian system, for it may be truly 
said to be the basis on which all the faith and worship 
of the Christian Church rest; and that system may 
be described as a majestic, spiritual temple, erected to 
the name and filled with the glory of a Three-One 
God. It is also as important practically as it is theo- 
retically. ' We cannot be Christians at all without 
holding it, and we cannot be intelligent or decided 
Christians without having it constantly before our 
minds, mingling with all the parts of our Christian 
faith and all the exercises of our Christian worship. 
For, whether we will or no, this doctrine meets us at 
every turn in the path of the Christian profession. Our 
first introduction to the Christian Church involves an 
exhibition of the doctrine of the Trinity ; for we are 
baptized "in the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost." Every spiritual offering of 
prayer or praise is an acknowledgment of this doctrine ; 
for, formally considered, it is presented to the Father, 
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in the name of the Son, by the help of the Holy Ghost. 
And the concluding service on every occasion of public 
worship is a memorial of it ; for the " apostolic bless- 
ing" which has, I presume, been employed for this pur- 
pose from the beginning of the Christian age, by all 
sections of the Christian Church, is pronounced in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost. Nay, so was it also, we have reason to believe, 
in the Old Testament Church ; for the threefold bless- 
ing in the name of the Lord, pronounced by the priests 
on the tribes of Israel, may warranta])ly be regarded as 
having the same import — ^uwolving the same memorial 
and acknowledgment. " The Lord bless thee and 
keep thee : The Lord make his face to shine upon 
thee, and be gracious unto thee : The Lord lift up his 
countenance upon thee, and give thee peace." ^ 

But it may be objected, That this doctrine of the 
Trinity is a very mysterious doctrine, and how then 
can it be either an important or practical one? I 
answer, that in one view it is indeed the profoundest 
of all mysteries, but in another it is one of the plainest 
of all matters of fact. For what is the doctrine of the 
Trinity, but simply this : That the eternal Deity is, 
in one respect, one ; but, in another respect, he is mcyre 
than om — ^he is three ? And hence we speak of him 

^ Ntun. vi. 24-26. — " After this form the High Priest was commanded to 
bless the diildren of Israel. The name of the Lord^ in Hebrew Jehovah, is 
here repeated three times, and parallel to this is the form of Christian baptism ; 
wherein the three personal terms of Father^ San^ and Holy Ohoit, are not re- 
presented as so many difTcrent names, but as one name : the one divine nature 
of God being no more divided by these three, than by the single name Je?u>- 
vah thrice repeated. If the three articles of this benediction be attentively 
considered, their contents will be found to agree respectively to the three 
persons taken in the usual order of the Father^ the Son, and the Holy Ohott. 
The Father is the author of blessing and preservation. Oraee and illumination 
are from the Son, by whom we have </te light of the knowledge of the glory of 
Gody in the face of Jesus Christ. Peace is the gift of the Spirit^ whose name is 
Vie Comforter^ and whose first and best fruit is the work ot P«»ceJ*— Jones on 
the Trinity. — See also Eaks' New Analysis of Chronology y etc., voL liL, p. 288. 
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as a Tfirdtyy t.e., a Tri-^mty^ a Three-one God* This is 
the sum of the doctrine ; and the reasons of it are 
equally simple and intelligible : namely, that while all 
reason and revelation proclaim that God is One — one 
Eternal and Self-existent being — one Jehovah, there 
are at the same time multitudes of passages of Scripture 
which cannot be understood (and indeed the whole 
framework of revealed religion would be disjointed and 
destroyed) without the idea of a threefold distinction in 
this one, eternal being — ^which distinction, without dis- 
solving the unxty^ involves and develops the trinity^ in 
the Godhead. 

In regard to the precise respect in which God is one, 
and the precise respect in which he is ihree^ Scripture 
gives us no adequate information. It neither professes 
nor attempts to do so ; and the less we ourselves specu- 
late on these points, or on the manner in which this unity 
and trinity may be conceived to consist together, so much 
the better. To be able to explain this consistency is not 
necessary ; and seeing both the unity and the trinxty are 
undefined and undefinable, it may be safely said to be 
impossible for man to explain it. We are in the habit, 
indeed, for convenience' sake, and for the purposes of 
edification, of saying that God is one, as to his essence^ 
or substance^ or nature^ — and that he is three, as to his 
personality ; in other words, that " there are three per- 
sons in the Godhead, the Father, and the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost ; and these three are one God, the same iii 
substance, equal in power and glory." But we ought 
ever to keep in mind that as, when we apply the terms 
Father and Son to God, we do not mean to convey pre- 
cisely the same ideas as when we apply them to men, 
so neither do we profess to use the word person in pre- 
cisely the same sense in the two cases. Human 
language is still more inadequate to express accurately 
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and fully the things of God than the human intellect to 
comprehend them ; and frequently we must use a term 
to express a certain idea, not because it comes up to 
that idea, but because it does so more nearly, or less 
imperfectly, than any other we can find. Hence the 
danger of misapprehension ; and hence also the room 
for cavil and controversy. 

To illustrate this : Clarke's whole argument against 
the Catholic doctrine of the Trinity may be said to be 
founded on his definition of the word person ; and that 
definition too, as it appears to me, is something very 
like a begging of the whole question. He takes person 
to mean "aw intelligent agent ;^* and concludes that as 
God must be " one simple, nncompounded, undivided, 
intelligent agent," therefore there can be only one per- 
son in the Godhead. Now, whether, in the language 
of philosophers, this be a good definition of the word 
person or not, I shall not seek to determine ; but sure I 
am that in the language of the common people, in which 
the doctrines of religion must commonly be expressed, 
it is not. On the one hand, an infant, " that cannot 
discern between its right hand and its left," is not yet 
an intelligent agent ; but in good English — ^the good 
old English of our bibles — it is a person. On the other 
hand, the lower animals are so far intelligent agents, 
yet not persons. When we are asleep, we cease for 
the time to be intelligent agents ; but surely we do not 
cease to be persons. And if you look into a common 
EngKsh dictionary (say Johnson's) you will find that 
among the ten or twelve diflFerent meanings of the word 
person which are given, that of intelligent agent does not 
occur. Besides, even if this were a good definition of 
the term, what is to hinder us from conceiving and 
speaking of a threefold distinction in one intelligent 
agent, as well as in one intelligent essence, — and so ap- 

L 
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plying the word person in a more general acceptation to 
the One God, and in a more particular acceptation to 
the three subsistences in the Godhead ? For my part, 
I see nothing to prevent this : and the truth is, we ac- 
tually do it ; for when we speak of God, or of the God- 
head, in opposition to pantheists, we speak of him as a 
personal God, or as a person ; but at the same time, in 
perfect consistency with this mode of speaking, we be- 
lieve and say, in opposition to the Arians and Uni- 
tarians, that there are three persons in the Godhead. 
Thus Clarke's fundamental objection to the doctrine of 
the Trinity either faUs to the ground, or becomes a 
mere quibble about the meaning of a word. 

But forth steps Chinning, and he takes up the same 
quibble in a somewhat different shape. A person, ac- 
cording to him, means ^' an individual mind^^ having its 
own perception, will, and consciousness ; and to say, 
therefore, that there are three persons in the Godhead, 
is to say that there are three different minds, having 
each a separate perception, will, and consciousness ; 
which is in other words to say that there are Mree Gods, 
— I do not profess to give his very words, but only 
what I apprehend to be the pith of his argument. — 
And what shall we say to this I Perhaps, as applied 
to man, person may, and sometimes does, mean an indi- 
vidual mind ; but not more frequently than it means an 
individual body ; and much more frequently than either 
is it used (without distinguishing the mind and body) 
for an individual human being, Channing, therefore, 
might as well have objected, that to say that there are 
three persons in the Godhead is to say that there are 
three bodies, or three human beings in the Godhead. He, 
or the pantheist, might as well object, that to make 
God a person is to make him a human being. Most 
certainly, the three persons of the Godhead do not 
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meau three different minds, bat one Omniscient Mind, 
with a threefold distinction in it, — in virtue of which 
distinction, each of the persons holds his own place in 
the one undivided counsel, and performs his own part 
in the one magnificent operation of the Omnipresent 
and Eternal Deity. 

But once more : the deist or infidel will, no doubt, 
wish to be heard on this question. And what will he 
object to the doctrine of the Trinity ? Most probably, 
that it is an unintelligible mystery and therefore an in- 
credible fable. Nay, he may say, ' It is a self-contra- 
diction: for how can one be three^ or three onef To 
which we answer, A religion without a mystery is 
A RELIGION WITHOUT A GoD. The greatest of all mys- 
teries is the being of God^ the unbeginning, self-exist- 
ing, uncaused Cause of all things ; and surely when we 
have believed in this mystery, we cannot rationally 
refuse to believe in any other mystery which this God 
may please to reveal to us. And as to one being three, 
or three one, it seems necessary only to ask any one 
who stumbles at this, to reflect upon himself. Unless 
he deny that he has a soul — an immaterial, intelligent 
spirit, within him, — unless he think himself merely a 
piece of organised matter, — he must believe that there 
are two distinct and totally different kinds of substance 
in his one person, (for anything he knows to the con- 
trary there may be more than two, if there be more in 
all the universe of God) ; so that in himself two are owe, 
ov oneiB two; and if so, surely.it is immeasurable pre- 
sumption in him to determine, without a shadow of evi- 
dence, that there cannot be an exemplification of the 
same thing, though in a different and still more myste- 
rious way, in the eternal and incomprehensible Deity. 
In one word, as we have already said, both the unity 
of the Godhead, and the trinity of persons in it, are 
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to as equally nndefinable ideas, and therefore all the 
wisdom of man can never prove them incompatible with 
each other.^ 

I have dwelt thus long on the doctrine of the Trinity, 
because of its fundamental position and unspeakable im- 
portance in the Christian system. I only add that 
when we say that Jesus Christ is, in his divine nature, 
the second person of the Trinity, we mean that in aQ 
the plans and operations of the Deity, so far at least as 
we know them, he holds the second place. In all these 
plans and operations there is an order in which the per- 
sons are spoken of, and in which each performs his own 
peculiar or personal part ; that order is never altered 
or reversed ; and in it Christ is second. He is never 
first — ^he is never third. All things are of or fnm. the 
Father, in or by the Son, hy or ihrmgh the Holy Ghost.* 

n. 

It is another part of the Catholic doctrine concerning Jesn« 
Christ, in his pre-existing condition, that by an eternal 
purpose or arrangement he was constituted the Mediator 
between God and man. 

I shall not dwell on this element of the Catholic 
opinion concerning Jesus Christ. All who believe in 
him as the Redeemer of man, and in the foreknowledge 
and decrees of God, must at once admit this eternal 
purpose and regard it as the foundation of all the mani- 
festations and actings of Christ in his character of Me- 
diator in time, and especially of that manifestation of 

1 The unity and trinity in the €rodhead may he compared to two unknown 
quantities in algebra. So long as they are unknovm no wisdom or science 
can pronounce them unequal. And if one who knowi them should say that 
they form an equation, he would be a presumptuous and self-conceited scio- 
list — a/oo/, who would contradict or refuse to believe it. 

> 1 Cor. viii. 6; xll. 8; John i. 3, 10; Col. i. 16, 17, 20; Heb. L 2; 2 Cor. 
V. 18 ; Eph. ii. 22. 
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him in the fleah of which it is said, "Who Terily was 
fore-ordained before the fonndation of the world, bnt was 
manifeBt in these last times for yon, who by him do be- 
lieTe in God, that raised him from the dead, and f ave 
him glory; that your faith and hope might be in G-otL"' 

This eternal pnrpose or arrangemeat, in reference to 
the mediation of Christ, proceeded evidently on the 
divine foreknowledge of the ain of man; and its grand 
end and design were to glorify God in the salvation of u 
great bnt definite nomber of the homan race. It is 
spoken of in Scriptnre nnder various des^uatious. 
Sometimes it is referred to as an anthoritative;wrp(i*e or 
appomtment of the Father, "which he purposed in him- 
self;" for in tliis arrangement, and in all the divine dis- 
pensations coming ander it, the Father occnpiee what are 
called his "eeonoraical relations," — snataining the ma- 
jesty of the Qodhead and commissioning and directing 
the other persons of the Trinity; and hence the acknow- 
ledged subordination of the Son and Spirit, in all these 
dispensations, to the Father. At other times tins divine 
arrangement is spoken of as a covenant or a "counsel of 
peace" between the Father and the Son ; because, evi- 
dently, from their original equality and their maty in 
mind and will and power, the Son must have been as 
spoutaneons — as voluntary, in its formation, &t^ the 
Father himself. "I have made a covenant with my 
chosen. The counsel of peace shall be between them 
both."' 

But whatever be the particular designation under 
which this great divine arrangement is described, no 
reasonable doubt can be entertained of the scriptural- 
ness of the idea, or of the fact that all the dispensations 
of God in time — the whole history of human redemption 
and of the providence and grace of God smce the world 

1 1 Fet i. 20, II. 'PiluLili. 3; Ze(*.>1. 18. 
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began — are the development of this eternal purpose. 
To it and to the constitution of Christ as Mediator, in- 
cluded in it, the language of Solomon in the name of 
Wisdom, is generally understood to refer : "The Lord 
possessed me in the beginning of his way, before his 
works of old. I was set up from everlasting, from the 
beginning, or ever the earth was. Then was I by him, 
as one brought up with him ; and I was daily his de- 
light, rejoicing always before him ; rejoicing in the habit- 
able parts of his earth, and my delights were with the 
sons of men."^ The Psalms and Prophets frequently 
refer to it, and give its tenor: "I will declare the de- 
cree : the Lord hath said to me, Thou art my Son, this 
day have I begotten thee. Ask of me, and I will give 
thee the heathen for thine inheritance, and the utter- 
most parts of the earth for thy possession." "When 
his soul shall make an offering for Sin, he shall see his 
seed, he shall prolong his days, and the pleasure of the 
Lord shall prosper in his hand. He shall see of the 
travail of his soul and shall be satisfied : by his knowledge 
shall my righteous servant justify many ; for he shall 
bear their iniquities. Therefore will I divide him a por- 
tion with the great, and he shall divide the spoil with 
the strong ; because he poured out his soul unto death : 
and he was numbered with the transgressors ; and he 
bare the sin of many, and made intercession for the 
transgressors."* Repeated allusions to it are also con- 
tained in our Lord's intercessory prayer — a prayer 
presented by him in his character of Mediator : "Father 
the hour is come, glorify thy Son, that thy Son also 
may glorify thee ; as thou hast given him (given him in 
the eternal purpose) power over all flesh that he might 
give etenial life to as many as thou hast given him (in 
the same purpose). I have glorified thee on the earth ; 

» Pror. viii 22-81. » Ps. U. 7, 8 ; laa. Hit 10-12. 
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I have finished the work which (in the same everlasting 
arrangement) thou gavest me to do. Father I will that 
they also whom (in this arrangement) thou ha«t given 
me be with me where I am ; that they may behold the 
glory which thou hast given me ; for thou lovedst me 
before the foundation of the world." ^ And there are 
many plain references to it also in the Apostolical 
epistles ; such as these : — " Blessed be the God and Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, who hath blessed us" with all 
spiritual blessings in heavenly places in Christ; according 
as he hath chosen us in him before the foundation of 
the world, that we should be holy and without blame 
before him : having in love predestinated us to the adop- 
tion of children by Jesus Christ to himself, according to 
the good pleasure of his will, to the praise of the glory 
of his grace, wherein he hath made us accepted in the 
Beloved." "In hope of eternal life which God, that 
cannot lie, promised before the world began." ^ 

But not to dwell longef on these things, and not to 
enter at present into any detail as to this ofl&ce of 
Christ as Mediator, permit me to remark that, as has 
been already hinted, all the manifestations of Christ 
and all his doings and suflferings both as the repre- 
sentative of God and the redeemer of man, come under 
this office, and are the developments of this external 
arrangement. Thus the whole providence and grace 
of God from the beginning to the end of time constitute 
one connected and harmonious system — one sublime, 
though mysterious revelation of the character and 
counsels of the eternal God ; and Jesus Christ occupies 
the same place in all, being the medium of intercourse 
and the link of union between God and man — ^the re- 

1 John xvli. 1, 2, 4, 24 : see Dr Brown's Exp. of oar Lord's Intercessory 
Prayer: passim. 
* Eph. i. 3-6 ; Tit. I 2. 
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presentatiye of God to man, the representative of man 
to God. 

The mediatorial office and work of Christ are no 
doabt sometimes spoken of in Scripture in a more 
limited aspect than this: as when he is called ''the 
mediator of the New Covenant," in contradistinction 
to Moses and Aaron and others, who occupied the place 
of mediators under the Old Covenant or dispensation. 
They are also sometimes viewed with a special reference 
to his incarnate condition and atoning death, which are 
the key-stone of all his mediatorial work. But this 
does not prevent the more comprehensive view which 
we have mentioned, but rather furnishes new and varied 
illustrations of it. Moses and Aaron, and all the prophets, 
priests, and kings of the Old Testament ages, were but 
deputies of Christ as Mediator, and hence the corre- 
spondence of their offices to his. Besides, the dispensa- 
tions of these ages, being preparatory for that of the 
New Testament, rested on the same foundation — the 
eternal counsel of God — and had the same great end in 
view. They were therefore an essential part of the 
mediatorial work of Christ, and he in his divine nature 
superintended and conducted them. all. But as they 
were only preparatory, — as Christ had not yet taken 
upon him human nature, in which alone he could present 
that efficacious sacrifice for sin which the counsel of 
peace required, — for this and many other reasons, these 
dispensations were .so framed as to be at the same time 
8j/mbolical of the last and perfect dispensation in which 
Christ himself in human nature — "God manifest in 
flesh" — should be revealed as performing all the work, 
and bearing all the glory, of his mediatorial office. They 
were at once essential parts of Christ's mediatorial work, 
and temporary, typical, imperfect, and earthly illustra- 
tions — " shadows " — of the whole of it. " Behold the 
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man whose name is The Branch ; and he shall grow 
np ont of his place, and he shall build the temple of 
the Lord ; even he shall build the temple of the Lord ; 
and he shall bear the glory, and he shall sit and rule upon 
his throne ; and he shall be a priest upon his throne : 
and the counsel of peace shall be between them both."^ 

ni. 

Jesus Christ was, in his pre-existing condition, the Creator 
of the world ; and also, under the former dispensations of 
religion, the Revealed God — the conductor of all the pro- 
vidence and grace of God. 

On the first part of the above proposition it is unneces- 
sary to insist ; for the truth upon the subject is so fre- 
quently and plainly stated in Scripture, that to doubt 
it or reject it is equivalent to a rejection of the autho- 
rity of God. " God created all things by Jesus Christ." 
" All things were made by him ; and without him was 
not anything m,ade that was made." " By him were 
all things created which are in heaven, and which 
are in earth, visible and invisible, whether they be 
thrones or dominions or principalities or powers; all 
things were created by him and for him ; and he is be- 
fore all things, and by him all things consist."^ — ^It is 
worthy of being noticed by the way, and as a corrobora- 
tion of what has just been said of the work of Christ as 
Mediator, that the last of these scriptures and some 
others seem to represent all creation q& brought into 
existence and preserved in existence by Christ, not only 
in his divine nature, but also in his official character as 
Mediator. All things are said to be created /or him as 
well as b^ him as Mediator ; for it is in thil character 
that he is there spoken of — " God's dear Son, in whom 
we have redemption through his blood, even the for- 

1 Zech. vi. 12, 13. ' Eph. iii 9 ; John l 3 ; CoL L 16, 17. 
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giveness of sins — ^who is the image of the invisible God, 
the first-born of eyery creature." And what a lofty 
and consistent view of the mediatorial office of Christ, 
and the glory of Christ himself does this afford I The 
visible creation — heaven and earth — ^is the theatre, or 
rather the temple in which he performs his mediatorial 
functions. The earth is the outer couH, heaven the 
inner court — " the holy of holies" — of that temple, in 
which he acts as a priest. '^ Heaven is his throne and 
the earth his footstool," as a King. Angels and prin- 
cipalities and powers are his attendants and mini- 
sters. Men — his brethren — are the subjects of these 
mediatorial functions ; and the end and object of all is 
the glory of God in the salvation of the Church of 
which he is made the head. For " he is the head of 
his body the Church : who is the beginning, the first- 
born from the dead ; that in all things he might have 
the pre-eminence : for it pleased the Father that in 
him should all fulness dwell ; and (having made peace 
by the blood of his cross) by him to reconcile all things 
unto himself ; by him, I say, whether they be things in 
earth, or things in heaven."^ And if all creation was 
thus brought into existence by and for Christ as Medi- 
ator, how certainly must all the providence and grace 
of God since have been conducted by and for him, in 
the same character, and in order to the development of 
that eternal counsel in which he was appointed to this 
office. 

But this brings us back to the point to which we 
wished more particularly to direct your attention, 
namely. That from the beginning of the world, and 
under all fhe various dispensations of revealed religion, 
Christ — the second person of the Trinity, not the first 
— was the revealed God, and the revealed conductor of 

1 Col. i. 18-20. 
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all the providence, and grace of God. For although 
this idea has been entertained by the generality of Chris- 
tians from the days of the apostles downwards, it is not, 
I fear, so impressively realised and remembered, in onr 
day, as it ought to be ; and there is not, therefore, 
in many Christians any suitable apprehension of the 
glory with which the Sicriptures invest our blessed Re- 
deemer ; and consequently they can have no adequate 
idea of his condescension — his unspeakable self-abase- 
ment — when, " being in the form of God he thought it 
not robbery^to be equal with God, but made himself of 
no reputation, and took upon him the form of a servant, 
and was made in the likeness of men ; and being found 
in fashion as a man, he humbled himself and became 
obedient unto death, even the death of the cross. "^ 

I alluded to this idea in last discourse, as one which 
could easily be supported from Scripture, but I would 
now mention more particularly how it may be so. 
And I begin by remarking that I cannot help thinking 
an eminent and orthodox theologian to be mistaken 
when he speaks as if there were no explicit declaration 
of Scripture on the subject ;^ for I am persuaded that 
we have a very explicit declaration, in the very place 
where it was most naturally to be expected, namely, the 
first paragraph of John's gospel, containing as it does a 
short summary of the pre-existing actions and glory of 
Christ. Let us glance at the passage for a moment. In 
the first chapter of John, verses 6--9, it is said, " There 
was a man sent from God whose name was John. The 
same came for a witness, to bear witness of the Light, 
that all men through him might believe. He was not 
that Light, but was sent to bear .witness of that Light. 
That was the true Light which lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world." Now, this last statement 

1 Pha iL 6-8. » HUl's Lect on Divinity, VoL XL, p. 102. 
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ought unquestionably to be read and understood thus : 
" That Light, the true Light, which lighteth every man, 
was coming — was about to come— into the world :" ue,, 
in the days of John the Baptist, Christ, or the Word, 
the true Light, was about to be manifested in the flesh. 
For this " coming into the world" is plamly his manifes- 
tation in flesh referred to in the 14th Terse : " The 
Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us (and we 
beheld his glory, the glory as of the only begotten of 
the Father) full of grace and truth." But observe 
what the evangelist says before he comes to announce 
and describe this manifestation of Christ in the flesh. 
He says, verses 11-13, " He was (or had been) in the 
world, and the world was made by him, and the world 
knew him not. He came (or had come) to his own, 
and his own received him not. But as many as received 
him, to them gave he power to become the sons of God, 
even to them that believed on his name^" ^ — ^Now the 
plain meaning of this, I apprehend, is that the Divine 
person spoken of in the preceding context, " the Word," 
" the Light," was not now, in the days of John the 
Baptist, coming into the world for the first time. He 
was coming in a new form — a new manner, — ^he was 
coming in the flesh ; but he had been in the world be- 
fore, even from the beginning ; for the world was. made 
and had been continually upheld by him : though " the 
world knew him not," i.e., the great mass of man- 
kind had no knowledge of him. Nay, this was not the 
only sense in which he had been in the world before ; 
for he had come also to " his own^'^ i»e,, his own habita- 

* Nothing is more common with John than to use the Greek aorlst in the 
sense of the pluperfect : as for instance in this chap., ver. 19, 33 ; and chap, 
iy. 1 ; xviii. 24, etc. That the expression ^y ipx»iM»ov us r. x. ought to be 
rendered " was coming, (or about to come) into the world," may be seen from 
a precisely analogous expression in Acta xxi. 3, rendered " there the ship was 
(about) to unlade her burden." 
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tion — his own "dwellings" or temple;^ but "Ais oimi'' 
people^ — ^the Jewish nation (as a whole) had not received 
or recognised him. But some of them had received him, 
and to the^se he had given the privilege of being the sons 
of God — the true, spiritual adoption — " even to them 
believing on his name; who (having also the true, 
spiritual regeneration) were born, not of blood, nor of 
the will of the flesh, nor of the wilLof man, but of God." 
This language (though equally applicable to New Tes- 
tament believers) points, evidently, to Old Testament 
believers, "the true Israel;" and the whole paragraph 
relates, as evidently, to Old Testament manifestations 
of Christ, both in the whole world as the God of provi- 
dence, the " King of nations," and in the Jewish church 
as the God of grace and salvation — the revealed " God 
of Abraham and Isaac and Jacob," the " Shepherd, 
and Holy One of Israel, whose dwelling-place was in 
Zion — who dwelt between the cherubim." And then, 
accordingly, follows the account of his manifestation in 
the flesh, as subsequent to these, — his tabemaclipg 
among men in human nature : " And the Word was 
made flesh, and tabernacled among us full of grace and 
truth; and we beheld his glory, the glory as of the 
only begotten of the Father." 

This, then, is an explicit declaration of the Catholic 
doctrine that it was the second person of the Trinity 
who was revealed as " Jehovah-God" under the former 
dispensations of religion ; and that from the beginning 
of the world all the superintendence of divine provi- 
dence and grace— all divine government — was in his 
hand. And this doctrine could easily be supported by 

1 r« <^i«, the neuter plural^ in the only other instances in which it occurs 
in John, signifies a man's own dweUmg or home: chap. xvi. S2; xix. 27. So 
also in Acts xxi. 6. And this is the most suitable meaning here, the word 
Z^f*»'*'»^ 0^ ff'»*i*etf*»'nb being understood, referring to the Jewish temple or 
tabernacle. Ps. xliiL 4 ; Ixzxiv. 1, etc., Sejtt. 
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other scriptures, as well as by many powerful argu- 
ments. It is, we cannot doubt, the very reason of the 
names, " the Word of God, the Light of men,*' given 
him in this passage ; for the one of these designations is 
that by which the revealed God was commonly knoWn 
and spoken of among the Jews ; ^ and the other is 
plainly descriptive of him Koth as the source of revela- 
tion and the author of salvation, as well as descriptive 
of the form in which he was manifested in the taber- 
nacle and temple — the SheJcinah. " The Lord is my 
Light and my salvation. With thee is the fountain of 
life ; in thy light shall we see light.'** 

Notice also that it is said in the 18th verse of the 
first chapter of John, that " no man hath seen God (the 
Father) at any time ; the only begotten Son who is in 
the bosom of the Father, he hath declared him," or 
made him known. Mark the precision and universality 
of this assertion, implying that the Father — the first 
person of the Godhead — was never seen — never mani- 
fested visibly, in any form, to men : " No man hath seen 
him at any timeP Remember also what Christ himself 
said of the Father : " Not that any man hath seen the 
Father, save he which is of God, he hath seen the 
Father ; " and what an apostle has written of him : 
" Who dwelleth in light which no man can approach 
unto ; whom no man hath seen or can see."* — What 
now is the obvious conclusion from these, and similar 
statements ? Plainly, that the Father, the first person 
of the Trinity, was never revealed in his own person — 
never seen ; and that the Divine person so often spoken 
of in the Old Testament as seew, must have been the 
second — ^he who is designated by John the " Word 
of God," and the " Light of men," and described by 

^ Sec Appendix, Note VL * Ps. xxviL 1 ; xxxvL 9. 

s JohjQ Yl. 46 ; 1 Tim. vL 16 ; 1 John iv. 12. 
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Paul as the " image of the invisible God," the " bright- 
ness of his glory, and the express image of his person." 

Jesus Christ, then, — ^that Divine person who was 
made flesh and tabernacled for, a generation on the 
earth, " full of grace and truth," and in whom his dis- 
ciples saw " the glory as of the only begotten of the 
Father," — was, under the Old Testament dispensations, 
the revealed God, and the revealer of God ; and to him 
therefore belong all the power and authority, the honour 
and glory, the names and prerogatives ascribed to that 
Divine person, or exercised by him. He was and is 
" Jehovah-God, the I am, the Lord of Hosts, the 
Holy One of Israel." To him the worship of the 
Old Testament Church was more immediately paid ; 
and by him the interests of that Church were super* 
intended, and all her glorious deliverances accomplished. 
He was at the same time, as Mediator, the " messenger" 
and " servant" of the eternal and invisible Father, — 
his representative, — ^the " angel of his presence," — the 
" angel of the covenant," — the " angel in whom was his 
name." 

Of course, this part of the Catholic opinion concern- 
ing Jesus Christ has been, Uke all the others, objected 
to both by Arians and Unitarians ; but in this case it 
so happens that they are antagonists (as they are in- 
deed in many other questions) and answer each the 
objections of the other : and thus, in turn, they help 
to support the Catholic doctrine. Let me only for a 
moment glance at the chief objections and arguments 
of each, and the sufficient answer that shuts the mouth 
of both. And to begin with the Unitarian: he, of 
course, denying His pre-existence, is compelled to deny 
that Jesus Christ had anything to do with these Old 
Testament manifestations of a Divine person. He holds 
them all to have been manifestations of the One God, i.e. 
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the one person of the Godhead, in whom he belieres ; 
and he endeavonrs to remove the difficulty arising Arom 
the fact that this Godis inyisible and was never seen, by 
alleging that these manifestations were all symbolical— 
that they were angelical or human forms appearing for 
the tinje as the symbols and " organs" of the Deity. — 
Now to this it might be answered that these angelical 
or human forms are spoken of, and act, as " intelligent 
agents," and therefore, on the objector's own principles, 
are to be regarded as real persons ; for Unitarians as 
well as Arians so define the term person. Either, then, 
these angelical and human forms were divine persons 
or not. If they were not divine, then mere creatures 
— created persons or forms — may be worshipped ; for 
these were. But if, on the other hand, they were divine, 
then, in opposition to Scripture, either the One God, 
the invisible God, has often been seen ; or after all there 
must be many persons in the Godhead — ^not three merely, 
but many: as many, at least, of '' occasional persons" 
(as Dr Priestley caUs them) as there are manifestations 
of the Deity recorded in Scripture — as many, it may be, 
as there are angels in heaven to be employed as the 
symbols and organs of the Deity ; i,e. " ten thousand 
times ten thousand, and thousands of thousands ! " So 
that this Unitarian dream unavoidably lands us either 
in idolatry or polytheism.^ 

But the Arian's answer to the Unitarian's fancy, 
about angelical symbols and organs of the Deity, is the 
best : namely, that it is altogether inconsistent with the 
plain import of the Scripture narratives, in which, from 
the beginning to the end of the Old Testament, one 
great angel is plainly spoken of as bearing the name of 
God, exercising the power of God, and receiving the 
honour and worship of God. Now the Arian, believing, 

' See Jamieson's Vind. in reply to Priestley. B. I. ch. iii. 
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as he does, in the pre-existence of Christ, and in his im- 
measurable pre-eminence above all other creatures, finds 
no difficulty in acknowledging this angel to be Christ: 
and so far we go along with him. But he goes on to 
contend, for the sake of his own theory about Christ, 
that the angel in question appeared and acted only as 
the representative of God — ^his deputy or ambassador, 
— and that therefore all the names and honour and 
glory which he received are no proof of his supreme 
or true divinity, ' They were given to him only as re- 
presenting, and acting for the " Great King " to whom 
alone they belonged.' — To this it might be answered 
that though a mere representative speaks and acts in 
the name of another — an ambassador in that of his 
sovereign — ^he never assumes that name to himself, or 
says in so many words ' I am the Sovereign.' What 
would be thought, for instance, of a French ambas- 
sador, at a foreign court, saying in express words ' I 
am Napoleon III.;' or of a Russian ambassador saying 
* I am Alexander IL ;' or of a British ambassador say- 
ing * I am Victoria?' Would he not be regarded and 
treated as a maniac 1 Yet this is precisely what the 
so-called "representative angel" — ^the ambassador of 
"the King eternal, immortal, and invisible" — does in 
these Old Testament manifestations of which we speak. 
He says "I am Jehovah." Nay, he says even more than 
this : for he says "I am God, and there is none else ; 
I even I am he, and there is none besides me. Thou 
shalt have no other god before me," And either he, 
or the Being who sent him (it matters not at present 
which) says also, " I am the Lord : that is My Name : 
and my glory will I not give to another, neither my 
praise to graven images." " For I the Lord thy God 
am a jealous God."* — The Socinian answer to this Arian 

^ Ezod. zx. d-6; Dent zzzli. 39; Isa. xliL 8 ; xliiL 11; xUv. 8 ; zIy. 5, etc 
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idea of mere representation is also, so far as it goes, a 
good one : namely, ' That sneh language as the above 
leaves no room for thinking of mere representation as 
meant; and that if the being who so speaks is not 
God, we can never possibly have any communication 
from God, or know that we have it ; for no language 
could be more appropriate or peculiar as a description 
of God AiVnseZ/*— none more exclusive of angels or any 
class of creatures as participants of his glory.' — But the 
ordinary Catholic reply to this Arian idea of mere repre- 
sentation is the most complete and satisfactory, meeting 
all the exigences of the case and leaving no insuperable 
difficulty behind. It is that the Divine person who ap- 
peared and acted in all these manifestations of the Deity, 
being Christ — ^the second person of the Trinity, the 
"fellow and equal " of the Father, acting in his character 
as Mediator, — was at once " Jehovah," the " angel of 
Jehovah," and the " man Jehovah." He was Jehovah 
by nature ; he was the angel of Jehovah by office ; and 
he was the man Jehovah by the /orm which he assumed. 
For, as a type of his future manifestation in the flesh, 
as a token of his divine philanthropy, and doubtless to 
aflTord the believing patriarchs and others some blessed 
experience of his condescending friendship and sympathy 
and love, as their "kinsman redeemer," he usually 
came to them " in the fashion of a man," and talked 
with them " as a man with his friend." And was not 
this exceedingly characteristic of Christ ? Was it not 
becoming — ^was it not like — Jehovah Jesus ? May not 
every one who knows him — ^knows him as the incarnate 
God, the sympathising High Priest of the church, the 
sinner's Friend — say, when he reads of these Old Testa- 
ment manifestations — (as John said to Peter when their 
master appeared to them on the shore of the sea of 
Galilee after his resurrection) — * * It is the L obd ? " Yes 
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— ^it is plain and beyond rational question — the revealed 
God and conductor of divine providence, of the Old 
Testament ages, was and could be no other than " Im- 
manuel — God with us !" 

It would have been both interesting and instructive, 
could we now have gone over, in the light of this con- 
clusion, the accounts given us of these manifestations 
of Christ in his pre-existing condition, and compared 
them with his character and actings in his incarnate 
condition. Such a review would serve a variety of 
important purposes. It would confirm the conclusion 
to which we have come. It would enable us the more 
perfectly to identify the philanthropy of the Old Testa- 
ment Jehovah with the love of the New Testament 
Jesus, and the veiled glory of the New Testament 
Jesus with the revealed majesty of the Old Testament 
Jehovah. Light would doubtless be cast by it on 
many passages of Scripture. The whole history of 
divine providence and grace, from the beguming to the 
end of time, would be more clearly seen to be the de- 
velopment of one great purpose of manifold wisdom and 
boundless love. And above all, the saints of the Old 
Testament and New Testament ages, would be ex- 
hibited by it as constituting essentially one Church 
which, though under different dispensations — different 
ministrations of the Spirit, and measures of the gift 
of Christ, — ^has always had, really and spiritually, " one 
Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God and Father of 
all, who is above all and through all and in all." 

I cannot now attempt any such extensive review as 
this would be, but I may close these observations on 
the pre-existing condition of our blessed Lord with 
a few brief notices of one or two of his early mani- 
festations. And let us begin with the very first of 
them, namely, his appearance to our first parents in 
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Eden immediately after the Fall. That the "Lord 
God," whose voice Adam and Eve heard — " walking in 
the garden in the cool of the day," — was the second per- 
son of the Trinity, in his character as Mediator, is 
obvious from various considerations. His coming was 
both audible and visible ; and therefore our fallen and 
self-condemned progenitors "hid themselves from his 
presence among the trees of the garden." He was not, 
then, the " invisible," but the revealed God. He came 
to pass a judgment on the transgressors, — ^both on our 
first parents, and on the still greater transgressor who 
had tempted and ruined them ; and we know to whom 
all judgment has -. been committed : " The Father 
judgeth no man, (literally, " no one" — neither man nor 
devil), but hath committed all judgment to the Son ; 
that all men might honour the Son, even as they honour 
the Father." And, especially, he came to proclaim 
mercy ; to announce the outlines and provisions of the 
everlasting "covenant of redemption" — "the counsel 
of peace;" and who therefore could he be but the 
" Messenger of the covenant — ^the Preacher and the 
Prince of peace?"* Thus our blessed Lord maybe 
said to have appeared and acted on this occasion in a 
variety of characters, or as holding a variety of rela- 
tions — all those, indeed, in which he was afterwards to 
be more fuUy revealed. He acted as the "Counsellor" 
— ^the fellow and equal and representative of the Father. 
He acted as the destroyer of Satan and his works — the 
captain of salvation, the champion of the oppressed, the 
representative of the predestined " seed of the woman." 
And he acted aathe appointed Judge of the world; for 
as the course of time will close, so it may be said to 
have commenced, with a universal judgment — a judgment 
which reaches through all times and rules all events, 

1 Isa. ix. 6 : Mai. ill. 1 ; Luke ii. 14; Eph. iL 17. 
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which set all the known orders of moral agents in their 
appropriate places, and announced the great principles 
on which the mediatorial government of God in time 
"was to be conducted : and as it will be in the one of 
these judgments, so was it in the other ; . Jehovah Jesus 
was Judge. Such was the variety of characters and 
relations in which our blessed Lord in this first mani- 
festation appeared ; and the language in which he com- 
menced his sentence on the transgressors, proclaiming 
destruction to the tempter and the means of recovery 
to the tempted, may be said to be suitable to all these 
characters and views of his person and work : " I will 
put enmity between thee and the wQpian," said he to the 
Serpent, " and between thy seed and her seed : it shall 
bruise thy head, and thou shalt bruise his heel." Who 
could more appropriately proclaim himself the author 
of enmity between the Devil and the woman's seed, 
than the slayer of the enmity, and the restorer of peace, 
between that seed and God? And in what terms 
could he, in the circumstances, have more plainly and 
impressively spoken of his own future incarnate nature, 
■—of his place as the Head of the woman's seed, — 
of his atoning sufferings and death, — and of the destruc- 
tion of the Devil and his works by that deg.th, than 
these, '^ It shall bruise thy head, and thou shalt bruise 
his heel?" 

I pass over the many remarkable manifestations which 
our blessed Lord made of himself to Abraham, and 
Isaac, and Jacob, in virtue of which he was called "their 
God ;" his manifestations, especially, to the last of these 
patriarchs at Bethel and in Padan-arm, at Peniel and 
Beereheba, — ^in reference to which the dying patriarch 
could speak of him in Egypt as "the God before whom J 

his fathers Abraham and Isaac did walk, the God who 
fed him all his life long unto that day, the Angel who 
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redeemed him ftotn all eril, the shepherd, the stone of 
Israel, and the might; Ood of Jacob." ^ I go on to 
notice for a moment his appearance to Moses at the 
bnsh, and his manifeBtationB to Israel in the TilderneES, 
and at Sinai.* In these Christ may lie said, in a special 
manner, to have eshibited himself and entered on the 
discharge of his functions, as the " Shepherd and King 
of Israel" — their "Lawgiver and Judge and Holy One;" 
and they are no less iUnstrative of hia gentleness and 
long-suffering and faithfulness, than of his sovereign 
authority and power and majesty. They plainly indi- 
cate also both his divine natore and his med^torial 
office ; for he is at cut time spoken of as the " I am," 
*' Jehovah," the " God of Abraham and Isaac and 
Jacob," and at another as the " angel of Jehovah," 
" the angel in whom the name of God was." It is un- 
necessary to enter into details ; but when we think of 
Ilim as the author of the miracles and plagues of Egypt, 
as the redeemer of Israel, and the destroyer of Pharaoh 
and hia host in the Red Sea, — to whom they sang " The 
LoKD is my strength and my song, and he is become 
my salvation ; he is my God, I will prepare him a ha- 
bitation ; my father's God, and I wilt exalt liim. Who 
is like nnto thee, Lord, among the godst who is 
like thee, glorious in holiness, fearful in praises, doing 
wonders? The Lord shall reign for ever and ever;"* 
— when we think of lii"i marcliing through the path- 
leas wilderness, at the head of his redeemed nation, in 
bis tabernacle of clond dwelling, sending them bread 
from heaven and water from the rock, discomfiting their 
inemies, and bearing them as on eagles' wings; — and 
\rhen especially we think of him coming down on Sinai, 
in fire and tempest, with ten thousand of his iioly ones, 

'Geo. JllvilLlMS: lUl. 24. > ElOii. 111. 1-17 ; lil. IT; It !1. 
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and giving the law, — admitting Moses and the elders 
of Israel into his presence on the Mount, and entering 
into covenant with them, — or passing by Moses in the , 
cleft of the rock, and proclaiming his name, " The Lord, 
the Lord God merciful and gracious, long-suffering and 
abundant in goodness and truth ;"^ — what inipressive 
and instructive views ought we to obtain of the majesty 
and grandeur, the sovereignty and power, as well as of 
the condescension and grace of "our Lord and our 
God," Jesus Christ ! Then all the ascriptions of power 
and glory to the Holy One of Israel, found in the Old 
Testament, and especially in the Psalms and Prophets, 
are seen to belong directly to him, and the whole Bible 
becomes full of his glory in a manner which could not 
otherwise be recognised. He continues to be "the 
Lord God of Israel — the Lord of hosts that dwelleth 
between the cherubim " — down to the close of the Old 
Testament dispensation, when he passes from his taber- 
nacle of clxmd into his tabernacle of fleshy and th^e sha- 
dowy grandeur and terror of the Law are transformed 
into the peaceful and spiritual glory—" the grace and 
truth "—of the Gospel. 

But are we sure that all this view of the manifesta- 
tion of Christ, in his divine nature, under the Old Test- 
tament is not a mistake? Is it confirmed by New 
Testament inspiration ? We answer it is. We have 
seen already that it is proclaimed in the beginning of 
John's gospel, and there are many other passages of 
the New Testament in which it is implied. In a former 
discourse we showed that in the words " Before Abra- 
ham was, I am," Jesus virtually identiijed himself with 
the Angel Jehovah of " the bush." And in like man- 
ner when he said to his- disciples "A wet^; commandment 
/ give unto you," he virtually identified himself with the 

' Exod, xvL 4-S5; xviL 5-13; xix. 20; xx. 1-31; xxiv. 9-11 ; xxxiv. 6, 7. 
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giver of the old commandments of the Mosaic law. 
Who but He that gave the Law could either add to it 
or alter it ? Paul also identifies him with the giver of 
the Law ; for when he quotes the language of the 68th 
Psalm, as spoken of Christ, — " When he ascended up 
on high, he led captivity captive and gave gifts unto 
men," — he plainly tells us that this also was said of him, 
" The .chariots of God are twenty thousand, even thou- 
sands of angels ; the Lord is among them, as in Sinai, 
in the holy place." And when, again, it is said of him 
in the epistle to the Hebrews, " See that ye refuse not 
him that speaketh : for if they escaped not who refused 
him that spake on earth (or, him giving oracles on earthy 
2. e, on Sinai) much more shall not we escape, if we turn 
away from him that speaketh (giveth oracles) from 
heaven; whose voice th«i shook the earth," — ^how 
plain is the inference that Jesus Christ, the person 
spoken of in the context — " Jesus, the mediator of the 
new covenant," — was the giver of the law of Sinai?* 
But not to enlarge, I only remark further that when 
Christ drove out the buyers and sellers from the temple, 
and vindicated himself in doing so by these words, " Is 
it not written. My house shall be called a house of 
prayer for all nations ; but ye have made it a den of 
thieves," — he probably designed to' appropriate to him- 
self the glory of the Divine inhabitant of the temple; 
and his beloved disciple certainly ascribes that glory to 
him when he quotes the language of Isaiah's vision, and 
adds, " These things said Esaias when he saw his glory 
and spake of Azm." ' 

1 Ps. IxvilL 17, 18; Eph. iv. 8-10; Heb. xlt 25, 26.— Some commentators 
understand " him that spake on earth '* to be Moses. But the idea is reltited 
by the whole context. Moses did not give oracles (jx^H^'^'^^) ^^om. Sinai ; 
nor did the voice of Moses then shake the earth : on the other hand, " so ter- 
rible was the sight, that Moses' said, I exceedingly fear and quake." — Vid. 
Owen in lot. — " Unus est idemque, qui super terra, et qui ex coelis loquitur." 
— Bengel. * Mark xL 17 ; John xiL 41. Comp. Isa. vL 1-10. 
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In conclusion : this subject is fertile in practical in- 
struction. It shows us for instance that the true know- 
ledge of Jesus Christ is to be obtained from the Old 
Testament as well as from the New ; that the whole 
Bible is full of him ; that it is all "the word of Christ;" 
and that it becomes all who call themselves by his name 
to study it carefully, and have it dwelling in them richly. 
It opens up to us the ineffable grandeur and importance 
of that scheme of human salvation which the gospel un- 
folds; for if the author of this salvation was so glorious 
a being as we have endeavoured to show — if be was a 
Divine person, the fellow and equal of the eternal 
Father, the creator of the world, the possessor of 
heaven and earth, — ^if this salvation also was the pro- 
duct of an eternal counsel, in which all the persons of 
the Godhead had a place, — and if its foundation was 
laid in the atoning sufferings and death of God's dear 
Son — how certain must it be that there is and can be 
no other salvation — "none other name under heaven 
given among men whereby we must be saved" — than 
that of Jesus Christ ! and that they who neglect this 
great salvation shall certainly perish — perish for ever ! 
Finally, this subject reminds us that the only way of 
obtaining this salvation is just by coming to the know- 
ledge of Christ, and of God, as revealed in him ; "for 
this is life eternal that they might know thee, the only 
true God, and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent." " The 
true knowledge of God and of Jesus Christ is eternal 
life. A man cannot have the one without having the 
oth^r ; a man has the one in the proportion in which he 
has the other." But let us add, that this knowledge of 
Christ, and of God in himj is not merely that which 
suffices for speculation about divine things, or for pro- 
fession, or for talk. It is a knowledge of him that sheds 
abroad his love in our hearts, and generates love to 
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him in return. It is a knowledge that admits us to 
his fellowship, and calls us to his service. It is a know- 
ledge that conforms us to his image, and prepares us 
for his glory. And this knowledge is to be obtained, 
through the Spirit, by believing the testimony of God 
concerning his Son. " That which we have seen and 
heard (said the beloved disciple) declare we unto you, 
that ye may have fellowship with us ; and truly our 
fellowship is with the Father, and with his Son, Jesus 
Christ." " He that believeth on the Son of God hath 
the witness in himself; he that believeth not God hath 
made TTiTn a liar ; because he believeth not the record 
that God gave of His Son ; and this is the record that 
God hath given to us eternal life ; and this life is in His 
Son. He that hath the Son hath life ; he that hath not 
the Son of God hath not life. These things have I 
written that ye may know that ye have eternal life, by 
believing on the name of the Son of God. And we 
know that the Son of God is come, and that he hath 
given us an understanding that we may know him that 
is true ; and we are in him that is true, even in his Son 
Jesus Christ. This is the true God and eternal 

LIFE." 
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That glorious form, that ligM nnsofferable, 
And that far-beaming blaze of majesty, 
Wherewith he wont at heaven's high coTmcIl>tablc 
•To sit the midst of Trinal Unity, 
He laid aside ; and here with ns to be, 

Forsook the courtfl of everlasting day, 
And chose with ns a darksome hotiae of mortal clay. 

MlLTOM. 



Cexi 



Phil, ii 6-11. — " Let this mind be in yon whicli was ftlso in Christ Jesus : 
who being In the form of God, thought it' not robbery to be equal with God ; 
but made himself of no reputation, and took upon him the form of a servant, 
and was made in the likeness of men ; and being found in fashion as a jnan, 
he humbled himself, and became obedient unto death, even the death of the 
cross. Wherefore God also hath highly exalted him, and given him a name 
which is above every nam& ; that at the name of Jesus every knee should 
bow, of things in heaven, and things in earth, and things under the earth ; 
and that every tongue should confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory 
of God the Father." 
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THE CATHOLIC OPINION. 



PART SECOND. 



We come now to state the Catholic opinion concern- 
ing Jesas Christ in hk incarnate and exalted conditions, 
and to speak shortly of his office and "work as the 
Redeemer of man — ^the Messiah, or Christ. 

Of the origin of this title it is hdrdly necessary to say 
anything. Prior to his appearance, his office and work 
were commonly, perhaps necessarily, set forth as re- 
sembling those of prophets, priests, and kings ; and as 
among the Jews these officials were considered as the 
servants and deputies of God, and were consecrated to 
their work by the symbolical action of anointing them 
with oil. He, the promised redeemer, the chosen servant 
of the Father, was pre-eminently known and spoken of 
as "the Anointed One" — the Messiah — the Christ : 
"Behold my Servant whom I uphold; mine elect in 
whom my sonl delighteth : I have put my spirit upon 
him." " I have found David my servant, and with my 
holy oil have I anointed him." " The spirit of the Lord 
God is upon me ; because the Lord hath anointed me 
to preach good tidingg to the meek : he hath sent me 
to bind up the broken-hearted, to proclaim liberty to 
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the captives, and the opening of the prison to them 
that are bound ; to proclaim the acceptable year of the 
Lord, and the day of vengeance of oor God ; to com- 
fort all that monrn."^ 

I have said that prior to his coming the office and 
work of the Redeemer were perhxxps necessarily repre- 
sented by those of prophets, priests, and kings ; for 
it is worthy of remembrance that these offices were 
rendered necessary by the entrance of sin. They were 
temporary remedies for the evils which sin had intro- 
duced. But for sin, a prophet, priest, or king would 
never have existed on earth. There would have been 
no room for his office, no demand for his functions. 
Among the ancient people of God, therefore, these 
officials were really deputies of Christ, the divine "Shep- 
herd of Israel," and their functions were a representa- 
tive performance, partly symbolical and partly real, of 
the work of the Redeemer, suited to "the time then 
present." Hence the near connection of the Old Testa- 
ment dispensation with that of the New, and the mani- 
fold illustration which the earthly things of the one 
throw on the heavenly things of the other. The one 
class contained the patterns of the other. " The law 
came by Moses, but the grace and the truth came by 
Jesus Christ."^ 

A full discussion of the office and work of Christ as 
the Redeemer would necessarily require a preparatory 
discussion of the doctrine of the Fall, and of the con- 
dition into which it has universally brought man. That 

1 Ps. Ixxxix. 19, 20 ; Isa. xlii. 1 ; Ixl 1, 2. 

*0n this principle we may see why Cyrus should he called "The Lord's 
anointed" (Isa. xlv. 1), a title commonly given only to Jewish Kingi It was 
as deputed to accomplish a great deliverance for the Old Testament Church — 
her restoration from captivity— which was at once a real work of Christ as 
the King of Israel, and a symhol of the grdlter redemption which he should 
personally accomplish. Even Cyrus for the time was a representative of 
Christ — a deputy of Jehovah of hosts. — Vid. Caivin, in loc. 
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condition might be described with suflBcient accuracy 
and fohiess under three particulars : — 1st, Darkness — 
ignorance of God and of Divine things — ^rendering a 
Divine instructor or prophet necessary to man's re- 
covery ; 2dZy, Guilt — liabOity to punishment on account 
of sin — ^rendering an atoning priest, one to "make re- 
conciliation for iniquity," equally necessary ; and 3e?/^, 
Depravity — comprehending in that term man's natural 
alienation of heart from God, his bondage to sin and 
Satan, and the misery which necessarily flows from 
these, — rendering as necessary as either of the preced- 
ing, a powerful redeemer — a redeemer by power as well 
as purchase — who is able to set man free and keep him 
free from these enemies and evils, and so to restore him 
tp the love, fellowship, and obedience of God, and re- 
instate him in holy happiness for ever. So that the 
three-fold work of Christ, corresponding to this three- 
fold condition of fallen humanity and to the three-fold 
office of prophet, priest, and king, might be suitably 
described by the three words Revelation, Recon- 
ciliation, Redemption, (i.e. complete salvatioij) ; for 
these three words, largely taken, comprehend the whole 
scheme of Mediation, — the whole counsel and plan of 
God for the recovery of fallen Man. 

But, while I set before you this comprehensive vidimus 
of the work of Christ as the Redeemer of man, because 
it may be useful to you, I have no ii^tention of entering 
in this discourse on the survey of the wide field which 
it indicates. For, besides being much too extensive 
for the limits of a single discourse, that survey would 
necessitate the repetition of much which has already 
occupied our attention. All that I propose is, keeping 
this division in view, to make a few general, and some- 
what desultory remarks on the three topics, naturally 
suggested by the passage of Scripture which we have 
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read as the text of this lecture, namely, Ckrist mcamate, 
Christ crucified^ Christ exalted, 

I. 
Chbist Incabnatb. 

The Catholic doctrine on this subject is, that the Son 
of God^ the second person of the Trinity, by assuming 
complete but sinless human nature into personal and 
permanent union with his divine (without either nature 
being mixed with the other, or converted into the other, 
or changed in any of its essential properties) became 
really man, while he .remained truly God. He "was, 
and continueth to be, God and man in two distinct 
natures, and one person, for ever." This, next to the 
doctrine of the Trinity, is the greatest mystery of the 
Christian system; and it is not less practically im- 
portant. On it Ihe reality and efl&cacy of the atone- 
ment, and all oar faith and hope in Jesus Christ as a 
Saviour, must ever rest. These two truths, the supreme 
divinity and the true humanity of Jesus Christ, may be 
called the " Jachin and Boaz" of the temple of Chris- 
tian truth. Thev stand at the entrance and sustain 
the superstructure of that temple ; and, together, they 
constitute the Great Mystery of Godliness. "The 
pillar and ground of the truth, and, without controversy, 
great is the myste^ of Godliness ; God was manifest in 
the flesh. Justified in the Spirit, seen of ai^gels, preached 
unto the Gentiles, believed on in the world, received 
up into glory."* 

When Moses saw in the wilderness "a bush burning 
with fire and not consumed," he was arrested by the 
strangeness and unaccountableness of the sight, and said, 
"I wUl now turn aside and see this great sight, why 

1 1 Tim. ili 16, 16. 
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the bush is not burned." When Solomon was dedicat- 
ing the temple of Jerusalem, as a dwelling-place for 
the " Mighty God of Jacob," his spirit was so impressed 
with the seeming incompatibility and incredibility of 
the thought of the omnipresent Deity occupying so 
narrow and mean a habitation, that he exclaimed ^' But 
will God indeed dwell on the earth ? Behold the heaven 
&nd heaven of heavens cannot contain thee; how 'much 
less this house which I have builded ! "^ But a stranger 
sight, a far mote wonderful thought — a thought startling 
and almost overwhelming both to reason and faith, of 
which this appearance of the angel Jehovah in the bush, 
and this residence of the omnipresent Deity in the temple 
of Jerusalem, were but the faint and transient shadows 
" cast before" — ^is presented to us in the incarnation 
of the Son of God. For in this we are called to- see 
the fire of the divine glory and the fulness of the divine 
essence first enshrined in the frail body of a new-born 
infant, then tabernacling in the despised form of the 
" man of sorrows," and then spontaneously yielding up 
that body and the soul which animated it to ineffable 
agony and infamy and death, yet without even a mo- 
mentary disjunction between his divine and human 
natures. The union of these was not, and could not 
be, affected by his sufferings or death. The union of 
the human soul and body was affected. That tie of 
nature was dissolved ; but the mysterious tie which 
united both to his divine nature was not, and could 
not be, dissolved or even relaxed. The divine had 
married the human to itself for ever; and sooner might 
the pillars of the universe have been dissolved, or the 
throne of God have crumbled, than that union, on the 
continuance and results of which the pillars of the 
universe and the throne of the Eternal are now based, 

' Exod. ill. 3 ; 1 Kings vlii. 27. 

N 
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have come to an end ! The incarnation of the Son of 
God was truly, then, a great mystery — a wonderful, 
nay a confounding event ! We need not be surprised 
that, besides being darkly indicated in type and emblem 
from the beginning of the world, it should have been, 
as time rolled on, spoken of in the language of prophecy 
as the greatest sign — the sublimest wonder of the world, 
or that the period allotted for its manifestation should 
have been described as the "fulness of the time:" 
" Therefore the Lord himself shall give you a sign ; 
Behold a virgin shall conceive and bear a son, and 

« 

shall call his name Immanuel." " Unto us a child is 
born, unto us a son is given : and the government shall 
be npoD his shoulder: and his name shall be called 
Wonderful, Councillor, The Mighty God, The 
Everlasting Father, The Prince of Peace." " For, 
when the fulness of the time was come, God sent forth 
his Son made of a woman, made under the law, to re- 
deem them that were under the law, that we might 
receive the adoption of sons." ' 

I do not think it necessary to dwell on the miraculous 
character of the birth of Jesus Christ ; and, as to the 
manner of the union of the divine and human natures 
in him, to do so woald be unprofitable. To us that 
union is unsearchable. We cannot explain the connec- 
tion of our own bodies and souls ; and how, then, should 
we pretend to search out that of the two natures of 
Christ I It is enough to say of this union that it was 
as complete and intimate as it was designed to be per- 
manent. The two natures constituted but one person ; 
and while, as we have hinted, they necessarily remained 
distinct — without mixture, or composition, or conver- 
sion, or change — each retaining its own essential pro- 
perties and susceptibilities and powers, as truly and 

1 lia. vU. 14 ; ix. 6 ; Gal. iv. 4, 5. 
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completely as if it had not been allied with the other, 
yet this alliance was so close that the actings and suf- 
ferings of both belonged to the one person, the God- 
man ; «nd thas the properties of the one nature came 
to be ascribed to the other : — *' The child born" was 
" the Wonderful, the Mighty God ;" " The Lord of 
Glory" was "crucified;" " God purchased the Church 
with his own blood." And the " Living One, who was 
dead, and is alive again for evermore, is Jesus Christ 
the same yesterday, to-day, and forever — the Alpha and 
Omega, the first and the last, which is, and which was, 
and which is to come, the Ahnighty."^ 

But let us not on this account blend the two natures 
so as to make him in whom they dwelt neither God nor 
man, but something different from either, or between 
the two. This, I suspect, is often done, and is our 
greatest danger in the present day. For we seldom 
recognise as we might and ought, I fear, either the 
power and glory of Christ's divinity, or the reality and 
frailty of his humanity : so that, while denouncing the 
creed of the Arian or Socinian or Deist, we may, very 
possibly, be almost as far as he from believing the truth 
about the person of Jesus Christ in his incarnate state. 
Yet the danger has been well guarded against by the 
" Spirit of truth." In all the gospels, and especially in 
that of John, many incidents ha^e been recorded in 
which these two opposite and amazing features of Im- 
manuel's person — ^the glory of his divine, and the weak- 
ness of his human nature — have been brought, as if de- 
signedly, into near and striking contrast, that we might 
mark them and wonder and believe. 

Look, for instance, at Him — the mighty God, who 
made and sustains the universe — sitting beside Jacob's 
well. He is weary with travel, oppressed by the noon- 

^ Acts XX. 28 ; Rev. i. 8, 18. 
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day san, as well as faint with hunger and thirst. He 
was unable to accompany his hardier disciples to the 
neighbouring town, and has sat down by the wayside 
to await their return. O what proofs of human weak- 
ness are here ! Yet at the very same time he performs 
— performs without effort, as if it were nothing and re- 
quired neither thought nor labour, — one of the greatest 
works of divine wisdom and power : — he searches and 
changes the heart of a wicked and abandoned woman !^ 

Look, again, at Him, " who hath gathered the winds 
in his fists, and measured the waters in the hollow of 
his hand," crossing the sea of Galilee in a fishing boat. 
He is again overborne by toil and anxiety and falls 
asleep in the open vessel, on the open sea. The tempest 
fails to arouse or to disturb him. He lies as helpless 
and unconscious, in his humanity, and sleeps as sweetly, 
as a babe. O what a peaceful sight to look upon, 
in the midst of danger and terror! The trembling 
fishermen look on and wonder. At last, in their alarm, 
they awake him, crying " Master, master, we perish !" 
when, without a moment's hesitation, or deliberation, or 
doubt, he rises and rebukes the wind, and says to the 
sea, " Peace, be still.'* And immediately there is a 
great calm ! ^ 

Observe him once more at the grave of Lazarus. 
Now, his own bosoiH is tossed like the troubled sea 
with impetuous and opposing though sinless passions — 
yes, I say, holy passions ; for, while the sad appeals of 
Martha and Mary have melted him to sympathetic and 
nnwilliug tears, the hypocrisy and villany of the Jews 
around have filled him with holy anger and disgust. 
' ' He groaned in spirit and was troubled." He approach- 
ed the grave, groaning and weeping, unable to restrain 
himself even in the presence of his enemies. But, after 

1 John iv. 6-30. » Mart iv. 36-39 ; Luke viii. 22-26. 
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a moment more, and a word of grateful acknowledg- 
ment to his Father, he stands beside the open grave, 
and in all the majesty of his Godhead cries with a loud 
voice, " Lazarus, come forth. And he that was dead 
came forth bound hand and foot with grave clothes." O 
how clearly do we see both his manhood and his God- 
head here ! ^ 

But the most impressive of all such contrasts is to be 
witnessed in his own tomb, and at the moment of his 
own resurrection. The moment before, ikere lies — 
chained in death, the captive of the grave — all that is 
visible of his human nature. That human nature has 
no more power than the clod of the valley to wake itself 
to life. Nay, on it lies a curse which would have sunk 
all creation to perdition, and, till that curse be removed, 
no power in the universe can loose the bands of death, 
and re-unite the separated elements of his humanity. 
But there is power in his divinity to accompKsh both 
of these things ; and the moment after, that lifeless clay 
has risen up a quickened, glorious, spiritual body — full 
of life, full of power, full of majesty — a suitable and 
incorruptible temple for his eternal divinity ; and he is 
prepared to sit down on the throne of universal empire, 
at the right hand of the Father, to sway the sceptre of 
righteousness, and to be acknowledged and worshipped 
as God by every creature in heaven, and on earth, and 
under the earth. 

To discuss fully the divine purpose in the incarna- 
tion of the Son of God, or attempt to unfold "the mani- 
fold wisdom of God" involved in that incarnation, would 
both carry us beyond the design of these discourses, 
and bring us into depths into which it might not be 
safe to venture ; but one or two remarks on the point 

1 John xi. 38-44. 
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may not be unsuitable here. — It has sometimes been 
contended that the incarnation of the Son of God would 
have been necessary for the glory of God and the good 
of creation, and would therefore have taken place, 
though man had never sinned, and a mediatorial econ- 
omy, properly so called, never been introduced. But 
this idea, besides being presumptuous and unpractical, 
plainly conflicts with many statements of Scripture : 
"' For this purpose the Son of God was manifested that 
he might destroy the works of the Devil." " Forasmuch 
then as the children were partakers of flesh and blood, 
he also himself likewise took part of the same ; that 
through death he might destroy him that hiad the power 
of death, that is, the Devil. Wherefore in all things it 
behoved him to be made like unto his brethren, that he 
might be a merciful and faithful high priest in things 
pertaining to God, to make reconciliation for the sins 
of the people." " Sacrifice and offering thou wouldest 
not, but a body hast thou prepared me."^ 

In these and such like scriptures the incarnation of 
Christ is spoken of in connection chiefly with his priestly 
office and work — the work of atonement, or " making 
reconciliation for the sins of the people ; " but we ought 
not on this account to conclude that it had no connec- 
tion with the other parts or functions of his mediation 
— ^those of revelation and redemption. The work of 
the Mediator, though thus distinguishable into different 
parts, is, like his seamless vesture, one glorious, indi- 
visible work. You cannot separate one of its parts with- 
out destroying the whole ; and he, when performing one 
function, was performing the others also. He was " the 
Lamb slain from the foundation of the world." The 
glory of God was revealed in his person, and actings, 

' 1 Johniii. 8; Heb.il. 14,17; x. 6.— See Owen on the HeK, vol. ii., 26th 
Prel. Ex. ; Calvin's Inst. B. il. ch. 12. 
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and sufferings, as well as by his teaching ; and never 
did that glory shine out with greater effulgence " in 
the face of Jesus" than when he "bare our sins in his 
own body on the tree." Then was " the Son of Man 
glorified, and God was glorified in him."^ 

We need not hesitate to affirm, then, that the incar- 
nation of Christ was necessary to his prophetical as 
well as to his priestly work, and that none but a Divine 
person in human nature could have performed either. 
True, if the reyelation which Christ came to convey to 
our world had been what Socinians and others have 
imagined, — a mere republication of the truths of natural 
religion, with new illustrations and sanctions — a second 
and illustrated edition, so to call it, of the lessons of 
Nature about God and virtue — then, doubtless, the in- 
carnation of a Divine person would have been altogether 
unnecessary — would have been a causeless waste of 
divine expedients and means. Not even the descent of 
an angel was necessary for this. Nay, not even a Moses 
or a Daniel was required. A Socrates or a Newton, 
suitably trained, and providentially directed, would have 
been sufiiclently qualified for conveying such instruc- 
tion to his fellow-men. And Socinians, therefore, are 
so far consistent, when, having this idea of the Christian 
revelation, they make our blessed Lord a mere man, 
and reduce his gifts, and those of inspired men generally, 
to the level of the attainments of other men — mere 
fallible men — of profound genius and great learning 
B,ut if the Christian revelation be a system of truth 
which Nature never taught, and never could teach ; if 
it unfold a method of salvation for guilty, lost men — 
^' a mystery which from the beginning of the world was 
hid in God ; " if its grand design be to make known 
not so much the natural perfections as the secret pur- 

» Jolm xiiL 31 ; xvii. 1-4. 
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poses of God— the sovereign counsel of his will in 
reference to a sin-burdened and disordered and perish- 
ing world; if, in a word, the central announcement 
of that reyelation be that a Divine person in human 
nature " has put away sin by the sacrifice of himself, — 
for God so loved the world that he gave his own Son 
that whosoever believeth on him might not perish but 
have everlasting life," — ^then, unquestionably, the in- 
carnation of the Son of God was as necessary to the 
full revelation, as to the actual accomplishment of this 
counsel of God. The full revelation -and the actual i^ 

accomplishment go together. The one was not — we 
may safely say, could not have been — given, under- 
stood, and believed, without the other. Accordingly, 
I would remind you that though Christ commenced his 
prophetical work long before he came in the flesh, and 
though he continued it after he had again withdrawn, 
bodily, from our world, — all his revelations have had a 
reference to his incarnate condition. The Old Testa- 
ment revelation had a prospective, and the New Testa- 
ment revelation has a retrospective reference to the 
person and work of the " Word made flesh." The 
former, Kke a mystic speculum revealed him in shadowy 
outline before he appeared, and cast back the dim radi- 
ance of his glory to the very beginning. The latter, 
like a plain mirror, or like a sun-drawn portrait, reveals 
him, in definite form and feature, after he has passed, 
and will continue to preserve his image before the eyes 
of men to the verv end. But neither could have served 
this purpose without himself r neither, indeed, could 
have existed without him. They are but the reflections ; 
he is the reality. He — ^the Incarnate and Crucified One 
— is the sum and substance, the foundation and fulness, 
the subject and source, of divine revelation. ^ He is him- 
self "the Truth" and "the Light,'' and "for this end 
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was he born, and for this cause came he into the world, 
that he should bear witness to the truth/' 

But the purpose of God in the incarnation of his Son 
will be more fully seen in connection with the next topic, 
" Christ crucified;" and we may leave this by repeating 
the words of the apostle, "Great is the mystery of 
Godliness, God was manifest in the flesh 1 " and adding, 
with Bishop Hall, " O the height and depth of this 
super-celestial mystery; that the Infinite Deity and 
finite flesh should meet in one subject ! yet so as the 
humanity should not be absorbed of the Godhead, nor 
the Godhead co-arcted (straitened or restrained) by the 
humanity ; but both inseparably united : that the God- 
head is not humanised, the humanity is not deified; 
both are indivisibly conjoined ; conjoined so, as without 
confusion distinguished. mystery of Godliness, in- 
comprehensibly glorious I Cease, cease, human cu- 
riosity ; and where thou canst not comprehend, wonder 
and adore!" 

Chbist Crucifed. 

The doctrine of "the Cross of Christ," or "Christ cru- 
cified," is the most precious and central part of the Chris- 
tian system, to which all we have already said, both in 
this and the preceding discussions, has a specific refer- 
ence, and from which all derives its value. For, irre- 
spective of this doctrine, all that we have said or could 
say of Christ would be but aimless and inconclusive 
speculation. The cross of Christ is the focus, in which 
all the glory of the character and perfections and coun- 
sels of God, as revealed in him, meet. In it God is 
most clearly seen to be light and love. In it " mercy 
and truth meet together — righteousness and peace 
embrace each other ;" God is exhibited as just yet mer- 
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ciful, holy yet gracious, true to his own word, yet 
gentle, and forgiving, and unspeakably tender-hearted, 
to sinners of mankind — "the Lord, the Lord God, 
merciful and gracious, long-suffering, and abundant in 
goodness and truth." — Yet, strange to say, this is the 
doctrine of the Christian system which, above all others, 
has roused the opposition of men against that system. 
It was from the first "a stumbling-block to the Jew, 
and foolishness to the Greek," and it remains so still ; 
for, it may be safely said that, were it not for this doc- 
trine of the cross of Christ, there would be much less 
disposition and effort among self-approving moralists 
and self-conceited rationalists either to disprove the 
divinity of Christ, or to reject revelation altogether. 
The doctrine of the Cross and the doctrine of the 
divinity of Christ necessarily go together. If he was 
a mere man, or less than a Divine person, he could not 
have made an adequate atonement for sin ; and if he 
did make such an atonement he must have been more 
than man, or angel, or archangel ; he must have been 
" God manifest in flesh" — " Immanukl." 

But, however important this doctrine of the cross 
of Christ, it is not my design to dwell long upon it at 
present. What I propose is to state as shortly as pos- 
sible what we mean by "the Cross of Christ," or Recon- 
ciliation by the cross ; to allude to the constitution of 
Christ's person as qualifying him for effecting this re- 
conciliation ; and then notice soifie objections which 
have been, and continue to be, brought against this 
great cardinal doctrine of the Christian system. 

(1.) As to what is meant by the expression "the 
Cross of Christ," I need hardly remark that all the 
humiliation and sufferings of the sinless Saviour in the 
flesh are included in it. We do not limit its import merely 
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to the fact that Christ was suspended, as if he had been 
a malefactor, on the cursed tree, and that after six hours 
of agony and shame " he bowed his head and gave up 
the ghost." That was but the closing scene — the final 
action of the great drama of "Christ crucified ;" and this 
expression is to be understood as comprehending, along 
with it, all that he underwent of humiliation and suffering 
from the manger to the cross — all that is included in the 
words of the text : " Being found in fashion as a man 
he humbled himself, and became obedient unto (all the 
way to) death, even the death of the cross." 

As to the purpose of the suflFerings of Christ, or the 
principle on which reconciliation for sin was effected by 
them, it is impossible to find or fancy plainer language 
than that of Scripture itself, both of the Old Testament 
and the New. " Messiah shall be cut off but not for 
himself." " Surely he hath borne our griefs and carried 
our sorrows : he was wounded for our transgressions, 
he was bruised for our iniquities : the chastisement of 
our peace was upon him ; and with his stripes we are 
healed. All we like sheep have gone astray ; we have 
turned away every one to his own way ; and the Lord 
hath laid on him the iniquity of us all. It pleased the 
Lord to bruise him : he made his soul an offering for 
sin." " Christ died for our sins according to the Scrip- 
tures." " He suffered for sins, the just for the unjust, that 
he might bring us unto God." " God was in Christ re- 
conciling the world unto himself, not imputing their 
trespasses unto them ; for he hath made him to be sin 
for us, who knew no sin, that we might be made the 
righteousness of G od in him." "Him God hath set forth 
to be a propitiation through faith in his blood, to de- 
clare his righteousness for the remission of sins that are 
past, through the forbearance of God ; to declare, I 
say, at this time his righteousness ; that he might be 
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juBt, and the justlfier of him who believeth in Jesus."^ 
— What language can be conceived plainer than that 
of these and many other such like passages of holy 
writ ? It is almost a work of supererogation to state 
what is its great idea, namely, That when man had 
sinned, and so brought on himself not only the moral 
disapprobation but the judicial condemnation of the 
soTereign Lawgiver and Judge — when he had incurred 
the penalty of the violated law — and when, therefore, ^ 

God, however disposed to pardon the sinner, could not, 
consistently with His righteousness and truth and the 
interests of His government, pass by, or connive at, the 
sin, — ^this was the astonishing - contrivance of divine 
wisdom and love, for the salvation of man : — That 
Jesus Christ, His only-begotten and well-beloved Son 
in human nature, should become man's substitute, and 
endure the wrath of God on account of sin — ^the penalty 
of the law — ^in his stead; and thus expiate or ''put 
away sin by the sacrifice of himself r I state this idea 
thus definitely and fully, because never, I believe, 
were more desperate efforts made than in the present 
day, both by the avowed enemies of Christianity and 
by its pretended friends, to take the doctrine of the 
substitution and sacrifice of Christ out of the Scriptures; 
not only by denying and reviling it, but especially by 
mystifying it — involving it in the clouds of an ungodly 
metaphysics — and thus " spoiling " the simple Chris- 
tian of his faith and hope, " through philosophy and 
vain deceit, after the traditions of men, after the rudi- 
ments of the world, and not after Christ." Well has it 
been said : "If the vicarious nature jof our Lord's suffer- 
ings is not stated in such words as those which we have 
quoted in illustration of it, we may very safely say that 

^ Dan. ix. 26 ; Isa. lliL 4-10 ; 1 Cor. xv. 3 ; 1 Pet iii. 18 ; 2 Cor. v. 18 21 ; 
Uom. iii. 25, 26. 
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it is impossible that it should be revealed ; for language 
furnishes no terms more clear and unequivocal to ex« 
press this idea than those which have been employed. 
If God had intended to convey the idea, he could not 
have used words better calculated for this purpose. 
No ingenuity can ever torture them into the natural 
expression of any other meaning."^ 

Though this is not a matter in which the authority 
of great names is of any value ; though, in receiving 
and maintaining it, the most illiterate and simple- 
minded Christian— who 

" Just knows, and knows no more, his Bible true" — 

may warrantably and safely stand up agamst the whole 
world ; yet I cannot but remind you here how pointedly 
and soundly — ^though in a poetical shape — Milton has 
given this doctrine : and I do so the more readily just 
because he was so lamentably wrong on other parts of 
the doctrine of Christ. In his Paradise Lost, he re- 
presents the Son of God, in the heavenly counsel, thus 
offering himself as man's substitute : 

*' Father, thj word is past, Man shall find grace ; 
And shall not grace find means, that finds her way, 
The speediest of thy winged messengers ? — 

♦ * * Man, 

Atonement for himself or offering meet, 
Iiidebted and undone, hath none to bring : 
Behold me then ; me for him, life for life 
I ofi^er ; on me let thine anger fall ; 
Account me man ; I for his sake will leave 
Thy bosom, and this glory next to thee 
Freely put off, and for him lastly die 
Well-pleased ; on me let death wreck all his rage." 

To which the Eternal Father thus replies — accepting 
and authorizing the generous and self-sacrificing pro- 
posal of the Eternal Son : — 

» " The Sufferings and Glory of the Messiah." By J. Brown, D.D., p. 318. 
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" O thou in Heaven and Earth the only peace 
Found out for mankind under wrath, O thou 
My sole complacence ! Well thoa knowest how dear 
To me are all my works, nor Man the least 
Though last created ; that for him I spare 
Thee from my bosom and right hand, to save, 
By losing thee a while, the whole race lost. 
Thou therefore, whom thou only canst redeem, 
Their nature also to thy nature join ; 
And be thyself Man among men on earth, 
Made flesh when time shall be, of virgin seed. 
By wondrous birth : be thou in Adam's room 

The head of all mankind, though Adam's son. 

* * * * 

.So Man, as is most just. 
Shall satisfy for Man, be judged and die, 
And dying rise, and rising with him raise 
His brethren, ransom'd with his own dear life." * 

There may be expressions in these extracts to be 
questioned or explained ; but how pointedly is the doc- 
trine of the substitution and sacrifice of Christ 'contained 
in them L and what a pity that in his " Paradise Re- 
gained," in which he was called to treat more directly 
and fully of redemption by the blood of Christ, Milton 
so miserably failed to come up to the dignity of his 
theme ! In pleasing poetry — in smooth and flowing 
verse, the one poem is not inferior — it is perhaps supe- 
rior, to the other ; but in epic dignity, in dramatic 
grandeur and comprehensiveness, and especially in 
scriptural truth, there is an immeasurable inferiority. 
And who can tell what British literature and orthodoxy 
have lost thereby ? 

I may take the opportunity of stating here, thdt 
another eminent name, to which in previous discourses 
we have referred, is on this subject clearly on the side 
of the truth : I mean Dr Samuel Clarke, who, in vari- 
ous parts of his works states very plainly and scrip- 

1 Par. Lost, III., 227, 274. 
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turally the doctrine of reconciliation by the substitu- 
tionary sufferings and death of Christ : though, how he 
explained this doctrine consistently with his views of 
Christ's dependent and secondary divinity, I do not pre- 
tend to know. But not so another much-applauded 
individual, to whose sentiments we have repeatedly allud- 
ed. Dr Channing, the eloquent and plausible Socinian, 
reviles the doctrine of the substitution of Christ in the 
room of the guilty with unexampled and grotesque 
bitterness — grotesque both for its shamelessness and in- 
consistency. He pronounces it absurd — the fiction of 
theologians — ^than which "a scheme, more fitted to obscure 
the brightness of Christianity and the mercy of God, 
or less suited to give comfort to a guilty and troubled 
mind, could not easily be framed ! " Deceitfully labour- 
ing to caricature and pervert the doctrine by setting it 
in false lights — lights which no intelligent Christian 
would accept — he boldly asserts that there is not one 
word which he can find in all the scriptures — " not a 
text which even hints at these strange doctrines." Yet 
with glaring inconsistency he allows that " many of us 
(unitarians) think that the Scriptures ascribe the remis- 
sion of sins to Christ's death, with an emphasis so pecu- 
liar that we ought to consider this event as having a 
special influence in removing punishment, though Scripture 
may not reveal the way in which it contributes to this 
end I!" These are his own words: so that, according 
to him, scripture contains not a word or text implying 
that Christ removed the punishment of sin from us in 
the way of hearing it himself In Dr Channing's bible 
there were no such statements as those which we have 
already cited ; nor were any such words as those of 
Christ himself to be found in it : " The Son of Man 
came not to be ministered unto, but to minister, and 
to give his life a ransom for many. This is my blood 
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of the New Govenant, which is shed for many for the 
remission of sins."* Dr Channing's New Testament 
must have been purged of all sach statements as these : 
'^ Behold the Lamb of God which taketh away the sin 
of the world. For even Christ our passover is sacri- 
ficed for us. Christ hath redeemed us from the curse 
of the law, being made a curse for us ; for it is written, 
Cursed is every one that hangeth on a tree."* Nor 
could there have been any " Revelation of Jesus Christ " 
in it, containing the adoring ascriptions of the redeemed 
around the4;hrone to a " Lamb as it had been slain :" 
" Thou art worthy ; for thou wast slain, and hast re- 
deemed us to God by thy blood, out of every kindred, 
and tongue, and people, and nation ; and hast made us 
unto our God kings and priests : and we shall reign on 
the earth." ^ How lamentably blinded must this man 
have been by prejudice and pride ! How' dangerous 
must his writings be to the young and inconsiderate ! 

It is proper to remark here, that when we say that 
" God was in Christ reconciling the world to himself," 
we do not understand that the substitution and death of 
Christ in the room of the guilty were either designed or 
necessary to make God merciful, or to dispose him to 
forgive. This is a view of the doctrine of the atonement 
frequently to be found in the books of the enemies of 
catholic Christianity ; but it is a misrepresentation of 
that doctrine unworthy of a candid mind. Every in- 
telligent Christian believes, and rejoices to believe, that 
the mercy of God — his free and compassionating love 
to man — his disposition to forgive, was the origin and 
not the result of the atonement of Christ ; that the love 
of the Father and of the Son are one love in different 
forms ; and that what is meant by God's being satisfied 

> Mat XX. 28 ; xxvi. 28. * John i. 29 ; 1 Cor. v. 7 ; Gal ill. 18. 

» Rev. V. 9, 10. 
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or pacified by the deatU of his Son is that, — his death 
being in the sight of God fitted to secure all the interests 
of the divine moral government and serve all the ends 
for which the punishment of sin was ordained, as well 
as, or much better than, the punishment of the sinner 
himself could have done, — therefore God, as the sove- 
reign ruler, the supreme magistrate of the universe, 
was, in his love and pity, well pleased to accept the one 
in the place of the other, and has in consequence now 
proclaimed himself in Christ as reconciled — "rich in 
mercy and ready to forgive — well pleased for his right- 
eousness' sake, because he has magnified the law and 
made it honourable — a just God and yet a Saviour." 
O how noble and honourable a view of the character of 
" the God, the Judge of all," is this ! And how well 
fitted, when it is studied and understood, and when the 
way of reconciliation is apprehended and believed, to 
disarm enmity, to dispel terror, to inspire confidence 
and love, and to lead the penitent sinner to holiness 
and joy ! 

(2.) The wonderful constitution of Christ's person, qua- 
lifying him for this work of reconciliation, however lofty 
and inviting the theme, must be dismissed with a very 
few sentences. — We have already seen that even for the 
perfect discharge of his prophetical office Christ required 
to be both God and man ; but the necessity is more 
evident in the case of his priestly office. I only state 
the following propositions on the subject, which, had 
time permitted, might have been largely sustained and 
illustrated: — (Ist) Without being man, Christ as a 
priest could have had no appropriate sacrifice to offers- 
no suitable life to give in the room of the sinner's ; and 
without being God, he would have had no right to oflFer 
it — it would not have been his own to give. (2d.) 

o 
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Without being man, he could not have legally inter- 
fered in the quarrel between God and man. All law 
(like the Old Testament law of the "near kinsman") 
resists the interference of a mere unrelated stranger 
with its operations, and especially with its claims over 
a transgressor. A mediator must first show his right to* 
interpose, and if he cannot, he is set aside as "meddling 
with strife belonging not to him." But, on the other 
hand, without being God, this interposition of Christ 
could not have availed to settle the quarrel, or allay 
the strife between God and man. It might have in- 
creased the offence or embittered the enmity ; but it 
could not have slain that enmity and established peace. 
(3d) Without being man — ^truly man — Christ could not 
have "borne our sicknesses and carried (mr sorrows;'' 
whatever sufferings he endured would not have been 
either partially or wholly the penalty due to man. 
And without being God, his bearing these would not 
have sufficed for their being borne away from us. 
Either he would have been unable to exhaust the curse 
of sin, or he would have perished under it ; and thus, 
instead of removing it, he would only have left it more 
hopelessly on the head of man. (4tA,) In a word, with- 
out being man, Christ, as a high priest, could not have 
possessed and displayed that sympathy for man which 
his office required ; and without being God, he could 
not have understood God's claims, or sympathized with 
Him, in the manner necessary for the discharge of that 
office. Why ? he could not even have comprehended 
the sublime, the vast, the infinite, and eternal interests 
he had undertaken to maintain ; and how then could 
God have accepted him as an umpire ? Could He put 
the honours of His character, and the claims of His 
law, and all the interests of His universe, into the hands 
of an agent who had neither a mind to comprehend, nor 
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power to sustain them? O sinner, the enterprise of 
yonr salyation was a strangely peculiar and an amaz- 
ingly difficult enterprise, and well might it be asked 
concerning him who undertook it, "Who is this that 
engaged his heart to approach unto God?" 

Add to these thoughts concerning the constitution of 
Christ's person the consideration of the singularity of 
his human nature, arising from his miraculous birth : 
Though a real man, woman-bom, '.'bone of our bone, 
and flesh of our flesh," and though also "the Son of 
Man" as being the most perfect specimen of humanity 
that ever appeared on earth, he was not, in the ordinary 
sense, a child of Adam. He never would have existed 
as a man under the constitution of which Adam was the 
head ; and he had therefore, personally and inherently, 
no share in either the condemnation or the corruption 
which that constitution entailed. He came to intro- 
duce a new constitution, and be himself a "second 
Adam ;" and it behoved him, while "taking part of our 
flesh and blood," to be altogether free, personally, both 
from our curse and from our impurity. "Such an 
high priest became us who is holy, harmless, undefiled, 
and separate from sinners." Accordingly it was so. 
Even from his birth his human nature, th<Jugh born of 
a sinful woman, was a "holy thing;" and through all 
his life, though "made sin for us, he knew no sin," but 
remained in himself "Jesus Christ the righteous." O 
what a wondrous truth again ! and how much depends 
upon it! For could it be gainsaid, his substitution 
in the room of the guilty would have been a delu- 
sion, and his making reconciliation for iniquity a dream. 
Ood could not accept one guilty and polluted sinner 
as a ransom for another. The blood that could alone 
redeem us must be that of "a latnb without blemish and 
without spot." 
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Once more, add to these thoughts about the person 
and the purity of Christ the remembrance of the num- 
ber, the variety, the sources, and the immeasurable in- 
tensity of his sufferings, and you will then have before 
you the chief elements of the doctrine of reconciliation 
— the great outlines of the portrait of Christ cruci- 
fied FOR us. I do not enter into the detail of these 
sufferings. I merely remind you that they were those 
of a lifetime, — that for the space of a generation they 
were endured without interruption. They were of all 
possible kinds: all the inflictions and sorrows which 
human flesh or human spirit can endure (save those 
which spring from indwelling sin and a wicked life) 
were endured by him, and that too in a form and de- 
gree which other men never could experience. They 
came from all quarters : the hand of God, the hands of 
men, and the power and rage of devils all conspired, in 
different ways and for different reasons, to heap upon 
him immense, unutterable sorrow. They were, in a 
word, truly infinite — immeasurable sufferings ; for as he 
had a profound sensitiveness to shame and suffering 
for sin, and at the same time a power of endurance 
which none but himself ever had, what must have 
been the breadth and length and depth and height of 
that ocean of sorrow through which he had to swim, 
and in which he was at the very point of sinking! 
Think of his agony for one hour in the garden under 
the hand of his Father ; think of his sufferings, for more 
than twelve hours in succession, in the High Priest's 
palace, in Pilate's judgment-hall, and at Golgotha; 
think of the shame and agony and darkness and terror 
which clothed him — the floods of ungodly men and 
raging demons that came round about him — on the 
cross, when his human strength "was dried up like a 
potsherd," and his Father's presence and countenance 
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were hid from him ; — think I say of these things, re- 
membering at once his human delicacy and purity and 
his diyine dignity, and say what mind of man or angel 
can pretend to measure or weigh or comprehend the 
load of suffering — the punishment for sin — ^the death 
which is the wages of sin — which was laid on him in 
our stead. None can comprehend them. But his 
strong crying and tears, his bloody sweat, his " Eloi^ 
Elotj lama sabachthani^^' his last complaint " / thirst" 
and his loud shout of victory "It is finished !" are 
the best evidences to all both that his atoning sufferings 
were immeasurably great, and that they were com- 
pletely sufficient for the end in view with them. 

Tis finish'd — was his latest voice ; 

These sacred accents o'er, 
He bow'd his head, gave up the ghost, 

And suffered pain no more. 

Tis finish'd — the Messiah dies 

For sins, bat not his own ; 
The great redemption is complete, 

And Satan's power o'erthrown. 

(3.) The principal objections which have been stated 
or insinuated against the doctrine of the substitution 
and sacrifice of Christ in the room of the guilty, may, I 
apprehend, be summed up in these three :-—Fmt, that 
such a sacrifice was not necessary ; second^ that it was 
not possible ; and thirds that, if possible, it would not 
have been just in God to inflict the punishment due to 
the guilty on one who was innocent. Let us glance 
at these objections in order, for a moment. 

The necessity/ of any such measure as the substitution 
and sacrifice of Christ in the room of the guilty is 
denied chiefly by those who think sin — the violation 
of the divine moral law — so venial a matter that it 
might safely be overlooked ; or who regard God as a 
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being of so easy and soft benevolence that he conld not 
have the heart to punish it as it deserves ; or who deem 
man, though a sinner, so inherently pore and self-suffi- 
cient as to be able, by repentance and amendment and 
good works, to make all the atonement for his own sin 
that God can require. — Now to this, it is almost enough 
to say that it exalts man at the expense of the truth 
and purity and righteousness of God. For if sin could 
be forgiven without being punished, why did God say 
that he would punish it ? Why has he actually punished 
it, and punished it in some cases so severely ? And 
why does he still threaten it with that tremendous 
retribution which Scripture speaks of as the portion of 
sinners in another world? Is the God of truth a liar 
— a deceiver ? Are the terrors of everlasting perdition 
a mere bugbear which the soft and easy and weak 
parent of the human race employs only to frighten 
his oflFending children withal, but which Ms heart will 
never allow him to inflict ? God forbid that any of us 
should think so of "the Judge of all the earth ! " or that 
we should risk the result ! — ^As to repentance an<^ amend- 
ment and good works being a sufficient atonement for 
sin, it is enough to say that these are not punishment, 
and can never occupy the place of punishment, or answer 
the just claims of law on the guilty. No government in 
heaven or earth could be conducted on the principle 
that punishment should be remitted as soon as the 
sinner repented, and promised amendment. Any magi- 
strate who acted on it would be a cruel — a merciless 
and unjust — tyrant, the protector of crime, the oppres- 
sor of innocence and worth. Besides, true repentance 
presupposes reconciliation. It supposes the Judge and 
the sinner to be again at one — ^having one mind, one 
heart. And how can this reconciliation have been ef- 
fected 1 What can have bridged over the great gulf 
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between them ? The condemning Jndge cannot have 

come down to be of one mind with the guilty sinner : 

and is it the guilty sinner, then, that has come up to 

be of one mind with the condemning Judge, and who 

has presented himself with unpresumptuous confidence 

before His bar, while yet He remains a " consraning 

fire I " Sooner would that sinner, like the remorseful 

traitor, go spontaneously " to his own place," and seek 

to hide his guilty soul in the bottoih of hell. 

^ Try what repentance can : what ean it not ? 
And yet what can it, when one cannot repent?" 

As to the impossibility of an innocent substitute sufi«T- 
lag the punishment of sin in the room of the guilty, the 
real or pretended difficulty seems to be this: 'The inno- 
cent victim cannot truly become guilty, and therefore 
the infliction of suffering on him is not the punishment of 
mi at all, but rather the oppression of innocence.' — ^In 
this objection, however, it is forgotten that there are 
two things involved in guilt, namely blame-worthmess, and 
liability to puniehment, the one of which cannot, and the 
other can, be transferred from one person to another. 
We see the transference of the latter in thousands of 
instances, every day. How often do parents suffer, 
and suffer according to law, i,e, are punished, for the 
sins of their children ; and children for the sins of their 
parents; and brother for brother; and the innocent 
for the guilty ? In every case of suretyship — in every 
case of partnership — when the surety or the partner is 
compelled to pay the debt for which he is legally bound, 
but which he had no hand in incurring, — the liability of 
suffering, without the blame of sinning, is transferred 
from the sinner to his substitute ; and this suffering is 
punishmerU, though laid on the innocent, for it is the 
claim of Justice and the award of Law. — Another 
thing which the objector forgets is that Christ was 
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perfectly voluntary in taking on him the sins of guilty 
men ; and that, in that case, so far was his perfect in- 
nocence from being an obstacle, it was the very thing 
which rendered the transference of their guilt — ^their 
liability to punishment — to him possible. Suppose 
Adam had in pity for Cain been willing to take on 
himself the guilt of Abel's blood, and bear the curse in 
the room of his first-born, — the difficulty would not have 
been that he was altogether innocent of the shedding of 
that blood which cried from the ground for vengeance ; 
no, the difficulty would have been that he had to answer 
for his own sins, — that he was condemned already, — and 
that all that any sinner could ever do was to bear both 
the blame and the punishment of his own ofifences. But 
in the case of Christ, as I have already hinted, this diffi- 
culty had no place ; nor was there any other real diffi- 
culty that imagination can frame, or reason support. 
He was entirely free from all sin — all liability to suffer, 
for himself; he was our near kinsman, entirely spon- 
taneous in his engagement to suffer for us ; he had the 
right — the divine and unchallengeable right, to give his 
own life a sacrifice, for it was his own ; and his eternal 
Father consented to and authorised the substitution. 
The glory of his person and the dignity of his character 
made his death a more magniQcent atonement to justice 
and law than the complete and eternal punishment of 
the sinner himself could have been ; and it was at the 
same time an equally magnificent — an ineffably glorious 
— display of divine wisdom and benignity and love.^ 



^ " It is evidently neither impossible nor unjost to punish one for another's 
offence; and the matter only seems harsh to such as have misshapen to 
themselves the notion of punishment, and make it only correspond to the 
appetite of private revenge : whereas it only answers to a just will of vindi- 
cating the rights and honour of government ; which may most fitly he done 
upon another than the offender, not at random, or in an undistinguishing 
promiscuous hurry, but upon the two suppositions mentioned by the above 
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But here comes in the third objection which we have 
mentioned : ' That it would have been unjust^ and alto- 
gether unw(yrthy of God, to inflict unspeakable agonies 
on his own innocent and blessed Son, in the room of 
guilty men.' And in our day, alas, this objection to 
the doctrine of the Cross is not confined to Socinians 
and infidels, and such like, but is publicly avowed and 
bitterly expressed even by professedly Christian men 
and Christian ministers, by popular preachers of the 
Gospel, and professors of Christian Theology. — This 
would "make God Almighty," say the objectors, "act 
like a passionate man that killed his son when he could 
not revenge himself in any other way." It would 
"represent Him in terms which better describe the un- 
govemed rage of Saul, missing his stroke at David, 
who has offended, and in disappointed fury dashing his 
javelin at his own son Jonathan." It supposes "that 
the Creator, in order to pardon his own children, has 
erected a gallows in the midst of the universe, and 
publicly executed upon it, in the room of the offenders, 
an infinite being, the partaker of his own supreme 
divinity:" "Was it that God was angry," say they 
again, "and needed to be propitiated like some heathen 
deity of old? — a thought which refutes itself by the 
very indignation which it calls up in the human bosom." 
Such are the bitter,, passionate terms in which pre- 
sumptuous men have spoken, and still speak, of that 
ineffable mystery of divine righteousness and love ex- 

recited author (Grotius de Satisfact.) : 1. If there he a near conjunction be- 
tween the person punished, and the person offending. 2. If there be a consent 
and voluntary susception of the former on behalf of the other. And we may 
add, as a 3. Especially if there be thereupon a legal substitution, the supreme 
ruler upon that consent also agreeing,— providing, by a special law made in 
the case, for such transferring of the guilt and punishment All which have 
so eminently concurred in the present case, that it can proceed from nothing 
but a disposition to cavil, further to insist and contend about iV*-^The Living 
Temple, by John Howe. 
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hibited in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ. — ^Now 
what do they mean by it ? Do they mean to deny that 
the innocent and holy Lamb of God did suflFer unspeak- 
able agonies? Do they mean to insinuate that the 
scenes of Gethsemane and Golgotha were mere dreams 
or vain shows? Or do they mean to say that "Grod 
Almighty, the Creator," had no hand in inflicting these 
agonies ? Will they contradict or gainsay the suffering 
Saviour's own words, "The cup which my Father giveth 
me shall I not drink it ? " And if not, what then would 
they have ? Would they have that infliction of God's 
wrath on Christ which they say is unjust when there 
was the truest and grandest of all reasons for it — ^the 
punishment of sin, the vindication of righteousness, the 
maintenance of law, — to become just if there were no 
reason — ^no definable or intelligible reason — for it at 
all?^ Whatever they mean, or would have, I am per- 
suaded that there lurks under all such representa- 
tions a secret, perhaps, but real denial of the divinity 
of Christ — of his oneness with the Father. In the case 
of the Socinian and infidel this is patent ; in the case of 
the so-called Christian divine, it is I suspect not less 

^ "It may perhaps be alleged by some, — ^That; it seems an nnrighteotts 
thing (that) GK)d should appoint his own innocent Son to be punished for the 
sins of offending creatures, and let them escape. And then how could an un- 
just act make for the honour of his Justice, or that which was in itself unfit, 
be a fit means to any good end ? The, loud clamours wherewith some later 
contenders have filled the Christian world upon this subject, make it fit to 
say somewhat of it; and the thing itself needs not that we say much. We 
do know that the innocent Son of Orod was crucified ; we know it was by God's 
determinate counsel ; we know it was for the sins of men (which the adver- 
saries, in a laxer and less significant sense, deny not, though it must by no 
means be understood, say they, as a punishment of those sins) ; we know 
many of those sinners do Anally escape deserved punishment. The truth of 
these things, in fact, is disputed on neither side : all these then are acknow- 
ledged reconcilable and consistent with the Justice of CK>d. What then is to 
be inferred ? Not that these things are not so, — ^for that they are Is acknow- 
ledged on all hands. What then ? That God is unjust ? Will their zeal for the 
reputation of God*s justice admit of this ? No ; for it is only unjust to count 
this suffering of his Son a punishment : that is, *tis ui^ast he should suffer for 
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certaia though unconfessed. For suppose it had been 
possible (ie, consistent with the relations of the Trinity) 
for the eternal Father himself to become man, and en* 
dure the penalty of the law in the room of the guilty 
— suppose that he had done so— where would have been 
the ground for these representations and reproaches 
then I Would there have been any display of injustice, 
or of passion, or of implacable revenge, then ? And 
what was the act of the Father in consenting to the 
substitution of His well-beloved and only-begotten Son, 
and inflicting the penalty of sin on him, but an act of 
the same character — the same ineffable love and con- 
descension and grace, as well as unspotted holiness and 
righteousness and truth — as if He had given Himself? 
If the Father loved the Son, and if we may judge 
at all of the heart of God from that of a good man 
— from that of Abraham, for instance, when called to 
sacrifice Isaac — may we not fearlessly assert that the 
eternal Father, had it been possible, would have been 
as ready to subject himself to the penalty of his own 
law in the room of the guilty, as he was to say to the 
sword of justice, "Awake O Sword against my Shep- 
herd, and against the man who is my fellow: Smite 

a valuable and necessary purpose ; not that he should suffer needlessly, or for 
no purpose that might not have been served without it ! But why may not 
the sufferings of Christ be looked on as a punishment ? Because they will 
have it to be essential to punishment that it be inflicted on the person that 
offended ; and then inconsistent with its notion and essence, that it be in- 
flicted on an Innocent pereon. But if so, the pretence for the cry of injustice 
vanishes, unless they will be so absurd as to say, — It is very just to afflict an 
innocent person, but not to punish him ; when the punishment hath no more 
in it of real evil to him that suffers it, than the admitted affliction. And 
when they say — The very notion of punishment carries in it an essential 
respect to that personal guilt of him that bears it, it implies that in the pre- 
sent case punishment hath no place, not because it is unjust, but because it 
is impossible. In the meantime how vain and ludicrous is the pretence, that 
all the real evil which Grod determined should befall his Son he should let 
come upon him with acknowledged justice, but that the injustice must lie 
only in a notion ; t.e. if he look upon it only as a punishment." — The Living 
Temple. 
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the Shepherd, and the sheep shall be scattered ; and I 
will turn mine hand upon the little ones ?"* 

I conclude these observations on " the Cross of Christ" 
— " Christ crucified" — with the remark, that we ought 
the more to hold fast the doctrine of the substitutionary 
and penal nature of the sufferings of Christ, not only 
notwithstanding, but on account of, such objections which 
are brought against it. These objections illustrate 
" the offence of the cross," and are confirmatory rather 
than otherwise of the truth of the doctrine. For had 
that doctrine ceased to be what it has always been, and 
what, while human nature remains the same, it must con- 
tinue to be, — ^to the self-righteous " Jew a stumbling- 
block," and to the self-conceited " Greek foolishness," 
— we would have one proof less than we have of its 
being "a doctrine according to godliness" — "the 
power of God and the wisdom of God." Let us then 
hold it fast, and humbly and earnestly submit our 
minds and hearts to its power. The cross of Christ 
stands in the innermost shrine — the holy of holies — of 
the temple of revealed truth, the attraction of all un- 
sealed eyes, the admiration and delight of all contrite 
and unsophisticated hearts. Of what other object or idea 
do inspired men speak with such an emphasis of wonder 
and joy as of this : " God forbid that I should glory 
save in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ ! " " Herein 
is love, not that we loved God, but that he loved us, and 
sent his Son to be the propitiation for our sins !" And 
why ? Doubtless because all the other great objects 
and ideas of divine revelation are not only included 
in this, but seen to be illustrated and reconciled and 
confirmed by it. By the cross of Christ, God is mani- 
fested and glorified, and man saved ; angels are con- 

' See -A^ppendlx, Note VIL 
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firmed and devils spoiled ; sin is condemned and death 
abolished ; heaven is opened and hell shut up for ever. 
For the cross of Christ will doubtless continue to exer- 
cise throughout eternity a holy happy influence on all 
worlds and races of rational and accountable beings 
already brought, or yet to be brought, into existence ; 
and all ranks of a holy and redeemed creation, bound 
together in love and confirmed in bliss by it, shall 
gather themselves around the throne of God and of the 
Lamb, and celebrate in rapturous unison its wonder, 
power, and love: Worthy is the Lamb that was 
slaik to receive power and riches and wisdom 
and strength and glory and hol^our and blessmg. 
Blessing and honour and glory and power be 
unto him that sitteth upon the throne, and unto 
THE Lamb, for ever and ever. 

m. 

Christ Exalted. 

This topic furnishes a theme in some respects the 
grandest, the most comprehensive, and the most attrac- 
tive, of all the parts of the Catholic opinion concerning 
Jesus Christ. It invites us to the consideration of the 
resurrection, ascension, and mediatorial glory of Christ, 
his kingly office and power, the complete redemption of 
his people, and the full and final consummation of the 
divine counsel in regard to the mediatorial economy in 
the future judgment and heavenly state. The very 
grandeur of the topic, however, renders it unmanage- 
able by us. Scripture also unfolds it only in faint and 
shadowy outline ; and I do not therefore propose to 
enter on it. 

I announce it simply with the view of pointing out 
the particular aspect in which it is presented in the text, 
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and indicating the subjects to which the consideration 
of the text would lead. And first, the text evidently 
exhibits the exaltation of Christ as the reward of his 
atoning death, and the proof of God's approbation 
of his whole mediatorial work on earth : " Wherefore 
(t.6., because he had so hnmbled himself and become 
obedient onto death, even the death* of the cross) God 
also hath highly exalted him, and given him a name 
which is above every name." Sometimes in Scripture 
this exalted place and name are represented as belonging 
to Christ " by inheritance," i.e., by natural right — ^by 
eternal possession : " Being made so much better than 
the angels, as he hath by inheritance obtained a more 
excellent name than they,"^ — a representation, we may 
remark, which can be harmonized with the text, and 
even with itself, only on the supposition of the truth of 
the Catholic doctrine in regard to him. He could have 
a right to this name only as God ; and it could be given 
him as a reward only as man, and as having performed 
a work in human nature with which God the Father 
was well pleased. 

Again, the text proclaims the authority and power 
of Christ in his exalted condition, the dignity of his 
position, and the unrivalled glory of his name. That 
name is " Head over all things — ^Lord of all ;" for it is 
" above every name," and it has been given him " that 
at the name of Jesus every knee should bow, of things 
(z.e., intelligent creatures) in heaven and on earth and 
under the earth ; and that every tongue should confess 
that Jesus Christ is Lord." — On the supposition that 
" things (or beings) under the earth" means fallen angels 
and lost men, we have here three different worlds 
(heaven, earth, and hell) over which Christ as man and 
mediator has been exalted, and over the inhabitants of 

» Heb. i. 4 ; Col. i 16, 16: See " Arian Opinion," pp. 137-141. 
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which he exercises his dominion — ^his kingly authority 
and power. This would naturally lead us to the con- 
templation of the different modes and ends of his ad- 
ministration in these three worlds, and the different 
epochs of the manifestation and acknowledgment of 
his dominion, especially on earth: themes involving 
many profound and intricate questions on which much 
difference of opinion still prevails among Christians. 
The reason is, they are spoken of in Scripture only in 
the language of metaphor ; and " the mystery of God" 
is not yet ^^ finished," as it has been " made known to 
his servants the prophets." Time alone can solve many 
of these questions, and unfold to man upon earth, and 
perhaps even to saints and angels in heaven, a com- 
plete, and connected, and perfectly satisfactory view of 
the great drama of the mediatorial reign of Christ — ^the 
work of " Christ exalted." 

But, finally, the end — ^the great ultimate object and 
design of this exaltation of Christ — is certain : it is ^' to 
(in order to) the glory of God the Father." The end of 
the exaltation of Christ is the same as that for which he 
was in eternity constituted mediator, and which he has 
had in view in all his proceedings in time, namely, the 
glory of God — a Three One God, represented by the 
Father — in the salvation of '^ a great multitude, which 
no man can number, of all nations and kindreds and 
peoples and tongues," of mankind ; and in the re-estab- 
lishment of the holy happy government of God, which 
sin had deranged, over all orders of his rational offspring. 
This would naturally lead us therefore to speak of that 
work of " Christ exalted" which we have called redemj>- 
tum^ or the application of redemption, — the work of 
grace and salvation, by which he is now bringing sin- 
ners to himself, justifying, sanctifying, and saving them, 
— ^working by his word and Spirit all his works in them. 
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that he may prepare them for, and bring them to, the 
participation of his glory. It would lead us to contem- 
plate the result, when he shall " present his church to 
himself, a glorious church" — completely redeemed and 
sanctified' — " not having spot or wrinkle, or any such 
thing, but holy and without blemish;" and then the 
grand and eternal consummation of his mediatorial 
labours and of the Divine counsel, when having " deli- 
vered up (or brought back) the kingdom to God, even 
the Father ; and having put down all rule and autho- 
rity and power ;" he shall " dwell among his people," 
and (subject to the Father) reign over them for ever, 
" AND God shall be all in all." 

In conclusion : I can now only, for practical purposes, 
recommend the subjects of this discourse to your daily 
remembrance and meditation and faith. The imxinujaion 
of Christ, the cross of Christ, the exaltation of Christ, are 
the very basis of Christianity and of all religious truth 
and hope. The first, the incarnation of Christ, brought 
down heaven to earth, and revealed invisible and divine 
things to men as no other event could have done. " No 
man hath seen God at any time ; the only begotten Son 
who is in the bosom of the Father, he hath declared him." 
" For this end was he born, and for this cause came he 
into the world, that he might bear witness to the truth." 
There is no certain religious truth in the world which 
does not rest upon this foundation. — The second, again, 
the cross of Christ, reconciles and unites heaven and 
earth. It bridges the vast, dark, horrible abyss, the 
work of sin, that yawns between them, and opens up for 
men a " new and living way into the holiest of all." It 
rends the vail and lets down the light of heaven upon 
the darkness of earth. It guides bewildered reason 
through the mysteries of time. It is the fountain, of 
light and life and love and glory to a dead and perish- 
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ing world Never forget the cross of Christ ; never 
turn away from it ; never cease to gaze on it and glory 
in it. It is ^< the power of God and the wisdom of God." 
— In the third, the eaxdtaiion of Christ, lies the permanent 
source of attraction and intercourse between heaven and 
earth. When Christ descended, he clothed himself with 
oar flesh that he might become one with ns in oar 
misery ; when he ascended, he gave to us his Spirit that 
we might be one with him in his joy and glory : and now, 
to all who have that Spirit, Christ exalted is a crown 
of rejoicing. They rejoice in him because he, in their 
nature — ^he, their beloved and friend, is now the blessed, 
glorious head of the created universe ; and they rejoice, 
also, because he is thus " head over all . things for his 
hodifs sake the church,^ and because he has promised that 
" where he is there his servants shall be," and that they 
'' shall be like him, seeing him as he is." Christians ! 
set your affections on Christ, and on " things above 
where he is at the right hand of God." Remember his 
last petition for you, when in his humbled estate on earth 
he anticipated his own glory, " Father I will that those 
whom thou hast given me be with me where I am, that 
they may behold my glory which thou hast given me." 
Enter into the spirit of that petition ; Christ is still pre- 
senting it at his Father's right-hand — join with him in 
doing so ; and, remembering that '^ without holiness 
no man shall see the Lord," see that ye be prepared 
for its fulfilment. Let the language of the saintly 
Owen be yours : " Blessed' Jesus ! we can add nothing 
to thee, nothing to thy glory ; but it is a joy of heart 
to us that thou art what thou art {where thou art), — 
that thou art so gloriously exalted at the right hand 
of God ; and we do long more fully and clearly to behold 
that glory, according to thy prayer and promise." 
And let your character and conversation fully corre- 
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spond with this language : '^ Let yoar conversation be 
in heaven, from whence also we look for the Savionr, 
the Lord Jesas Christ, who shall change our vile body, 
that it may be fashioned like onto his glorious body, 
according to the working whereby he is able even to 
subdue all things unto himself." Amen. 



1 



VII. 



C|^e ^esue of all Rations* 



Comb tiien, and, added to fhy many crowns, 
Receive yet one, the crown of aU the earth. 
Thou who alone art worthy I It was thine 
By ancient covenant, ere Katnre's birth; 
And thou hast made it thine by |mrcha»»«ince. 
And overpaid its valne with thy blood. 

COWVJKS. 



ffe5£t» 



Haggai ii 6, 7— Thus sidth the Lord of hosts, Tet once, it is a little while, 
and I will shake the heavens, and the earth, and the sea, and the dry land ; 
and I will shake all nations, and thb Dssibb of all Natiokb shall come : and 
I will fill this house with s^ory, saith the Lord of hosta 



®»tlin£» 



Ihtboduction : The interpretation of the text— Tlie sense in which Jesna 
Christ may be spoken of as thb Dbsibb of all Nations. 
Obsbbvatiom 1. All nations have desired light: and Jesos Christ is "the 

Light of the world." 
IL All nations have desired a visible manifestation of God 

and Jesus Christ is ** God manifest in the flesh." 
IIL All nations have desired an adequate atonement for sin : 
and Jesus Christ is "f^e propitiation for the sins of the 
whole world." 
IV. All nations have derired a prevailing intercessor with 
God: and Jesus Christ is our "advocate with the 
Father — able to save to the uttermost." 
V. All nations have desired a righteous king: and Jesus 
Christ is the " King of righteousness and Prince of 
peace." 
VI. All nations have desired a destroyer of death : and Jesus 
. Christ " has abolished death and brought life and im- 
mortality to light" 
VII. All nations have desired rest for the soul: and Jesus 
Christ says, " Come unto me and I will give you rest** 
CovcLusiON — Three questions on this subject 



vn. 

JESUS CHRIST 

THE DESIBE OF ALL NATIONS. 



Many commentators, both Jewish and Christian, have 
supposed that the expression in the text, " the Desire 
of all Nations,*' refers to the precious or desirable things 
of the Gentiles which were to be brought as oflferings to 
the second temple of Jerusalem, the building of which 
is the subject of the context. More especially they have 
understood it as describing the silver and the gold 
spoken of in the next verse : " The silver is mine and 
the gold is mine, saith the Lord of Hosts." — To say 
the least, however, this affords a very poor and unsatis- 
factory interpretation of this prediction ; for, not to 
notice the incongruity of supposing the Spirit of God 
to describe " such corruptible things as silver and gold" 
as the "Glory" with which "this latter house was to 
be filled," the prediction in this sense was never accom- 
plished, at least in the degree specified : " The glory 
of this latter house shall be greater than of the former, 
saith the Lord of Hosts." The riches and external 
splendour of the second temple, instead of exceeding, 
always remained immeasurably inferior to those of the 
temple of Solomon : so that we must conclude the pro- 
xoised glory to be of another kind — a glory of which 
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that of Solomon's temple, considered even as the habi- 
tation of the visible symbol of the Deity, the Shekinah, 
was bnt the shadow or semblance. And what glory 
could this be but that of the real presence — the actual 
manifestation— of the incarnate God, in his own temple ? 
The event predicted was — as the last of the prophets 
expressed it — " The Lord whom ye seek shall suddenly 
come to his temple, even the messenger of the covenant 
whom ye delight in: behold, he shall come, saiththe Lord 
of Hosts." 

Considered as a prediction of Jesus Christ, indeed, 
the language of Haggai is vague and its construction 
peculiar. But the vagueness is sufl&ciently removed 
when we remember the other prophetical descriptions 
given of the Messiah ; and the peculiarity is sufficiently 
accounted for when we keep in view the designedly ob* 
scure and enigmatical phraseology of all the prophecies 
concerning him : so that we cannot reasonably doubt 
that the prediction relates to " Him of whom Moses in 
the law and the prophets did write'* — " the Seed of 
Abraham in whom all nations were to be blessed — ^the 
Shiloh to whom the gathering of the peoples was to be 
— ^the Son of David whose dominion was to extend from 
sea to sea, and from the river to the ends of the earth, 
— ^the Light to lighten the Gentiles and the Glory of 
his people Israel." And, though there are in the New 
Testament no express references to the language of the 
prediction as descriptive of Christ, there is a sufl&ciently 
distinct reference to the principal events predicted as 
characterising his age and the introduction of his king- 
dom: for says the Apostle in the 12th chapter of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, evidently quoting the 
language of Haggai, " Whose voice then shook the 
earth : but now he hath promised saying. Yet once more 
I shake not the earth only, but also heaven. And this 
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word, Yet once more, signifieth the removing of those 
things that are shaken, as of things that are made, that 
those things which cannot be shaken may remain. 
Wherefore, we receiving a kingdom, which cannot be 
moved, let us have grace, whereby we may serve God 
acceptably with reverence and go^y fear." And what 
indeed is the whole New Testament revelation but the 
account of the fulfilment of the c<^cluding words of the 
prophecy : " And in this place will I give peace saith the 
Lord of Hosts ?" 

But in what sense eould Christ be properly described 
ias " The Desire of all nations I" It could not be that 
all nations from the beginning or even all nations in the 
days of Haggai had heard of him and desired him. 
This might be the case at ihe latter of these periods 
(the period of the Jews' return from Babylon) with a 
few individuals of some of tl^ nations. But how few 
were they 1 and how few of the nations, comparatively, 
have even yet heard of his name 1 — ^^while, by those which 
have heard of him, how little has he been desired or 
loved! in reference to both Jews and GentUes the 
complaint of Isaiah is still appropriate and true, '^ Who 
hath believed our report ? and to whom is the arm of 
the Lord revealed ? For he shall grow up before him 
as a tender plant, and as a root out of a dry ground : 
he hath no form nor comeliness ; and when we shall s^ 
him, there is no beauty that we should desire him." 

The designation, I apprehend, is to be regarded as 
pointing to Christ, considered not merely in his person, 
but in his office and work and kingdom, or in the 
elements of his complete and eternal salvation; and 
these are described as meeting all the great wants and 
aspirations — supplying the desiderata — of all nations. 
All that the nations have been desiring and vainly seek- 
ing elsewhere, is to be found in Jesus Christ ; and when 
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they come to know him, and believe in him, thej wOi 
find him to be — what all who hare hitherto believed on 
him have found him — ^' aU their salvation and all their 
desire.'* — Let ub meditate for a little on some of the 
principal things that the nations have desired, and 
which Jesus Christ is, or has to bestow : — 

I. 

Ail nations hare desired light Ihmi hearen — a revelation 

from God : 
And Jesus Christ is the true Light— "The Light of the World." 

To enter into any formal proof that all nations, have 
desired light from heaven, or an authoritative revelation 
from God, wonld be a work of sup^erogation ; for the 
truth is sufficiently evident from the exigencies of natural 
reason. So long as man retains any suitable ideas of a 
Divine Being and of his own relations to that Being, he 
cannot but desire a clear and authoritative revelation of 
Him ; and this desire can only be increased, not satisfied, 
the more he attempts to derive the knowledge of God 
from the dark and doubtful and confused oracles of 
Nature and natural reason. Accordingly the most 
renowned of heathen sages have not been ashamed to 
express this desire. " To me," — says Socrates to 
Alcibiades, in a remarkable passage often cited on this 
subject — " it seems best to be quiet ; it is necessary to 
wait till you learn how yon ought to behave towards 
the gods and towards men. And when," exclaims 
Alcibiades, ^' when O Socrates ! shall that time be, and 
who shall instruct me? For most willingly would I 
see the man who he is." To which Socrates replies : 
" He is one who cares for you ; but as Homer repre- 
sents Minerva as taking away darkness from the eyes 
of Diomedes, that he might distinguish a god from a 
man, so it is necessary that he should first take away 
darkness from your miod, and then bring near those 
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things by which you shall know good and evil." Thia 
remarkable passage seems as if Socrates, or rather' 
Plato, in whose works it appears, had not only formed 
some dim conception of the person and office of Christ, 
but also realised the necessity of divine influence to 
purify and enlighten the human understanding and pre^ 
pare the soul for the reception of divine truth. 

The same desire for light from heaven is still more 
impressively attested by many facts. The sacred 
books, for instance, which almost all heathen nations 
possessed, were believed by them to have come from 
the gods. The poets, when they detailed and beau- 
tified the traditionary legends of their deities, were 
regarded as inspired. Magistrates, when they pre- 
scribed national systems of religion, professed to have 
received these systems directly from heaven. And, 
above all> the belief in oracles, and the various modes 
of divination practised among all heathen nations, in- 
contestibly demonstrate this desire for light. What 
were the famous oracles at Delphi and Dodona and 
other places — whether real or pretended — whether 
truly the abodes of preternatural influence, or mere 
impostures, — but indications of the desire of the 
nations which believed in and consulted them for light 
from heaven ? and instances, also, of wicked spirits 
or wicked men being permitted to use or abuse this 
natural desire for their own wicked ends t And what, 
too, were the pretentious arts of the astrologer, the 
augur, the necromancer, and the sorcerer, but either 
impostures founded on the same prevailing desire, 
or attempts to draw from Nature otherwise than by 
the legitimate process of reasoning some of her deep 
secrets, — a putting her, so to speak, upon the rack, and 
endeavouring, by a species of torture, to force from 
her that intelligence from the unseen world which she 
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would not yield to gentler inquisition. The astrologer 
questioned 

^ The stars, which are the poetry of heaven, 
If in their bright leaves might be read the fates 
Of men and empires/* 

The augur consulted the clouds, the thunders and 
lightnings which they sent forth, and the flights and 
sounds of birds, as the tokens a.nd voices of the gods. 
The necromancer pretended to have intercourse with 
the dead, — and the sorcerer, that 

" He CO aid call spirits from the vasty deep,** — 

to supply that light — ^that knowledge of the invisible 
and the future which poor human nature so urgently 
desired, but which the nations ^' sitting in darkness and 
the shadow of death" knew not how, otherwise, to 
obtain. So prevalent were these usages and arts among 
all ancient nations that even the Jews, in their idols^- 
trous tendeucies, seem to have been often led into them, — 
giving occasion to frequent protests and rebukes on the 
part of their prophets, such as that of Isaiah : " And 
when they shall say unto you. Seek unto them which 
have familiar spirits, and unto wizards that peep and 
that mutter ; should not a people seek unto their God 1 
for the living to the dead ? To the law and to the tes- 
timony : if they speak not according to this word, it is 
because there is no light in them."^ 

Now I need not tell aii assembly of Christians that 
Jesus Christ and he alone meets and satisfies this desire 
of the nations. How he does so has already been shown 
in former discourses, and will be farther shown in this 
discourse ; for all the remarks which I have to make 
come logically under this first observation, and relate to 
the various ways in which Jesus Christ is the light of 

1 1sa. viiL 19, 20. 
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the world. He is so in his perBon and work as well as 
by his rev^ation. As darkness is in Scriptnre the 
figure not only for ignorance, bnt also for sin and misery 
and all the evil brought into the world by Satan, so 
light is the figure not only for knowledge — ^true know- , 
ledge — but also for holiness and happiness, and all 
good : and is not Jesus Christ the only source of these 
to this fallen world ? He is its " Light and Salva- 
tion." He is the " Sun of righteousness" that has 
arisen upon it with life and "healing in his wings." 
He could say " I am the light of the world ; he that 
foUoweth me shall not walk in darkness, but shall hare 
the light of life." ^ — True, Jesus Christ has been long 
come to — long known in — the world, and yet the greater 
part of it sits in darkness. Nay, his coming has in 
many cases acted as a judgment, " that they who saw 
not might see, and that they who saw might be made 
blind." ^ It has tended to make the world's darkness 
more visible, revealing that deepest shade of man's in- 
consistency and depravity and misery, that he " loves 
the darkness rather than the light, because his deeds 
are evil." But this does not render Jesus Christ less 
the "true Light" and the "Desire of all nations ;" for 
not the less is he all that the nations need, and have 
been vainly seeking elsewhere ; not the less has he en- 
lightened with the " light of life" all who have " fol- 
lowed," ue, believed in him ; and not the less certain is 
it that God has given him " for a light to lighten the 
Gentiles, that he may be His salvation unto the end of 

the earth." 

« 

" Thus saith the Lord, Thee have I rais*d, 
My prophet thee install ; 
In right IVe raised thee, and in strength 
I'll succour whom I call. 

1 John TiiL 13. * John ix. 39. 
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** I will establish with the Unds 
A covenant in thee, 
To give the Gentile nations light, 
And set the prisoners free." 

n. 

All nations have desired a visible manifestation of God} 
And Jesus Christ is ** God manifest in flesh** — " the imag- 

of the invisible God" — " the brightness of his glory, th -■ 

express image of his person." 

To prove that all nations have desired a visible 
manifestation of God — a visible God, it is only neces* 
sary to remark that the idea of such a manifestation 
was qufte common among the heathen ; and that their 
legends about the frequent appearances of their deities 
on earth indicate how earnestly they desired that this 
idea might be realized. At Lystra, Barnabas and Paul 
were mistaken for Jupiter and Mercury, and the people 
would have " done sacrifice to them," saying " The 
gods have come down to us in the likeness of men." ^ 
At Melita, " the barbarous people," when they saw no 
harm come to Paul from the viper that fastened on 
his hand, said " that he was a god."* These are spe- 
cimens of the mode of thinking among the heathen — 
'' both Greeks and Barbarians ;" and do not all the 
systems of heathen idolatry seem to indicate not merely 
that this mode of thinking, and this desire, have been 
universal, but also that, the desire is in some mea- 
sure natural, and a visible manifestation of God less or 
more necessary to the well-being of man. Man's 
nature seems to crave — ^his necessities to demand — " his 
very heart and flesh to cry out" (as if in remembrance 
of Eden) for a personal, conversible, visible manifesta- 
tion of the living God. Whether it be owing entirely 

Acts xlY. 8-18. > Acta xxviiL 1-6. 
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to the darkness that has come upon him through sin, 
or. partly to the original constitntion of his nature, cer- 
tain it is that an invisible God is now too much of an 
" unknovm God *' to supply all man's wants, to satisfy 
all his aspirations, and to be the object of completely 
satisfactory love, and fellowship, and worship. He 
feels somewhat like the child who has never seen or 
known hfe own father, — a fatherless outcast untaught 
by nature to cherish the thoughts and feelings, the 
hopes and joys of a child, or to cultivate the filial spirit 
that cries " Abba, father/' 

And what then, in this view, may all the systems of 
heathen idolatry be considered but, partly at least, the 
result of the aspirations of darkened and depraved 
humanity after a visible Father and God ? We are not 
to forget, indeed, that the true God was once known to 
man, and that he has never left himself without a wit- 
ness in any nation ; " for the invisible things of God 
from the creation of the world are clearly seen, being 
understood by the things that are made, even his eter- 
nal power and glory ; so that they are without excuse; 
because that when they knew God, they glorified him 
not as God, neither were thankful ; but became vain in 
their imaginations, md their foolish heart was darkened. 
Professing themselves to be wise they became fools, and 
changed the glory of the incorruptible God into an image 
made like to corruptible man, and to birds, and four- 
footed beasts, and creeping things."^ But admitting 
this to be the true moral root of all idolatry, may we not 
see also in its history another and an original principle 
of human nature at work, and so describe that history 
as man's fruitless search after a lost father — sfter a 
visible God? 

As Abraham is fabled to have done, before he knew 

1 Rom. L 20-23. 
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God, — before " the God of glory appeared to him in 
Mesopotamia," so human nature has done. It has lifted 
up its eyes to the sun and moon and stars, ^^ walking 
in their brightness," and sighed, ^ O that I had a God 
as visible and beautiful and glorious as these !' It has 
thought of the heroes of antiquity — " the men of old 
which were men of renown" — and said, ' O that I had 
gods as personal, as comprehensible, as conversible as 
they V Nay, it has turned to the beasts of the field, to 
the birds of the air, to the creeping things of the earth, 
and even to the trees and plants — to everything that 
had life, or beauty, or utility — and said, ' O that I had 
intelligent objects of love and worship, as visible and 
tangible even as these ! ' But poor, outcast, fatherless 
humanity — ^in its enmity to the true God, and its aspi- 
rations after a visible God — ^found none with which it 
could be satisfied ; and, in its folly and despair, it sunk 
therefore to the lowest depth of moral degradation — 
making visible gods to itself, and in and through these 
worshipping its only spiritual god and father the Devil. 
Here its two great appetencies — ^the natural and the 
moral — ^the desire for a visible god, and the desire for 
a god suiting its corruption — may be said to have met ; 
and here therefore the search of man after a lost God 
terminated. Having thus brutified them and shut them 
up in his dungeon, the " Strong One armed," who has 
enslaved them, keepeth his palace, and his captives are 
"in peace." But 0! how degrading the captivity! 
how dreadful the peace ! 

In what way Christ is able to satisfy this longing of 
man after a visible God, and so bring him back to the 
love and worship of the only living and true God, re- 
quires little explanation or illustration. He satisfied it 
in part, even before his incarnation, by his visible ap- 
pearances to the patriarchs and prophets in human or 
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angelic form ; bat now he has met and satisfied it 
fally, by his manifestation in the flesh. Now he is 
" ImmAnuel, God tvith us," — a visible God, the God- 
man — a trne man, yet enshrining in the temple of his 
human nature all the power and glory of ttie eternal 
Divinity ; for, " in him dwelleth all the fulness of the 
Godhead bodily." *^ He is the image of the invisible 
God, the brightness of his glory and the express image 
of his person."^ More than this, Jesus Christ is 
not only " God manifest in flesh," but God revealed 
in the most attractive, the most amiable, the most 
lovely form and character which it was possible even 
for the Deity to assume, — so as to have in him not only 
what is fitted to satisfy the original desire of human 
nature, of which we have spoken, but what is sufficient 
also, through the Spirit, to subdue and correct the 
moral, and bring man back to the re/nembrance and 
love and worship of the one living and true God. 
Along with the glories of divinity, all the beauties of 
humanity were seen in him. He was '^ full of grace 
and truth;" and the soul that knows him can not 
only adore him as its " Lord and God,'* but joy and 
glory in him as its " beloved and friend" — " white and 
ruddy, the chiefest among ten thousand^ yea, altogether 
lovely." 

True, Jesus Christ has again withdrawn himself, 
and is no more personally visible to men upon earth. 
But it is only for a time. He has also left behind him 
in his word a full-length portrait of himself, and in 
his Church many precious memorials and love tokens. 
He causes an image — a photograph — of himself to be 
drawn by his Spirit on every believing heart. He 
dwells in his people by faith. He converses with them, 
and in various ways ^' manifests himself to them." And« 

iCoLLU; iL»; Heb. i. 8. 
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abore all, soon they know they shall be with him where 
he is, ^' beholding his glory and being like him ; for they 
shall see him as he is." They are abundantly satis- 
fied, and woald not give up their hopes in Christ for 
all that earth or heaven contains besides him, or for 
all that earth or hell can do against them, '' Whom 
have we in heaven," they can say, " bnt thee ? and there 
is none upon earth that we desire besides thee:" ^'whom 
having not seen we love, in whom though now we see 
him not, yet believing we rejoice with joy unspeakable 
and full of glory ; receiving the end of our faith, the 
salvation of our souls." ^ O that Christ crucified and 
exalted would speedily manifest himself thus to all 
nations ! 

m. 

All nations have desired an adequate atonement for sin : 
And Jesus Christ is the divinely provided " propitiation for 
the sins of the whole world." 

By an adequate atonement is meant one that in all 
cases is able to give peace to the conscience of the 
sinner, when he believes and rests in it as a ground or 
means of reconciliation with Ood. Xow, that all nations 
have felt, less or more distinctly, the need of such an 
atonement, and have desired it, is sufficiently proved by 
their sacrificial systems. For, as plainly as the idols 
of the nations indicate their desire of a visible God, 
their costly offerings to these idols, and the horrid 
cruelties of their sacrifieial systems indicate (whatever 
Socinians and infidels may say to the contrary) that 
they have felt their need of a sacrifice — a great sacrifice 
— ^to pacify the conscience and reconcile them to God, 
Accordingly, as some commentators interpret it, the 
language of the prophet is considered the expression of 

» Pa. Ixxili, 26; 1 Pet. i. 8, 9. 
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heathen anxiety and desire on this subject : " Where- 
with shall I come before the Lord, and bow myself 
before the high God ? Shall I come before him with 
burnt-ofiferings, with calves of a year old ? Will the 
Lord be pleased with thousands of rams, or ten thou- 
sands of rivers of oil ? Shall I give my first-born for 
my trangression, the fruit of my body for the sin of 
mysoul?"^ 

And this language is only too appropriate : for what 
means and sacrifices have not the nations tried for this 
end ? They have tried Cain's offering — " the fruit of 
the ground" — as well as silver and gold and all costly 
and precious things ; but they found no satisfaction in 
these. Nature itself told them that the soul cannot be 
redeemed with such " corruptible things as silver and 
gold" — that an angry God will not regard riches or gifts 
— ''^ no, not gold nor all the forces of strength." They 
have tried AbeFs offering — " the firstlings of the flock 
and the fat thereof ;" but, not having Abel's faith, they 
felt them equally incompetent to pacify the conscience 
or purify the heart : " Lebanon >vas not sufficient to 
burn, nor the beasts thereof snix^cient for a burnt offer- 
ing ;" " thousands of rams and ten thousands of rivers 
of oil" left the soul as conscious of guilt, as estranged 
from God, and as distrustful before him as ever. They 
betook themselves to Abraham's offering. As if Deity 
had been a cruel and sanguinary demon they began to 
sacrifice human victims — they sought to please him by 
embruing their hands in the blood of captives and slaves, 
of relatives and friends, of parents and children ; " they 
offered their first-born for their transgression, the fruit 
of their body for the sin of their soul." But ah ! that 
sin remained ; and they knew none of " the blessedness 
of him whose trangression is forgiven, whose sin is 

» Mic. vi. 6, 7. 

Q 
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covered." They have sometimes added to these bodilj 
penances and priyations, — ^painfol self-lacerations, and 
other crnel ceremonies, — buttheeyil conscience eonldnot 
be thus either chastened or charmed away. The nations 
remained in doubt and darkness on the subject, labour- 
ing yet unsatisfied ; and the cry was as loud and ear- 
nest as before, " Wherewith shall we come before the 
Lord, and bow ourselves before the most high God I** 
No answer to the question could be obtained from 
nature or philosophy or tradition ; and poor Man — sin- 
burdened, self-tormented, and devil-oppressed Man — 
knowing of no adequate atonement for sin, lived with- 
out God and died without hope. 

To answer this all-important question was the pri- 
mary purpose of the manifestation of the Son of God ; 
and he answered it " by the sacrifice of himself." By 
this he hath put away sin ; by this he hath reconciled 
a guilty world to God ; by it " he hath obtained eter- 
nal redemption" — " brought in an everlasting righteous- 
ness," on the ground of which any man, or every man — 
of any nation, or of all nations — ^may approach to God 
and be accepted of him. Now the message has gone 
forth and is commanded to be preached to "every 
creature" that " God was in Christ reconciling the world 
to himself not imputing their trespasses unto them; 
for he hath made him who knew no sin, to be sin for 
us, that we might be made the righteousness of God 
in him." " For God so loved the world, that he gave his 
only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him 
might not perish but have everlasting life." O what a 
wondrous and glorious solution of the great question of 
the nations — " Wherewith shall we come before the 
Lord !" They have now only to hear and believe this 
joyful message, when their consciences are pacified, 
their hearts purified, their souls saved ; and, coming to 
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God as well pleased in Christ, they " walk in the light 
of his countenance ; in his name they rejoice aU the 
day ; and in his righteousness they are exalted." 
" They are no more strangers and foreigners, but 
feUow-citizens of the saints, and of the household of 
God." " They are come to Mount Sion, and unto the 
city of the living God, the heavenly Jerusalem, and to an 
innumerable company of angels, to the general assem- 
bly and church of the first-born which are written in 
heaven, and to God tte judge of all, and to the spirits 
of just men made perfect, and to Jesus the mediator of 
the new covenant, and to the blood of sprinkling that 
speaketh better things than that of Abel."* — It is a sad 
reflection, however, that this glorious gospel of the 
blessed God has been as yet proclaimed to so few of 
the nations, and that those who hear it are so slow to 
listen, and understand, and believe ; but the promise is 
still true, and the time of its fulfilment, we hope, draw- 
ing nigh : " In him shaU the Gentiles trust. His name 
shall endure for ever ; his name shaU be continued as 
long as the sun ; and men shall be blessed in him, and 
all nations call him blessed."^ 

IV. 

All nations have desired a prevailing intercessor with God : 
And " Jesus Christ the righteous is our advocate with tlie 
Father — able also to save them to the uttermost who come 
unto God by him, seeing he ever liveth to make interces- 
sion for them." 

• 

The universality of the office of priesthood among 
the nations of mankind is sufficient evidence of their 
desire for a prevailing intercessor ; for a priest is one 
who not merely offers sacrifice to God, but also on the 

^ 2 Cor. V. 19, 21 ; John ilL 16; Ps. Ixxzix. 15, 16; Eph. ii. 19; Heb. xii. 
22-24. 
3 Iga xi. 10 ; Rom. xt. 10 ; Pa. Ixxii. 17. 
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ground of sacrifice conducts all the business of men 
with God, and of God with men. He is the messenger 
of God to men, and the advocate with God for men. 
He brings them near to God, and pleads for them ; 
he pronounces God's blessing on them, and instructs 
them in His will. He is " a messenger, an interpreter, 
one among a thousand, to show unto man His up- 
rightness ; that God may be gracious to him and say, 
Deliver from going down to the pit ; I have found a 
ransom." * 

How universal has this office of priesthood been! 
How ready have all nations been to listen to the pre- 
tences of any one who could in any way persuade them 
that he had power or interest with God ! From the 
days of Melchisedek, "the priest of the Most High 
(fod," the first intercessor we read of in Scripture, to 
the present hour, we have heard of no nation or tribe 
or family of mankind, savage or civilized, which had 
iiot, under one name or other, a priesthood. The 
Magi of Assyria, and Babylon, and Persia, — the hiero- 
phants of Egypt — ^the priests and augurs of Greece 
and Rome — ^the Druids of the North and rainmakers 
of the South — the Brahmins and bonzes of the East, 
and the soothsayers and sorcerers of the West, — what 
have all these been but pretended intercessors with 
God! showing how universally the desire of which 
we speak has prevailed among the nations, and how 
universally also cunning and self-seeking men have 
been ready to make merchandise of this desire — ally- 
ing themselves with the principalities and powers of 
darkness, or with the despots of the earth, or with 
both, and crushing poor human nature under the load 
of superstition and priestcraft. Alas ! how dark and 
dismal a history has that of human priesthood been ! 

' Job xxxiii. 23, 24. 
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And all that history has had its root in this uniyersal 
desire — this unutterable longing of human nature for a 
" daysman," a mediator, " betwixt God and man, who 
might lay his hand upon them both," and bring them 
together in peace.^ 

Now " Jesus Christ the righteous," and he alone, is 
such a daysman ; he is the " one mediator between 
God and man." There never was or will be any 
other true mediator, or intercessor, or priest, than he. 
Even Melchisedek and the priests of the house of 
Aaron, though divinely called to the office and work 
assigned them, were but types and figures of this 
one, true, everlasting priest. As their sacrifices were 
typical of his, so their intercession or priesthood was 
founded on his, and prefigured it. That of Melchise- 
dek prefigured its universality/ in respect of the nations 
of mankind ; that of Aaron prefigured its specialty/ in 
respect of the church of God. Like the one, Christ 
is a priest for all nations ; like the other, he is ^^ an 
high priest over the house of God." Like the one, he 
stands alone as a priest, " without father, without 
mother, without descent, having neither beginning of 
days nor end of life ;" like the other, he is the head of 
"that chosen generation, that royal priesthood, that 
holy nation, that peculiar people " whom he redeems 
and "calls out of darkness into his marvellous light,", 
and makes " kings and priests unto God his Father." 
Like the one, we may perhaps add, he is a royal 
priest, the mysterious representative of God to men, 
and the medium of all spiritual blessings ; like the 
other, he is "taken from among men (his brethren) 
and ordained in things pertaining to God, that he may 
offer both gifts and sacrifices for sin," richly endowed 
with all human sympathies, "who can have compassion 

1 Job ix. 32, 33. 
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on the ignorant and on them who are out of the way." 
— But it is nnnecessarj to dwell on these and other 
qualifications and excellencies of this great high priest, 
or on his work. He is and has all that the guilty nations 
of mankind need, or can desire, in an intercessor. His 
merit is unquestionable, his power with God unbounded, 
his sympathy with man undoubted, his priesthood ever- 
lasting and unchangeable : for ^' this man, because he 
continueth ever, hath an unchangeable priesthood ; 
wherefore he is able to save them to the uttermost who 
come unto God by him, seeing he ever livetb to make 
intercession for them." that all the nations but knew 
of him and believed in him ! Every one who trusts in 
him is at once relieved from the galling yoke of priest- 
craft ; the heavy burden of superstitious fear falls from 
his shoulders, and " free indeed" he walks with God and 
reigns with Christ upon the earth. He enjoys immediate 
access to a reconciled Father on His throne of grace, and 
can use all necessary freedom of speech in His presence. 
He can ask what he will, in the name of his great high 
priest, with the assurance that, if good for him, he shall 
obtain it. And even when sin again overtakes and 
casts him down, it cannot destroy his safety or per- 
manently darken his conscience or disturb his peace ; 
for " if any man sin, we have an advocate with the 
.Father, Jesus Christ the righteous, who is the propitia- 
tion for our sins, and for the sins of the whole world ;" 
and he has only to confess his sin, when " He who is 
faithful and just will," for Christ's sake, " forgive him 
his sin and cleanse him from all unrighteousness;" he 
will " obtain mercy and find grace to help him in time 
of need." — ^Verily, " such an high priest became us, who 
is holy, harmless, undefiled, separate from sinners, and 
made higher than the heavens." ^ 

1 Heb. iv. 14-16 ; vii. M-36 ; 1 John L 9 ; it 1, 2. 
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V. 

All nations have desired a righteons King or government : 
And Jesus Christ is the King of righteousness and " Prince 

of peace, of the increase of whose goirernment and peace 

there shall be no end.** 

Turning our eyes for a little from the religious to 
the political history of the nations, and endeaTouring to 
read aright the story of their governments and laws, 
their wars and conquests, their revolutions and anarchies, 
what may we learn from that story but that all nations 
have felt the necessity, and cherifihed the earnest desire, 
of a righteous government or king, in order to the 
peace aad well-being of man ? From the days of Nimrod, 
when civil government seems to have been first estab- 
lished, to the last tempest of revolutionary war which 
swept over Europe, the permanent results of which are 
not even yet fully apparent, what has all the political 
history of the nations been but a painful and unavailing 
effort, or succession of efforts, to lay the foundation of a 
government which would secure at once, tranquillity and 
safety, liberty and order, righteousness and peace 1 And 
O what a diversified, what a dark, what a bloody history, 
beyond all language to describe, this has been I What 
plans have not been tried, what absurdities have not 
been trusted in, what crimes have not been perpetrated, 
and what miseries have not been endured, in the forlorn 
hope of at last establishing the principles, and working 
out the conditions of a suitable government for human 
society! Monarchies, oligarchies, democracies, and even 
counterfeit theocracies, have followed and replaced 
each other in endless succession. Despotism has paved 
the way for republicanism, and republicanism for des- 
potism. Tyraimy has come in upon the shoulders of 
anarchy, and anarchy has trodden upon the heels of 
tyranny. Draconic law has been resorted to as a cure 
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for origiDal socialism, and artificial and atheistic socialism 
has been again proposed as a remedy for Draconic law. 
In the meantime every change, or effort at change, has 
only extended the reigii of Death, turning this fair 
world, prepared and furnished by the God of love and 
peace as a suitable nursery for his rational and im> 
mortal offspring, into one wide Aceldama — a great field 
of mutual slaughter. How sad the reflection ! It 
would be difficult indeed to say whether it has been 
in the religious or the political history of the nations 
that the dominion of the Devil over them has been more 
perspicuously and terribly demonstrated. From both, 
the conclusion seems unavoidable that "the whole world" 
— ^the great mass of mankind — yet " lieth," as it has long 
lain, "in the Wicked One," — ^that "the kingdom of 
this world" is but another phrase for the dominion of 
the Devil, and that he is too truly described when he is 
styled in Scripture both " the God," and " the Prince, 
of this world." 

But is there then no righteous king or government 
for man! Are the desires and hopes of the nations, in 
this matter, to be for ever frustrated ? — " Behold, a 
King shall reign in righteousness, and princes 

SHALL RULE IN JUDGMENT ! AnD A MAN SHALL BE AS 
AN HIDING PLACE FROM THE WIND, AND A COVERT FROM 
THE TEMPEST J AS RIVERS OF WATER IN A DRY PLACE ; 
AND AS THE SHADOW OF A GREAT ROCK IN A WEARY 

LAND. For unto us a child is born, unto us a Son is 
given : and the government shall be upon his shoulders : 
and his name shall be called Wonderful, Counsel- 
lor, The Mighty God, The everlasting Father, 
The Prince of Peace. Of the increase of his govern- 
ment and peace there shall be no end, upon the throne 
of David, and upon his kingdom, to order it, and to 
establish it with judgment and with justice even for 
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ever. The zeal of the Lord of hosts will perform this." ^ 
— Such is the king whom God has provided for the 
nations of mankind, and recommended to their choice. 
He has already set him on His holy hill of Zion, and 
summoned all nations — all men, to submit to his sceptre 
and swear fealty to him. And what are the predicted 
characters and fruits of his reign ? — " The mountains 
shall bring peace to the people, and the little hills, by 
righteousness. He shall judge the poor of the people, 
he shall save the children of the needy, and- shall break 
in pieces the oppressor. In his days shall the righteous 
flourish ; and abundance of peace, so long as the moon 
endureth. He shall have dominion also from sea to 
sea, and from the river to the ends of the earth. He 
shall deliver the needy when he crieth ; the poor also, 
and him that hath no helper. He shall redeem their 
soul from deceit and violence, and precious shall their 
blood he m his sight "^ Ah ! what a different kind of 
king this, from any that the nations of the earth have 
ever yet seen I " The best of them is as a brier, the 
most upright sharper than a thorn hedge !" For how 
ready are the very best of them to shed the blood of 
their subjects in their unjust or unnecessary wars ! But 
of this king it is said, " Precious shall the blood even 
of the poor and needy be in his sight." He shall be 
their friend and brother as well as their king — their 
meek and lowly and sympathizing comforter as well as 
their sovereign. He is his people's champion, and has 
already shed his own blood for them that he might 
spare theirs. " Rejoice greatly, O daughter of Zion ; 
shout, daughter of Jerusalem: behold thy king 
cometh unto thee : he is just and having salvation ; 
lowly, and riding upon an ass, and upon a colt the foal 
of an ass. And I will cut off the chariot from Ephraim, 

' Isa. xxxil. 1, 2 ; ix. 6, 7. > Ps. Ixxii. 3, 4, 7, 8, 13, 14. 
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and the horse from Jernsalem, and the battle-bow 
shall be cut off: and he shall speak peace unto the 
heathen ; and his dominion shall be from sea to sea, 
and from the river nnto the ends of the earth. As 
for thee also, by the blood of thy covenant I have sent 
forth thy prisoners out of the pit wherein is no water." ^ 
These are a specimen of the glowing^ descriptions 
which prophecy gives of the character of Messiah's 
government, the extent of his dommion, and the frnits 
of his just and peaceful reign. To cite more is unne- 
cessary. — But it may be objected here, ' This king ia 
already come; this kingdom has already been estab- 
lished on earth ; and where is the fulfilment of these 
fine promises ? Christianity has as yet wrought little 
or no deliverance on earth. It has been more produc- 
tive of oppression and wrong than of righteousness and 
peace. The Christian Church instead of a peacemaker 
among the nations, has been a firebrand — a stirrer up 
of "hatred, variance, emulations, wrath, strife, sedi- 
tions, heresies." She has, more than any other one 
cause, been the source of war and bloodshed among 
the nations of Christendom, and even, sometimes, among 
those of Heathendom. And where then is ,the evidence 
that these prophetic pictures of the reign of righteous- 
ness and peace shall ever be realised I ' — I answer that it 
is not the design of this discourse to account for the 
abuses of Christianity, or for the apparent delay that 
has taken place in the evangelization and conversion 
of the world to Christ. It is enough to say, that we 
distinguish between the so-called Christian church and 
the kingdom of Christ, and between the history of the 
one and the fruits of the other. The work of evange- 
lizing the nations is a great one and requires time ; and 
that work, also, has been so far put into the hand of 

1 Zech. ix. 9-lL 
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man, and therefore suflfers interruption and delay: 
man's indolence and unfaithfulness go far to account 
for all the delay that has yet taken place. This work, 
too, has had great and manifold opposition to encounter 
both from earth and hell ; and, besides that God may 
have many wise and good reasons for permitting it, 
this delay will doubtless, in the end, render the result 
all the more permanent and glorious. It is not for 
us to know the times and seasons of the divine 'pur- 
poses, or to see beforehand the whole course of divine 
providence. "God's way is in the sea, and his path in 
the great waters, his footsteps are not known. Clouds 
and darkness are round about him ; righteousness and 
judgment are the habitation of his throne." It is 
enough for us to see that unspotted righteousness is 
the very basis of Messiah's throne, and that wherever 
his law is obeyed, peace — ^perfect peace — ^is the result. 
It is enough for us to know that, however unexpected 
to short-sighted man, the delay that has taken place in 
the spread and triumph of the gospel of peace was not 
unforeseen of God. And it is enough for us therefore 
to be assured that the promises yet remain true and 
faithful — "Ask of me, and I will give thee the heathen 
for thine inheritance, and the uttermost parts of the 
earth for thy possession. All the ends of the world 
shall remember and turn unto the Lord ; and all the 
kindreds of the nations shall worship before thee : for 
the kingdom is the Lord's, and he 4s governor among 
the nations. For the earth shall be full of the know- 
ledge of the Lord, as the waters cover the sea. In 
that day there shall be a root of Jesse which shall 
stand for an ensign to the people ; to it shall the Gen- 
tiles seek : and his rest shall be glorious."^ 
Meanwhile let us, for our own good, remember that 

^ Fa. ii. 8 ; zztL 27, 28; Isa. xL 9, 10. 
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Messiah's kingdom is not of this world : it is a spiritual 
kingdom ; men enter into it, not as nations, but as in- 
dividuals; they do so by receiving and obeying the 
truth; and he who enters enjoys peace — "the peace of 
God, that passeth all understanding," though all around 
him be in commotion and strife. " The heathen may 
rage, the kingdoms may be moved, God may utter his 
voice, and the earth may melt ; but the Lord of hosts is 
with him ; the God of Jacob is his refuge. This God 
is his God for ever and ever ; and he will be his guide 
even unto death." ^ 

VI. 

All nations have desired a destroyer of Death : 
And "our Saviour Jesus Christ has abolished death, and 
brought life and immortality to light by the gospel. 

Of the sentiments of all nations in regard to death, 
little requires to be said. Our own consciousness must 
sufficiently convince us that to every possessor of our 
common nature, so long as he remains ignorant of him 
who is "the Resurrection and the Life," Death is, in 
ordinary circumstances, the most formidable and for- 
bidding of all enemies — "the king of terrors." Many 
facts also support and illustrate this truth; such as, 
that among all nations the infliction of death has been 
the heaviest punishment which human law prescribed,— 
that all nations have earnestly sought after the means 
of prolonging life, — and that to all, the doctrine of the 
immortality of the soul — a deathless existence of some 
kind in another world — has been the subject of fondly 
cherished hope, or of earnest and unceasing speculation. 
Nay even when the Epicurean sceptic, whose views are 
necessarily confined within the horizon of the present 
world, glories in the thought of the immortality of his 

1 Ps. xlvi. 6, 7 ; xlviii 14. 
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name, what is it but a half-formed desire — a sigh, for a 
destroyer of death, — ^the more sad that it is so imper- 
fect, and yet so gloried in*?^ I only add that we may 
easily conceive what a jubilee for the whole world that 
day would be on which a proclamation, in all living 
languages, was heard from heaven — " There shall be 
NO MORE death." how would the hearts of the na- 
tions expand ! And what a shout of triumph, "like the 
sound of many waters, and of mighty thunderings," 
would roll round the earth, and rise to heaven ! 

But alas ! among the nations destitute of divine reve- 
lation, such a proclamation was never heard ; nor had 
they any knowledge of a destroyer, or of a prospective 
destruction of death. " Such knowledge was too won« 
derful for them ; it was high, they could not attain unto 
it." Even the wisest and most intelligent of them ap- 
pear to have had no settled or satisfactory convictions 
in regard to the immortality of the soul. Socrates him- 
self is said to have died in doubt about it. And as to 
a resurrection of the body — as to the hope of the com- 
plete abolition of death — their loftiest speculations 
never approached it. They had lost the knowledge 
of him who was "to bruise the head of the serpent and 
destroy his works;" and besides him there is no de- 
stroyer of death. He alone is "the Resurrection and 
the Life ; he that believeth in Him, even when he is 
dead, still lives ; and whosoever liveth and believeth in 
Him shall never die." " He is the living one, who was 
dead, and behold He is alive again for evermore, Amen ; 
and has the keys of hell and of death." " Our Saviour 
Jesus Christ hath abolished death, and brought life and 
immortality to light by the gospel."* — In this respect 

> **Non omnis moriar: multaque pars mei 

Vitabit Libitinam."--HoR. 
« John xi. 26, 26; Rer. 1. 18; 2 Tim. i. 10. 
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too, theo, Jesus Christ may well he described as 'Hhe 
Desire of all nations;" and that they all knew him 
and believed in him in this as well as the other aspects 
of his salvation ! For such a knowledge and faith would 
be equivalent in its joyful results to the proclamation 
we have supposed. And they shall yet know him and 
believe in him thus : "For in this mountain shall the 
Lord of Hosts make unto all people a feast of fat 
things, a feast of wines on the lees ; of fat things full 
of marrow, of wines on the lees well refined. And he 
will destroy in this mountain the face of the covering 
(or face-covering, ue, the sentence of death) cast over all 
people, and the vail that is spread over all nations. He 
will swallow up death in victory : and the Lord God 
wiU wipe away tears from off aU faces ; and the rebuke 
of his people shall he take away from off all the earth ; 
for the Lord hath spoken it.*'^ 

VIL 

All nations have desired rest for their souls : 

And Jesus Christ says, *' Come nnto me and I will give yon 

rest. Take my yoke npon you and learn of me, and ye 

shall find rest to your souls." 

As our first remark was designed to look forward and 
anticipate all that were to follow, so this, our last re- 
mark, looks back and recapitulates all that go before. 
For what is rest — rest to the soulf It is an epitome of 
all good — all that can fill and satisfy the heart of man. 
It is not mere quiescence or inactivity ; for then death 
would be an object of desire rather than of terror, for 
it brings, or seems to bring, this. It is not merely the 
absence of trouble and sorrow, of toil and annoyance ; 
for then also the grave would appear to secure it. 
"There the wicked cease from troubUng, and the weary 

1 1sa. xxT. 6-9. 
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are at rest." Man in order to be happy mnst have 
employment and activity as well as repose; and the 
trae rest of his soul, therefore, supposes a suitable 
combination of these, and lies in the possession and en- 
joyment of all he feels or knows or deems to be good 
for him. In order to it there must be both the pre- 
sence of all known good and the absence of all evil, — 
both the present enjoyment and the endless prospect of 
all that he esteems necessary to his well-being ; in a 
word, happiness unmingled and unending, according to 
the capacities and desires of his rational and immortal 
nature, — all that Scripture labours to express in thepreg- 
nant words, "glory, honour, immortality — eternal life." 
All nations, during all ages, have been sighing for 
this rest — ^this perfect happiness — and earnestly seeking 
it. It is an essential feature of man's nature to desire 
it, and he cannot cease to labour for its acquisition. All 
nations have been seeking it in different ways ; but they 
have never yet found it out of Christ. Perhaps no two 
nations or generations of men — nay, no two individuals 
ignorant of Christ— ever sought the rest of the soul pre- 
cisely in the same way. And O what a countless mul- 
titude of plans must now have been tried ! Surely all 
possible, all conceivable methods of securing rest must 
by this time have been attempted! And with what 
result? The believer in divine revelation can confi- 
dently answer, " Vanity and vexation of spirit." Rest 
for the soul of man cannot be found, for it is not pos- 
sible, out of God — away from God; and in order to be 
found by him in God, he must seek it through Jesus 
Christ. "God is the end; Christ is the way." 
God is the portion, Christ the physician and guide, 
the instructor and surety, of the human soul, in seeking 
rest : and wherever, or however else that rest may be 
sought, the end will and must be disappointment and 
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sorrow and shame. O that all who have the opportn- 
nity and means would but believe this and come to 
Christ, and to God through him, that they might have 
this rest ! that they would "take his yoke upon them 
and learn of him, that they might find rest to their 
souls ! for his yoke is easy, and his burden is light : " 
and then, when they have found rest for themselves, 
that they would hasten to convey the knowlege of it, 
and the means of finding it, to all nations ! for the in« 
vitation is for all — for the universal family of man — 
"Come unto me and I will give you rest." 

The Son of God "came and died and rose and re- 
vived" that he might convey this invitation to the human 
race, and that he might secure the end in view to all 
who shall ever hear and obey it. He came to reveal 
God, and reconcile the world to Him, that the labour- 
ing, restless soul of man might be brought back to Him. 
He came to remove its guilt, to enlighten its dark- 
ness, to eradicate its folly ; he came to redeem it from 
the captivity of sin and Satan, to restore its strength, 
to renew its youth, and so enable it, guided by the 
Spirit, to find its way back to Him who is the source of 
its life and the sum of its enjoyment. He came to re- 
ceive it again into the fellowship of God, and prepare it 
for His presence and glory, and then introduce it into 
the inheritance, "incorruptible, undefiled, and that 
fadeth not away," prepared and reserved in heaven for 
it : an inheritance in which it shall be partner with 
Christ himself, and all his redeemed and holy creation, in 
the enjoyment of all that God has, and* all that He is. 
For God Himself is the inheritance of the rational and 
holy soul ; it is an " heir of God and joint heir with 
Christ." This inheritance, this alone can ever give 
true and lasting rest to that wondrous existence, the 
human soul, which, as it has the capacity for enjoying 
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God, must necessarily remain restless and unsatisfied 
with anything less, or anything else. In order to be 
happy, it must be "filled with all the fulness of God." 
blessed, blessed they who have attained, or begun to 
attain, or but begun in the right way to seek, this rest 
of the soul ! Whatever be their condition now — how- 
ever poor, and afflicted, and despised, and sorrowful, — 
however oppressed and tempted here, — they shall one 
day be "abundantly satisfied with the fatness of God's 
house ; and he will make them to drink of the river of 
his pleasure. For with him is the fountain of life : in 
his light they shall see light." " He will show them the 
path of life : in his presence there is fulness of joy : at 
his right hand there are pleasures for evermore."^ 

In conclusion, it would be wise in the reader to ask 
himself the following questions as to Him who is "The 
Desire of all nations :" — First: Am I desiring him, and 
his salvation, for myself? It is quite possible, nay lament- 
ably common, for gospel hearers and professing Chris- 
tians to assent to all that can be said about Christ 
and his salvation, as desirable for others, and yet never 
once desire them for themselves. They read, and hear, 
and approve for others, not themselves. The reason is, 
they have never felt their own need of such a Saviour 
or salvation. They have not realised their own guilt 
or depravity, — their own destitution, and liability to 
eternal perdition. Some cunning, cherished self-de- 
fusion, the fruit of unbelief and sin, prevents them from 
doing so; and all personal concern — all self-applica- 
tion of the truth — is thus evaded. The arrows of con- 
viction are repelled, and reflected from their mailed 
consciences towards their fellow- sinners; and thus 
Christ becomes little else to them than a root of bitter- 

1 Ps. xxxyL 8, 9 ; xvL 1L 
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ness in respect of others, and a reason of heavier con- 
demnation to themselves. Reader ! beware of thus 
receiving the grace of God in vain, or turning it to a 
false and mischievous end — into a savour of death unto 
death. — Secondly : Have I embraced, or am I now em- 
bracing Christ and his salvation, for myself? And have 
I also experienced, in any degree, that excellence and 
sufficiency of his salvation which enable me to rejoice 
in him, and warrant me to commend him to others? 
Do I know from my own consciousness that he is indeed 
" the Desire of all nations ? " Is he all my salvation and 
all my desire ? Have I obtained light from him, even 
that knowledge of the only true God and Jesus Christ 
whom he has sent, which is eternal life ? Have I re- 
ceived the gift of his Spirit ? and am I, through the 
aid of that Spirit, enjoying peace with God, cherishing 
confidence in God, obtaining access to God, and culti- 
vating fellowship with God, on the ground of Christ's 
everlasting atonement, and through faith in his all-pre- 
valent intercession ? Have I accepted him as my king ? 
and am I wearing his yoke, and walking in his law ? 
Do I look for victory over death through his death, and 
admission into his everlasting kingdom and fellowship 
and glory, solely and exclusively from his life, and love, 
and promise, and power? — O let us beware, Reader, 
of thinking Christianity a mere name, or profession, 
or creed, or cloak for the present ! It is a reality. It 
is a new life. It is a blessed, purifying, saving hope 
now; and this hope has all its foundation in Christ, and 
all its objects in things above, where he is, at the right 
hand of God. — Finally: What am I doing to diffuse 
the knowledge of this glorious Saviour and great salva- 
tion over the earth? For if Christians believe what 
they profess, and know in any measure the blessedness 
-of which they speak, surely unceasing and devoted ex- 
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ertion to make Christ known to all nations is the least 
that may be expected of them. It is impossible that 
they can be too zealous for this, if their zeal be intel- 
ligent and believing. For O what interests are at 
stake, and what responsibilities are involved ! When 
we think of these, we may almost say that Paul himself 
was but a laggard in the " work of the Lord" — the 
work of preaching the gospel of Christ among the 
nations. Or, if he did what he could, he did no more 
than the cause required. If he was " beside himself" 
w^ith zeal and fervour, his enthusiasm, or madness, so 
to call it, was the offspring of the loftiest reason, the 
associate of the soundest sobriety, and a spur to the 
plainest duty. And ! if he did not surpass — did not 
come up to — what the occasion required. What must 
be said of the generality of Christians and of the Chris- 
tian Church now ? After so long a time — with the field 
of the whole world open before her, — with means and ap- 
pliances indefinitely increased, and agents as numerous 
as she pleases to summon and sustain, — with the promise 
still true, and the time of it plainly approaching, — and 
above all, with divine judgments shaking all nations, 
and proclaiming " O earth, earth, earth, hear the word 
of the Lord," — what must be thought of the Christian 
Church of the present day, if she do not speedily lay 
aside her indolence and earthliness and strifes, and gird 
herself for her own great work — the work for which she 
exists, — ^that of preaching the gospel to every creature ? 
And what shall be thought of you Reader — ^what shall 
your Lord think of you, and what shall you be com- 
pelled to think of yourself — if you take no part in this 
divinely planned and divinely commanded crusade ? 

" Can we, whose souls are lighted 
With Wisdom from on high, 
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Can we to men benighted 
The lamp of life deny ? 

Salvation ! Oh, Salvation ! 

The joyful sound proclaim, 
Till each remotest nation 

Has leam'd Messiah's name ! 

Till o'er our ransomed Nature 

The Lamb for sinners slain, 
Redeemer, King, Creator, 

In bliss returns to reign ! " 

" Awake, awake ; put on thy strength, O Zion ; put 
ou thy beaatiful garments, O Jerusalem, the holy city : 
for henceforth there shall no more come into thee the 
uucircumcised and the unclean. Shake thyself from the 
dust ; arise, and sit down, O Jerusalem : loose thyself 
from the bands of thy neck, O captive daughter of Zion." 
" How beautiful upon the mountains are the feet of him 
that bringeth good tidings, that publisheth peace ; that 
bringeth good tidings of good, that publisheth salva- 
tion ; that saith unto Zion, Thy God reigneth !" " The 
Lord hath made bare his holy arm in the eyes of all the 
nations ; and all the ends of the earth shall see the sal- 
vation of our God ! " 

" Come then, and, added to thy many crowns, 
Receive yet one, as radiant as the rest. 
Due to thy last and most eiFe<^tnal work, 
Thy word fulfilled, the conquest of a world." 
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Note I. p. 52. 

Whether the Jews believed in the power of demons to 

work miracUs, 

Paley says that this belief of the Jews is " evidently recog- 
nised in the Jewish writings, as well as in ours." (Evid. 
of Christ, pt. iii. eh. 4.) By its being recognised in our 
writings he appears to allude to the record of the slander 
thrown out against Christ, by some of the " scribes from 
Jerusalem :" '* He hath Beelzebub, and by the prince of 
the devils casteth he out devils." (Matt. xii. 24 ; Mark iiL 
22 ; Luke xi. 15). It is plain however that this is alto- 
gether insufficient to prove that any such belief prevailed ; 
for, besides that the slander referred only to one class of 
miracles — ^the casting out of demons, — ^there can be little 
doubt that it was either a mere ^^ railing accusation," or a 
hypocritical pretence, which can tell us nothing as to the 
general and settled conviction of the Jews upon the sub- 
ject. Accordingly we do not find that this argument was 
ever brought against any other miracle of Jesus, or after- 
wards repeated even as to the casting out of devils : which it 
would most certainly have been, had it rested on a prevalent 
and settled Jewish belief. On the other hand, when some 
in Jerusalem brought a similar accusation against the doc- 
trine of Christ — " He hath a devil and is mad ; why hear ye 
him ?" — ^they were at once met, and apparently sUenced, by 
the reply, ^^ These are not the words of him that hath a 
devil; can a devil open the eyes of the UindP^ (John x. 20, 
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21) — ^a reply which altogether discreditB the sJl^ation of 
Paley. It need hardly be added that the confession of 
Nicodemus and many other passages are also clearly opposed 
to it : ^^ Rabbi we know that thou art a teacher come from 
Grod : for no man can do these miracles which thou doest, ex^ 
cept God he with him,^^ (John iii. 2 ; ix. 16, 33 ; x. 37, 38 ; 
Acts iv. 16). — ^What Paley refers to when he says that this 
belief, about the power of demons, is ^^ recognised in the 
Jewi^ writings," we do not know. Archbishop Whately in 
his discourse on ^^ Jesus despised as a Nazarene" mentions a 
Jewish writing (Toldoth Jeschu) which he calls "a very 
ancient book" which ascribes the miracles of Jesus to 
^' magical art." Besides, however, that magical art among 
the Jews (being supposed to lie in some imaginary use of the 
name of God) meant probably a different thing from what 
we commonly understand by the agency of demons, this book, 
'* Toldoth Jeschu," so far from being "very ancient*" is a 
"modem work, written in the 14th or 15th century, and is 
throughout, from beginning to end, burlesque and false- 
hood." {Lard. Cred. vol. vi. p. 558). It is altogether 
worthless then even afi an index of the opinions of the Jews 
of the time of Christ. — ^Farmer, in his Treatise on Miracles, 
refers to this alleged belief of the Jews of the time of Christ, 
but strongly denies that it was, or could be, held by them 
(Ch. vi. 2). — So far as appears, then, there is no evidence 
that the belief in question prevailed, or even existed, among 
the Jews of the time of Jesus Christ. It is difficult to see 
how they could seriously entertain it, seeing its most direct 
and conclusive effect would have been the destruction of 
their faith in Moses and the prophets. Paley endeavours 
to ward off this objection by saying that "it had not 
entered into the minds of those who lived in the time of 
Moses and the prophets to ascribe their miracles to the su- 
pernatural agency of evil beings;" and that "it was not 
probable that the later Jews, brought up in reverence for the 
religion and polity already established, should apply to their 
history a reasoning which tended to overthrow the founda- 
tion of both." But this argument is equally good against 
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their taking up such a belief as, when applied to their estab- 
lished reUgion and polity, destroyed the foundation of both : 
especially since that belief had not even entered into the 
minds of their fathers. Paley says that ^^ the Jews of that 
age had been from their infancy brought up^' in this belief 
of the power of demons : and to what miracles, then, prior 
to those of Jesus, had they been accustomed to apply it, if 
not to those ei Moses and the prophets? — On the whole, 
besides being unsupported by evidence, Paley's allegation 
seems to be both untenable and unsafe. 

Note II. p. 60. 
On the character and conduct of Caiaphas. 

The character of Caiaphas, the Jewish high priest, and 
especially his conduct in connection with the death of Christ, 
seem to demand more full consideration than could be given 
within the prescribed limits of a discourse intended for the 
pulpit. The following remarks may not be uninteresting to 
thoughtful readers : 

After his second passoyer, our blessed Lord does not 
appear to have visited Jerusalem for the long period of 
eighteen months. ^^ He walked in Galilee, for he would not 
walk in Jewry, because the Jews sought to kiQ him.^^ (John 
vii. 1.) After this, his work in Galilee being now finished, 
and the time of his death approaching, he went up to 
the feast of Tabernacles, "not openly, but as it were in 
secret.^^ As soon as he appeared in Jerusalem, an attempt 
was made by the Pharisees — at that time the predominat- 
ing party in the supreme council, the Sanhedrim, — ^to appre- 
hend him, and bring him before the council. (John vii. 32.) 
This attempt signally failed. " Why have ye not brought 
him ?^^ said the rulers to the officers : " Never man spake 
like this man," was the reply ; when the chagrined rulers 
broke forth into bitter and furious railing, and the council 
(assembled doubtless for the purpose of commencing a pro- 
cess against Jesus) separated, apparently, in confusion and 
strife. " His hour was not yet come." 
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At this time there was evidently " a division becanse of 
Jesus" not only " among the people" but also among the 
rulers. His bitter enemies, the Pharisees, were no doubt by 
far the most numerous and predominating party in the 
council ; but, besides that a very few of their sect, such as 
Nicodemus and Joseph of ArimaUiea, were decidedly friendly 
to him in their hearts, there seems to have been a consider- 
able number of them that " halted between two opinions," 
— doubtful, time-serving Demases — ^who were sure in the 
end to side with the strongest party. (John vii. 50-52 ; ix. 
16 ; xii. 42, 43.) This would embarrass the rifling party, 
and prevent their acting with decision in the case of Jesus. 
But this, I suspect, was not all their difficulty. The high 
priest, so far as appears, had not yet taiken any part or any 
interest in this business. He was a Sadducee, and had, doubt- 
less, all the members and influence of that sect completely 
under his control; and until, therefore, it should appear 
how he was disposed to act, the Pharisees, however bitter 
against Jesus, required to walk warily, lest they should 
afford some opportunity to their cunning enemies, the Sad- 
ducees, to obtain a triumph over them. (Comp. Acts iv. 6 ; 
V. 17 ; xxiii. 6.) For some time after this, accordingly, 
nothing was done by them, as rulers. They heard Jesus in 
the temple and elsewhere, questioned him, quarrelled with 
him, slandered him, and repeatedly attempted to stone him 
in a tumultuous and illegal manner ; but they did nothing 
against him effectively in the council. (John vii. ix. x.) It 
was not till after the resurrection of Lazarus that their way 
was opened up. Some of the Pharisees themselves, or their 
creatures, were present at that stupendous miracle of Christ, 
and witnessed it. Immediately a council was called, and 
' the question put " What do we ? for this man doeth many 
miracles. If we let him thus alone, all men will believe on 
him, and the Romans shall come and take away both our 
place and nation." (John xi. 47, 48.) - 

From this language it is obvious that the Pharisees who 
used it, and the council generally that acted on it, not only 
believed in the reality of the " many miracles" of Jesus, but 
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were in their hearts and consciences convinced of his Mes- 
siahship. The reality of the danger which they apprehended 
from the Romans, in whatever way they expected that dan- 
ger to arise, must have hinged on his being " the Christ, 
a King ;" and the apprehension, therefore, argues the con- 
viction. (See Lightfoot ; Trench on Miracles, etc.) But not 
to dwell on this, what we wish particularly to notice is that 
this was an apprehension in which the sympathies of the 
Pharisee and the Sadducee would be at one. The previous 
quarrels of the Phaiisees with Jesus would doubtless be held 
by the infidel or Epicurean Sadducee in supreme contempt. 
What cared lie though Jesus did not keep the Sabbath? 
though his disciples did not fast, or wash their hands before 
meat, or observe any other of the trashy traditions of the 
fathers ? Nay, what cared he though Jesus called himself 
the Son of God ? or said that He existed before Abraham, 
and that He and the Father were one ? It was small concern 
of his what Jesus might call himself, or what He might be. 
His materialistic creed was not touched, his worldly con- 
science would not be troubled, by such airy questions as 
these. But when the question came to be about the safety 
of '' their place and nation ;" when both the temple and the 
law — both * church and state ' — and all the temporal interests 
of the rulers, as connected with these, were * in danger' from 
this prophet and miracle- worker, — ^then indeed the Sadducee 
would hear a call to action, and he would obey it. These were 
his gods, and if they were taken away what had he more ? 
It was now, then, that Caiaphas and his Sadducees came to 
the rescue of their perplexed opponents, and in a very sum- 
mary manner cut the knot of their perplexity. " Ye know 
nothing at all (said he, with a display of contempt for his 
scrupulous adversaries, the Pharisees, worthy of his own 
daring and imprincipled character), nor consider that it is 
expedient for us, that one man should die for the people, and 
that the whole nation perish not." (John xi. 49, 50.) This 
speech was probably deemed oracular ;i and the proposal 

■» John describes the counsel of Caiaphas as propfieticaX or oracular when 
taken in a mystical sense,— resting, apparently, Chis account of it on the fact 
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it contained seemg to have been carried by acclamation. 

Pharisee and Sadducee heartily concurred in it ; the friends 

of Jesus, if any of them were present, suffered it to pass in 

silence ; and ^^ from that day forth/^ with one consent, the 

rulers ^^ took counsel together to put him to death/^ (John 
xi. 63.) 

And as Caiaphas had thus been the prime mover in the 
^^ counsel and deed" — the decree — ^in pursuance of which 
Messiah was to be '' cut off, but not for himself," so he be- 
came the principal agent in its execution. We pass over an 
interval of several weeks or months, during the greater part 
of which Jesus kept himself out of the reach of the conspi- 
rators. It was now but two days before the passover — 
before the day on which he was crucified. Another meeting 
of the Sanhedrim was convened, in the palace of the high 
priest ; and again the rulers were in perplexity. " They 
feared the people," and felt the necessity both of laying 
hold of Jesus *'by craft," and of avoiding the feast-day, 
^^ lest there should be an uproar among the people." (Matt. 
xxvi. 3-6 ; Mark xiv. 1, 2 ; Luke xxii. 1, 2.) This was a 
more formidable difficulty than the former, for up to this 
day and hour the great mass of the people seem to have been 
on the side of Jesus ; they came still in crowds to the temple, 
*' early in the morning, to hear him;" and even when he 
denounced the rulers, and confounded them with his ques- 
tions and answers, the people appear to have been only the 
more astonished and pleased. How were the rulers relieved 
from this perplexity ? Not in the first instance by Caiaphas, 

that he was "high priest that same year." This seems to imply that the 
high priest was in some cases inspired, or supposed to be so, and may there- 
fore warrant the conjecture that in this case Caiaphas " of himself" pre- 
tended to prophesy, or declare the mind of God, and was supposed to do so hy 
those around him ; while at the same time, ** not of himself^*' but by a higher 
power, he was enabled, or compelled, like Balaam, to utter a truth which he 
neither intended nor understood.— " And is Caiaphas among the prophets?" 
says Lightfoot, "and his counsel among the prophecies? He the wickedest 
man then upon earth, excepting Judas Iscariot: and his, the wickedest coun- 
sel that ever was given, since the serpent counselled Eve to destroy man- 
kind. Had not the spirit of prophecy, by the pen of our EvangeUst, made 
this interpretation of it, who could ever have thought of sui^ a con- 
struction?" 

/ 
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but by a mightier than he, even Satan, who in this emer- 
gency sent Judas the traitor to their assistance. But though 
Oaiaphas was not the first to find out the way of getting 
out of this difficulty, he was the first and most active in 
following it, after it was opened up. Whether he had per- 
sonally any consultation with Judas, or not, does not ap- 
pear; but when we find his servant Malchns, along with 
Judas, the leader of the band who took Jesus, we may 
easily believe that it was by his authority, a«id according to 
his orders, that the whole matter was conducted. The zeal 
and forwardness of that official, imbibed doubtless from the 
spirit of his master, exposed him to the wayward blow of 
the correspondingly zealous and forward disciple of Jesus. 
And though Jesus was led first (perhaps for courtesy or 
formality's sake) to the house of Annas, the father-in-law of 
Caiaphas, it was in that of Caiaphas, and by Oaiaphas him- 
self, that all the process against him was conducted. 

This process may be said to have consisted of three parts : 
1st a precognition^ or private, extrajudicial examination of 
Jesus by the high priest, before the council assembled. The 
subject of this examination related to " the disciples of 
Jesus, and his doctrine ; " and the design of it plainly was 
to obtain from himself something on the ground of which he 
might be accused and condemned when the council met. 
The man who had already counselled that it was " expedient" 
for him and his feUow-rulers that Jesus should die for the 
people, would have no scruples in endeavouring to find 
matter for His condemnation from His own mouth. But this 
sinister attempt Jesus easily frustrated by appealing with 
dignity to the publicity of his ministrations, and suggesting 
to the unjust judge that the proper way of proceeding was 
to ask those who stood around him, and had often heard his 
doctrine.^ It was in reply to this that, in the presence of 

I John xYiil. 19-21. ** Why askest thoa me ? ask them who heard me, what 
I hare said unto them : behold these kkow tehat I said." The last clause of 
this verse is pecnliarly emphatic in the original, and seems to mean more 
than the Eng. version conveys. Our Lord appears to refer, not generally to 
those who heard him, but to the " chief priests and oncers of the Jews** who 
had brought him from the garden, and now stood around him in the presence 
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the miscreant high priest, and without challenge from him, 
one of the officers smote Jesus on the face, and so began 
that course of indignity and cruelty with which He was 
treated on that terrible morning, first in the high priest^s 
palace, by both rulers and servants, — next in the palace of 
Herod, by "Herod and his men of war," — ^and next by 
Eoman soldiers in the judgment-hall of Pilate. 

The second part of the process against Jesus was his 
formal trial before the council. In this, an attempt was 
made, but signally failed, to find some validr charge against 
him, involving death, by means of false witnesses. Doubt- 
less some of the very persons to whom Jesus had referred, 
as able to tell what he had taught publicly — ^the creatures 
and tools of the high priest and rulers, — ^were brought for- 
ward for this purpose ; and as if to show how soon they had 
begun to " lie in wait for his halting," and how ready they 
were to "wrest his words" to their own malignant purposes, 
almost the very first words Jesus had uttered in public — ^his 
mystic saying, at Jiis first passover, " Destroy this temple, 
and in three days I will raise it up, " — ^were particularly re- 
membered, and the attempt was made to turn them into a 
ground of condemnation. Whether it was, however, that 
the witnesses disagreed, or that the rulers felt that a sentence 
of death could not plausibly be based on so dark and doubt- 
ful a saying, so it was, that the attempt failed, and once 
more the council was at a stand. 

Now comes ihid third and most important part of this ineffably 
iniquitous procedure. The shrewd and truculent high priest 
is again the sole actor. He had a scheme in reserve which was 
sure to succeed, when all others failed. It was deep ; it must 
have been deliberated on, in his own mind, though perhaps 
not breathed to his associates ; and it seems to argue an ac- 

of the high priest He had said a little before to these very persons, when 
they were binding him, " I sat daily with you teaching in the temple, and ye 
laid no hold on me" — (Matt. xxvi. 55) : and now therefore he refers the high 
priest to them, as knowing what he had tanght : q.d.^ ' There is no scarcity of 
witnesses as to my doctrine ; yon have many such present' Then glancing 
his eye aronnd (for bdng bound he could not stretch out his hand towards 
them) he said, *'^ Behold the$e pemnu know what I said." 
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quaintance with the character of Jesus, and a conviction of 
the truth of his claims, and therefore a villany , which we would 
tremble to ascribe to any even of the Jewish rulers without 
being compelled. What was it? It was to " adjure" Jesus 
himself " by the living God," to declare, Whether he was 
the Christy the Son of the Blessed f Observe, not the Christ 
merely, but the Christ the Son of God! And mark, also, that 
no man, in the circimistances in which Caiaphas was placed, 
would — ^as a last resource, and as a means of securing the 
death of Jesus — ^have made this solemn appeal to Jesus him- 
self, who did not believe that he was in truth what he said, 
** the Christ the Son of God." Caiaphas could not imagine 
Jesus to be a crack-brained enthusiast ; for that was incon- 
sistent with his " many miracles," and the danger which the 
rulers apprehended therefrom. He could not regard Him as 
a wicked impostor, who would not speak the truth; for 
then this appeal would have frustrated his whole design. 
Jesus had only, for the time, to disown tlie claim to be the 
Son of God and the Messiah, and the council's hold on him 
was gone. The high priest must have expected either that i 

Jesus would not answer to the adjuration at aU, or that He ^ 

would answer truly. In the one case. He could be condemned 
as a profane person, for despising the name and disregarding 
the authority of God, hy whom He had been thus adjured. 
In the other c^e — i^&t of answering according to truth^ — 
Caiaphas must have expected that He could be condemned for 
blasphemy : i.e. he must have believed Jesus to be, truly ^ 
** The Son of God.^"* — Thus, however dreadful, the conclusion 
appears unavoidable, that the high priest knew the truth 
about Jesus as '' the Christ, the Son of God'''' (and that, too, 
in a sense in which the Pharisees at least held the title to 
imply equality with God), yet that knowing this he deliber- 
ately plotted and compassed His condemnation and cruci- 
fixion ! And this conclusion, I apprehend, is corroborated by 
the words of Christ himself to Pilate: *' Therefore he that 
delivered me unto thee hath the greater sin" (John xix. 11) 
— words which must refer to the high priest, — ^for he had 
delivered or sent Jesus to Pilate, — ^and which were the only 
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uiswer which our blessed Lord returned to the anxiouB 
inquiry of Pilate — (when he heard that Jesus had " made 
himself the Son of God")-—" Whence art thou .?" To this 
inquiry Jesus at first gave no reply, but afterwards he said, 
" Therefore (* in reference to this*^ i.e. Whence I am) he thai 
delivered me unto thee hath the greater «n" : q.d., * He knows 
whence I am, and who I am, and his criminality and guilty 
therefore, are immeasurably greater than thine/ 

But to return to the process before the Sanhedrim, Jesus 

had no sooner answered the solenm adjuration of the high 

priest, than the hypocritical Sadducee " rent his clothes, 

saying, He hath spoken blasphemy.; what need have we 

of further witnesses? Ye have heard the blasphemy : what 

think ye ? And they all condemned him to be guilty of 

death. And some b^gan to spit on him, and to cover his 

face, and to buffet him, and to say unto him. Prophesy : and 

the servants did strike him with the palms of their hands." 

(Matt. xxvi. 66-68 ; Markxiv. 63-65.)— The rulers had now 

so far gained their end. How they carried their cause to 

, the Roman governor and prosecuted it before him, so as to 

* obtain his consent to the death of Jesus, though indicating 

i? almost equal villany, it is not necessary for our purpose to 

inquire. Our object in this Note was simply to vindicate 
what was said in the Discourse of the character and manage- 
ment of Caiaphas ; and we think we have d<me so. 

It may be objected that there are several passages of 
Scripture which contradict these representations as to the 
Jewish rulers, — ^particularly these : (Actsiii. 17) "And now, 
brethren, I wot that in ignorance ye did it, as did also your 
rulers;^'' (Acts xiii. 27) "They that dwell at Jerusalem, and 
their rulers, because they knew him not, nor yet the voices of 
the prophets which are read every Sabbath day, have ful- 
filled them, in condemning Am;" and (1 Cor. ii. 7, 8) "We 
speak the wisdom of God in a mystery, the hidden wisdom, 
which God had ordained before the world to our glory; 

1 xThis use of the phrase ($i« rtfvrtf), which seems established on sufficient 
authority, gives light to some rather obscure passages of Scripture : Matt xiii. 
53 ; Mark zii. 14 ; John six. 11."— 2>r Brown on Civil Obedience, 3d Ed., p. 122. 
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which none of the princes of this world knew : for had thej^ 
known it, they would not have crucified the Lord of glory." 
— It is plain, however, that if these passages contradict what 
we have said of the Jewish rulers, they still more palpably 
contradict some other passages which support, and even go 
beyond, what we have said : for instance, the spirit of Christ's 
words in the parable (Matt. xxi. 38), "When the husband- 
men saw the son, they said among themselves, This is the 
heir : come let us kiQ him, and let us seize on his inheri- 
tance ; " and the very letter of John's words, when speaking 
both of the. Messiahship and of the divine glory of Christ 
(John xii. 42, 43), "Nevertheless among the chief rulers 
also many believed on him ; but because of the Pharisees they 
did not confess him, lest they should be put out of the syna- 
gogue; for they loved the praise of men more than the 
praise of God." (Comp. also John xv. 24.) 

Were it incumbent on ub to -reconcile these scriptures 
with each other, or with our conclusion as to Caiaphas, the 
simplest and easiest mode of doing so, perhaps, would be to 
resort to Andrew Fuller's explanation, and contend that, 
in condemning and crucifying Christ, some of the Jewish 
rulers acted ignorantly^ and others knowingly, and that the 
one set of passages refer to the one claSs of rulers, and the 
other to the other. The apostles, Peter and Paul, when 
wishing to set fgrth the criminality of the Jewish rulers as 
softly as was Consistent with truth, would be warranted to 
say that they sinned in ignorance, if only the great majority 
of them did so. In addition to this, however, it may be 
contended, we think, that the Jewish rulers' ignorance of 
Christ is asserted, in the first class of scriptures, not abso- 
lutely but relatively. It is their ignorance of him as the sub- 
ject of prophecy, and of the revelation in him of the "hidden 
wisdom of Grod," that is specially asserted in these passages. 
In the first (Acts iii. 17, 18), the direct bearing of the 
apostle^s statement is that God had fulfilled the prophecies 
concerning the "Holy One and the Just," through the Jews' 
ignorance of them ; in the second (Acts xiii. 27), it is that 
the Jews themselves had, in their ignorance, fulfilled the pro- 

S 
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phecies which were read every Sabbath day among them ; * 
and in the third (1 Cor. ii. 8) it is expressly said that what 
the princes of this world were ignorant of was the "hidden 
wisdom which God had ordained before the world to our 
glory." Now all this is quite true, and at the same time 
quite consistent with what we maintain, and what the other 
passages seem to assert, that some of the Jewish rulers were 
unable, in their hearts and consciences, to resist the evidence 
for the Messiahship and divinity of Jesus derived from his 
own works and words. There was not only a division 
.among them as a body, but a strife in the bosoms of some 
of them as individuals. So far as the evidence for Christ 
lay in the prophecies, it was dark as midnight to them. So 
far as it shone out from his own miracles and life, it must 
have been clear as noon-day. Thus light and darkness, faith 
and unbeHef, contended for the mastery witjiin them. 
Which were they to act upon? Which to resist? "They 
loved the darkness rather than the light," and therefore 
resisted the latter. They resisted it knowingly, consciously. 
Not only so, — ^we may go • a step further, and presume at 
least to which class of the rulers these more 'knowing ones ' 
belonged. The Pharisees, bigoted to their own views of 
prophecy and accustomed to blaspheme the miracles of 
Christ, were more likely to act in comparative ignorance ; 
while the Sadducees who disowned the prophets, but could 
not deny miracles which appealed to their senses, were 
more likely to act against their knowledge. It is enough 
for our purpose to maintain that Caiaphas did so, and we 

1 The construction of Acts xiiL 27 is peculiar and difficult Scarcely two 
commentators take the same view of it. ITiere are several ways of interpret- 
ing the verse so as not to contradict the other scriptures Quoted above ; any 
one of which seems preferable to our translation. Some make tovtov refer 
to e xiys in the verse preceding (Z. de Dim ex Syr. ; Webst. and Wiik. Gr. 
N. T.) ; others render revrev iyvovtO-etvns, ' not acknowledging him ' — ' denying 
him' {Robinson's Gr. and Eng. Lex. ; Heinrichs—N. T. Ed. Kop.) ; while others 
separate these two words, making the former to be governed by xpivavrtf, 
and the latter to govern rkf fanke : — so as to bring out the sense, ' They that 
dwell at Jerusalem and their rulers, not understanding even the voices of the 
prophets which are read every Sabbath day, in condemning him, have fulfilled 
them.* — fKnatch. Annot; Beza; Hammond; etc.) 
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think it not improbable that, from his personal acquaintance 
with the beloved disciple (John xviii. 16), he had a knowledge 
of Jesus, which none of the other rulers possessed. 



Note III., p. 70. 
Apparent discrepancies in the Gospel narratives. 

In the first edition of this volume, a solution of the 
difference between the evangelists Mark and John, as to the 
hour of our Lord's crucifixion, which had previously been 
published in a religious periodical, was given in this note. 
That solution has been pronounced untenable by judges 
whose authority the author would reckon it presumption to 
dispute. As however the learned reader may wish to judge 
for himseK, and as the proposed solution involves points con- 
fessedly obscure, instead of withdrawing it altogether, the 
author gives the substance in the note below,^ and now 

' " The discrepancy referred to is well known. Mark says (ch. xv. 25) that 
Jesns was crucified at the third hour; John says (ch. xix. 13-16) that when 
Pilate sat down on the judgment-seat to condemn Jesus or deliver him to he 
crucified, " it was about the sixth hour." Thus the one makes Jesus to he 
crucified thre^ hours before he was, according to the other, condemned. The 
following was the explanation proposed : — While the Romans like the Jews 
had a natural day, from sunrise to sunset, which they divided into twelve 
hours — ^these hours being of different lengths at different seasons of the year, 
— they had also a civil day which, like ours, was reckoned from midnight to 
midnight, but instead of being divided into twenty-four^ was divided into 
sixteen equal parts. (See Adam's Rom, Antiq., Boyd's Ed«, p. 269, etc.) Each 
of these parts would of course be equal to an hour and a half of our time, so 
that, beginning from midnight, the sixth hour of the Roman civil day would 
terminate at nine o'clock a.m, of our day, which at the season of the year 
when Christ was crucified (the vernal equinox) was also the termination of 
the third hour of the Jewish or Roman natural day. Thus, using different 
modes of notation^ the two evangelists would point to precisely the same hour 
as that of the crucifixion, — the third hour of the natural day, and nine o'clock 
of our day.— Whether this solution of the difficulty in question be tenable or 
not, — ^it is at least a curious coincidence that tiiere is a precisely similar dis- 
crepancy between the Roman historian Saetonius and the Jewish historian 
Josephns, as to the hour at which the emperor Caligula was assassinated, 
which also can be removed precisely in the same way. The one makes it the 
seventh hour, and the other the ninth, which according to the different nota- 
tions mentioned above would be about one o'clock p.m. of our time. — {^uet. 
Calig. ch. 58 ; Jos. Ant. xix. 1, 14.) 
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introduces in its place some judicious obBeryations on the 
discrepancies of Scripture generally, from a recent publica- 
tion of the author of " The Eclipse of Faith," which better 
gain the principal end he had in view in this note, but 
which had not previously come under his notice. 

The learned writer proposes three ways of dealing with 
discrepancies in Scripture, the last of wldch he himself pre- 
fers. The first is, on the supposition that inspiration did 
not plenarily protect against infirmities of intellect any more 
than errors of conduct, to regard these discrepancies (even if 
irreconcileable) as mistakes^ which do not, however, affect 
the validity of Scripture generally. The second is, resting 
on the general evidence for the Bible, to let the apparent 
discrepancies in it alone, and wait for further light. He 
then goes on : — 

^^ But there is a third course, in my judgment better than 
the second, and the one to which I myself most incline ; it 
is that of combining with this abstinence from all dogmatic 
decision which the second course requires, a reverential 
remembrance of the many instances in which discrepancies, 
once vehemently insisted on, have yielded to further inves- 
tigation. Hence, a suspicion, at aU events foimded on in- 
duction, that if we will but wait with a little patience, that 
patience will be rewarded with a satisfactory solution. Just 
so we act when we meet with phenomena which seem to 
shock our notions of the divine benevolence, in the depart- 
ment of physical inquiry ; we do not foolishly imagine that 
every difficulty we meet with that we cannot solve is abso- 
lutely insoluble, but we wait with confidence for further 
Ught. 

" ' But is not this an act of unreasoning faith ? ' you will 
perhaps say. — No, an act of reason ; for it is founded on the 
experience of the past. I see that many difficulties which 
half a century ago were as clamorously proclaimed to be 
' palpable contradictions ' to aU history and all probability 
as those which still perplex us, have been removed. What 
right, then, have I to assume that the same will not hap- 
pen, if I have but patience, with the remainder ? Ought 
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I not, on a fair induction (not merely on an a priori 
oonclufdon that indefectible truth must belong to all Scrip- 
ture), to wait not only with patience, but with hope? 
And I can wait, not merely because so many difficulties have 
yielded, but because I see so plainly that man has more than 
a trifle yet to learn ; that antiquities, history, ethnology, 
philosophy, chronology, geology, and half a dozen other 
sciences, are by no means exhausted ; and that their progress 
win, together with the study of the sacred books themselves, 
tend more and more to throw light on these subjects. 

" All this of course is just simply saying that I am not 
entitled to assume a discrepancy to be absolutely insoluble^ so 
long as I see that others which were thought so, proclaimed 
so, and rejoiced in as such by infidels half a century ago, 
are now allowed to be so no longer. — ^We may well believe 
the truth of what Butler says of the Word of Grod, in his 
celebrated work : ' It is not* at aU incredible that a book 
which has been so long in the possession of mankind should 
contain many truths as yet undiscovered, for all the same 
phenomena and the same faculties of investigation from 
which such great discoveries in natural knowledge have been 
made in the present and past age, were equally in the pos- 
session of mankind several thousand years before ; ' and for 
a similar reason we may equally well believe that increasing 
light will be thrown on the difficulties which meet us, and 
meet us no less in the investigation of the Works than in the 
study of the Word of Grod. — ^Both the Works and the Word 
of God are indeed inexhaustible both in beauties and in 
mysteries ; fraught with every element designed to educate 
the whole man — and amongst the rest, with a few * hard 
sayings* for a diligent reason to investigate, and a few, 
harder still, for a docile faith to receive without fuUy com- 
prehending at all." — Selections from the Correspondence of R. 
E, K Greyson, Esq,, etc—Vol. II. pp. 270-282. 
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It has been stated in the Discouree that " Infidels have 
very generally admired the character of Jesue Christ, as de- 
moted in the gospels." For instance, Thomas Chubb, an 
English Deist of last century, in his "■ Trae gospel o/Jesxis 
Oirist" says, " In Christ we have an example of a quiet and 
peaceable spirit, of a becoming modesty and Bobrietj, just, 
honest, upright, sincere ; and, above all, of a most gracious 
and benevolent temper and behaviour. [He was] One, who 
did no wrong, no injury to any man, in whose mouth was 
no guile ; who went about doing good not only by his 
ministry, but aiao in curing all manner of diseases among 
the people. His life was a beautiful picture of human nature 
in its native purity and simplicity ; and showed at once 
what eiceUent creatures men would be, when under the in- 
fluence and power of that gospel which he preached unto 
them." — The eloquent eulogium pronounced on Christ by the 
French infidel RotssEAU must also be pretty well known. 
— And even the infamous Thomas Paine, amid all the rib- 
aldry with which he assailed the Scriptures, aJid especially 
the Gospels, protested that nothing which he had said could 
apply "even with the most distant disrespect to the real 
character of Jeans Christ. He was a virtuous and an ami- 
able man. The morality which ho preached and practised 
was of the most benevolent kind— which has not been ex- 
ceeded by any." 

But there have been exceptions to this as to every other 
general truth. Daring the preparation of this volume for 
the press a much esteemed friend called my attention to 
Professor Newman's observations "an Ike moral perfection 
of Jesus" requesting me to take some notice of them. 1 
confess that I do so with very considerable reluctance ; 
and that for various reasons :— First, Professor Newman 
and his writings have already, perhaps, received as much 
notice as they deserve ; and the masterly exposure of him 
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and them contained in the books of the author of *'The 
Eclipse of Faith," to whom British Christians have been 
laid under a very weighty obligation, seems to render any- 
thing that one, so immeasurably inferior in ability and 
learning, could say, altogether unnecessary. — ^Again, I am 
persuaded that the majority of those into whose hands this 
volume is likely to come, can know little of either Mr New- 
man or his writings; and there is some danger that by 
taking notice of his attack on the moral character of Christ 
I shall be doing more evil than good. — ^Above all, the "Phases 
of Faith" being avowedly a seK-revelation, seems to require, 
as a key to its interpretation, a knowledge of the author's 
other writings, or of the author himself, which I do not pos- 
sess. I confess that after a careful perusal of the volume, 
and a repeated perusal of the chapter "on the moral per- 
fection of Jesus," the author and his system remain, in no 
small i?ieasure, riddles to me. Among other thoughts of 
him, sometimes I have fancied, as I read, that he might be 
a simple-mind.d, but amazingly conceited and seK-sufficient 
sciolist, with a most unhappy idiosyncrasy which — ^at every 
turning of the path by which (by his own confession) he has 
been travelling on from the profession of Calvinism to a 
species of atheism or rather self-deification — was sure to lead 
"him in the wrong direction. At other times I have feared 
that he might be a deep, double-minded, cunning Jesuit, 
who, taking the opposite course from his brother, had yet 
the same goal in view, — ^labouring in the meantime so to 
confound all faith, all reason, all scripture, all truth, as to 
help forward the unhappy tendency of much of the nominal 
Christianity of Britain to betake itseK for repose to the 
soporific, soul-kiUing bosom of the "infallible Church." I 
say these things simply for the purpose of indicating what 
effect the perusal of Mr Newman's book has had upon my 
own mind, and what kind of knowledge of himself I feel to 
be desirable before I expect thoroughly to comprehend his 
writings. 

In these circumstances, all that I shall attempt is to make 
one or two. general observations on his chapter regarding 
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the moral character of Jesus Christ, noticing more particu-* 
larly his principal charge. If any reader suppose that in 
doing so I overstep the limits of fair criticism, speaking 
of Mr Newman himself — of his mental character and motives 
— as well as of his arguments, I beg to premise that I con- 
ceive that I have not only a moral right, but Mr Newman^s 
own invitation, to do so. He says in the beginning of the 
chapter following that in question, "If any Christian reader 
has been patient enough to follow me thus far, I now claim 
that he will judge my argument and Trae, as before the bar of 
God, and not by the conventional standards of the Christian 
churches." I do not presume to judge him " as "before the 
bar of God^^^ i.e, as pronouncing Grod's judgment on him, if 
this bejiis meaning. Let him judge himself, if he will,* in 
this point of view : I disclaim any desire or right to do so. 
"To his own jvdge he standeth or falleth." But I claim, on 
the ground of this challenge, to judge him^ as well as his 
argument, as before the bar of man — of morality, and truth, 
and fair dealing, of honesty and common sense, as under- 
stood and respected among men in such matters, — and, in so 
far as I can show cause from his own writings, to condemn 
him too, not only for mistake or mischievous error, but for 
^malice prepense' — ^for malignity. And I have the more 
right to do so that my object is to warn aU (even honest or 
unwary unbelievers) of what appears to me the exceeding 
danger and deceitfulness and wickedness of his representa- 
tions. He has assailed " the worthy name " by which the 
Christian is called — "his Lord and his Grod:" he has at- 
tempted to put out " the light of the world " — ^to destroy 
the hope of universal humanity : I think he has done so not 
only unfairly, but malignantly ; I think he has done so in a 
cold-blooded and cowardly spirit — " like a ma(lma.n (* more 
rogue than fooP) casting firebrands, arrows, and death 
around him, and saying. Am I not in sport?" — and shall I 
not be warranted to speak of him and his conduct as I think 
they deserve? I may be taunted with "bigotry" and 
enmity to "Progress." Any Christian may welcome the 
taunt in such a cause, and pray God that he may ever be 
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preserved from being the friend of tliat progress which Mr 
Newman has been making, and to which he wishes to allure 
others ; for it is a progress to unrelieved atheism — ^to hope- 
less darkness and death. 



My first remark is that had Mr Newman's argument in the 
chapter been fairly conducted, on the premises on which it is 
professedly hased^ a Christian would have felt little concern 
with it, and been quite indifferent as to what he proved. — 
For, let the reader observe that Mr Newman is in that chap- 
ter reasoning with a "Unitarian friend," and professedly dis- 
cussing, therefore, the moral character of a unitarian Jesus. 
That " friend" is a Unitarian of a peculiar type. He not 
only asserts the mere humanity of Jesus, but denies his Mes- 
siahship, and yet holds him to have been morally perfect — 
" infinitely and imapproachably good." Now against this 
Mr Newman has two arguments, an a priori^ and an a pos- 
teriori argument. His first, substantially, is that though 
we knew nothing of the life and actions of this Jesus^ 
we would be warranted to pronounce him imperfect^ just 
because he was human. And his second is that many 
of the recorded words and actions of Jesus, on this sup- 
position^ must be held to be faulty — ^immoral — sinful. Now 
with these arguments, I apprehend, a Christian who be- 
lieves in the only true Jesus Christ — ^the Jesus Christ of the 
gospel history — ^has amazingly little to do. It may be ques- 
tioned indeed whether, on unitarian principles, Mr New- 
man's a priori argument be a sound one. How does Mr 
Newman know, on these principles, that in the whole history 
of the human race there have not been ten thousand morally 
perfect men ? And how could he show that the unitarian 
Jesus (had such a person ever existed) was not the " chief - 
est among the ten thousand?" But whether he could or 
not is ^ a matter of moonshine ' to Christians. On Calvin- 
istic principles the argument is a sound one ; and what it is 
on unitarian principles we may comfortably leave Mr New- 
man and his "friend" to settle between themselves. And as 
to the a posteriori argument, every intelligent Christian, I 
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apprehend, will accede to it. Nay he will go much farther 
than Mr Newman goes, on the same premises. He will say 
that if Jesus was a mere man and not the Messiah, then all 
his recorded words and actions whatever were sinful, nay 
unspeakably and inconceivably wicked. His whole life was, 
in that case, a lie — a blasphemous lie — and all his words 
and actions being in perfect harmony with each other and 
with the complexion of his whole life, were unspeakably 
wicked. What is more (though the fact altogether over- 
turns Mr Newman's premises ; and that may be the reason, 
perhaps, why Mr Newman makes no use of it in his ar- 
gument), Jesus himself altogether disclaimed moral per- 
fection, on these premises. This he did when he said to 
the young Pharisee **Why callest thou me good? none is 
good, save one, that is God." The young man, being a 
Pharisee, was a Unitarian — (he was the James Martineau 
of the day of Christ, who thought himself good, and 
Christ better) — he believed in neither the divinity nor the 
Messiahship of Jesus ; yet he called him " good," i.e. morally 
excellent or perfect. But Jesus despised the foolish com- 
pliment, and renounced the false honour it was intended to 
convey. 

For these reasons then, and others, we say, that had Mr 
Newman reasoned fairly on his own premises, we should not 
have been disposed to quarrel with him, or to care what he 
proved. He would only have showed more conclusively 
the falsehood and danger of unitarianism. That system we 
have called ''baptized deism — infidelity under a cloak:" it 
is infidelity masked by the name of Christian and a spurious 
respect for the character and instructions of Jesus Christ. 
Mr Newman, with his bolder and more reckless infidelity — 
his more thorough-going rejection of the Scriptures — ^has 
helped to rend this cloak in pieces — to expose the falsehood 
that lurks under the mask ; and we could not have found 
fault with him for doing so. Unitarianism when it wrestles 
with infidelity must sooner or later be 'thrown,' just as 
deism or spiritualism or any other form of infidelity must 
itself be, when wrestling with atheism-r-with dark, universal 
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scepticism. Thanks to the author who has set the latter 
truth in so clear and powerful a light ! Why should he not 
employ his genius on the former also ? a still more needful 
service, I fear, at least in many quarters. 

My second remark is that Mr Newman's mode of conduct- 
ing the above argument is most unfair and mischievous ; and 
that it is very difficult to avoid the conclusion that it is dis- 
honestly so, — ^We have seen that he sets up a unitarian Jesus 
— a mere figment — a * man of straw,' as the object of his 
assault ; but through this man of straw his arrows reach, 
and seem to be designedly aimed at the character and name 
of our blessed Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. The Christian 
reader cannot but feel, as he reads, that it is the Jesus 
Christ of gospel history — the Jesus of the Christian faith — 
that the writer has in eye; that all his accusations are 
really brought against Him ; and he cannot help harbour- 
ing the dark suspicion that the writer designed this, and 
that the unitarian — ^the unhistorical Jesus (as Mr Newman 
caUs him) was set up merely for a,feint^ that the cowardly 
reviler, when called to account, might have the subterfuge 
that he was not speaking of a historical but an unhis- 
torical character.^ For if Mr Newman wished to amuse 
himself and his friend by speaking of the latter — an ima- 
ginary character— ought he not most carefully to have dis- 
tinguished, and scrupulously to have kept up the distinction, 
between the real and the imaginary — the historical and the 
imhistorical Jesus ? Was not this most obviously incumbent 
on him, not only for his own sake, and the sake of others, but 
especially for the sake of truth, and in order to do the merest 
justice to Him whose "worthy name" he presumed to afl&x 
to the confessedly unreal and undefined character of which 
he was speaking? But instead of this, Mr Newman, by 
the manner in which he conducts his argument, continually 

1 1 use these terms In their plain, acknowledged meaning. If Mr Newman 
employs them in the Straussian sense— that whatever is supernatural is "un- 
historical," the application of the terms will require to be reversed; but the 
sentiment will not be affected. 
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confounds the unitarian and the Christian Jesus together. 
He derives all £is shafts against the -one from the gospel 
narratives relating to the other, — grossly perverting these 
narratives, at the same time, and leaving out of view every- 
thing in them which would either blunt or repel his poisoned 
arrows. As the author of " The Eclipse of Faith" pointedly 
and justly remarks : " He puts impressions tor facts, fancies 
for arguments; speaks when the documents are silent, 
silences them when they speak ; imagines evidence when he 
pleases, and ignores it when he pleases ; — ^and all for the 
delightful purpose of proving Christ morally imperfect. "^ 
In addition to this Mr Newman repeatedly appeals to the 
conmion consent of Christendom in support of his state- 
ments and arguments — ^thus showing either that he con- 
founded the Divine Saviour of the Christian, with the mere 
'model-man' of the Unitarian — ^the Lord and God of the 
one with the ' fallible teacher' of the other, — or that not- 
withstanding his professions he had the former alone in 
view. And thus it is that all the accusations and aspersions 
cast upon the Jesus of Mr Newman's avowed argument in 
effect fall upon the name and character of our blessed Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ. 

Now whether this result be the consequraice of Mr New- 
man's confusion of mind, or whether it was foreseen and 
contemplated by him, is to me and any other Christian a 
matter of little moment. But the suspicion of the latter is 
forced on the reader by Mr Newman's own words. He saw 
the necessity of distinguishing in the manner we have de- 
scribed, when good was spoken of Jesus ; can the reader be- 
lieve that he was oblivious of the same necessity only when 
ill was to be spoken of Him ? And in addition to this, he 
warns all his readers at the very outset not to read the 
chapter unless they are quite prepared to hear this ill spoken 
of Him. His words to his unitarian friend are these : ''When 
my friend gives the weight of his noble testimony to the 
perfection of Jesus, I think it is due to himself and to us 
(not at all to Jesus !) that he should make clear what he 

1 Defence of The Eclipse of Faiths p. 128. 
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means by this word * Jesus.' He ought to publish — (I 
say it in deep seriousness, not sarcasticaU7)^an expurgated 
gospel ; for in truth, I do not know how much of what I 
have now adduced from the gospel as^hc^, he will admit to 
be fact." How clearly and certainly then did Mr Newman 
see the justice and necessity of making the distinction we 
plead for, in the one case — ^when good was to be spoken : 
and who can believe that he did not see the same thing, 
though he recklessly tramples on it, in the other — when iU 
was to be spoken ? The advice he gives was tenfold more 
applicable to himself than to his ^ ^ friend ; " seeing the extent 
to which he receives the Gospel is at least equally doubtful, 
and he was not giving his testimony, nohU or ignoble^ to the 
perfection of Jesus, but labouring vainly and wickedly to 
destroy His reputation, to blast His name, and uproot all 
faith and hope in Him. For if this was not the design of 
his whole book, and especially of this particular chapter, 
what was the design? and what means the language of 
warning addressed to all his readers (not Unitarians merely) 
at the very opening of this chapter, and before he has yet 
hinted that the Jesus of whom he was to speak was one of 
his own or his friend's imagination ? The first sentence of 
the chapter is, "Let no reader peruse this chapter, who is 
not willing to enter into a discussion, as free and unshrink- 
ing, concerning the personal excellencies and conduct of 
Jesus, as that of Mr Grote concerning Socrates." Again he 
says " I give fair warning to all not to read any further, or 
else to blame themselves if I inflict on them * unspeakable 
pain' by differing from their judgment of a historical or 
unhistorical character^ — ^Now what does this mean ? Does 
it not seem as if Mr Newman contemplated making a cold- 
blooded as wdil as cowardly attack on the character of Jesus 
Christ ? Does it not argue that he knew and meant that, 
while disproving the moral perfection of a unitarian Jesus, 
his charges would attach to the Jesus in whom the Christian 
believes, as well ? What cares any true Christian what Mr 
Newman charges or proves against an unhistorical Jesus ? 
Provided he clearly distinguish him from the Jesus of the 
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gospels, and of the Christian faitt, he might prove such an 
one to be an incarnate devil, -wdthout giving pain to a 
Christian, save for those who believed in, or admired such a 
character. — But enough of this : my complaint is that Mr 
Newman, while professing to speak of the imperfection of 
one pereon, reaUy, and apparently with design, asperses 
(under a mask) the character of another ; and also that he 
mutilates and perverts the history of that other, in order to 
gain his end. To adopt a figure already used, he takes the 
portraiture of Jesus Christ contained in the gospels, and 
after (with the aid of his unitarian friend) blotting out the 
most glorious lineaments, and deforming others — ^adding at 
the same time many touches of his own, — ^he holds it out to 
the whole world of admirers and cavillers, and boastfully 
exclaims, 'Do ye call that a faultless picture?' And his 
avowed object is to destroy confidence both in the authors 
and in the subject of the picture — ^both in the representa- 
tion and in the person represented. — Had it not been for 
this, I certainly should not have thought Mr Newman's 
lucubrations worthy of notice. 

The third remark I make on Mr Newman's charges against 
the moral character of Jesus, is that they are all the pro- 
ducts of his own diseased heart or brain, and that the prin- 
cipal of them is a monstrous^ misshapen^ hideous abortion. 
— ^Mr Newman founds a charge of vanity and " blundering 
self-sufficiency" against Christ, on the ground of his answer 
to the question of those who tempted him on the subject of 
paying tribute to Caesar — '* Render therefore unto Caesar 
the things that are Caesar's, and unto God the things that 
are God's." But the whole weight of his charge rests on 
his own stupid^ if not designedly false^ interpretation of 
these words — an interpretation which would disgrace a 
schoolboy, and which, I verily believe, was never given or 
imagined by any other but Mr Newman himself. He makes 
Christ's words to mean that '* because a coin bears Caesar's 
head, therefore it is Caesar's property, and that he may de- 
mand to have as many of such coins as he chooses paid over 
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to him." Well may he say that this " is puerile and noto- 
riously false ;" but the puerility and the falsehood are 
chargeable only on himself, not on the words of Jesus. — 
Mr Newman charges Christ further with " affectation and 
vanity and incipient sacerdotalism," on the ground of his 
enigmatical and dark sayings, some of which are very obscure 
to Mr Newman unto this day. It may be so, and yet they 
might all serve some good and wise and holy purpose to 
those who heard them, even though they might not fully 
understand them. And certainly, after the specimen given 
above of Mr Newman's capacity to understand or ability to 
darken even a very clear saying^ his inability to understand 
a dark saying is no great proof either of its immorality or 
inutility. There is at least one of Christ's enigmatical say- 
ings, I may remark by the way, which Mr Newman himself 
has made very clear to me, as he will make it, I have no 
doubt, to most of those who read his book : — " If thine eye 
be evil, thy whole body shall be f uU of darkness ; if therefore 
the light which is in thee be darkness, how great is that 
darkness !" — But some of Christ's enigmatical sayings are 
very clear to Mr Newman. If he can graft an inconsistency 
upon them, that seems at once to make them clear. Ac- 
cordingly that saying, and others like it, " SeU that ye 
have, and give alms," are, very clearly to him, an inculca- 
tion of " religious beggary as the only form and mode of 
spiritual perfection," — and were intended to be positively and 
permanently binding on all the disciples of Christ. Whether 
any one else has ever had this idea of these precepts, I shall 
not take upon me to say ; I believe John of Leyden and 
some other crack-brained enthusiasts have approached the 
idea ; but when Mr Newman says that " even the Church 
of Rome will admit it to be fanatical and mischievous," and 
that '' Protestants universally reject it as deplorable absur- 
dity," he ought to have produced evidence that some others 
besides himself ever fathered it on Christ — ever so imder- 
stood the precepts in question. The whole Christian world, 
by his own confession, disowns his interpretation — denies that 
Christ ever meant such a thing ; and it is certainly some- 
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what too great a stretch of arrogance, even on the part of 
Mr Newman, to expect that his interpretation of Christ^B 
words is to be received without question, in direct opposi- 
tion to all the learning and conunon sense of the Christian 
world. This would not be incipient^ but consummate sacer- 
dotalism. 

But dwelling on such matters is sheer trifling. As the 
man would be counted a hopeless driveller who entered on 
a long and laborious argument of many parte to prove 
Shakespeare^s lago not a ^^ morally perfect" character, so I 
fear Mr Newman must be esteemed, in bringing forward 
such charges against Jesus, if he believe his own principal 
charge ; for if it be proved, lago himself must be regarded 
as a mere ^ innocent* in comparison with Jesus Christ. 
What is this charge ? As I understand it, it is shortly this : 
— ^Jesus, " seduced" partly by his own " vanity," and partly 
by " the encouragement given him by Peter and others," 
came to be persuaded (" not without misgivings," but 
" strongly enough to act upon") that he was the Messiah, 
when he was not. Pressed by the difficulties of his position, 
he at last resolved to avoid " becoming an impostor," by 
'' purposely rushing on death." And this he accomplished, 
not by laying violent hands on himself, as Mr Newman 
thinks he should have done (telling us the very way in 
which he might have sacrificed himself), but by " purposely 
exasperating the Jewish rulers into a great crime— the crime 
of taking away his life from personal resentment." 

You see, Christian reader, how this man, as if with the 
power, or sleight of hand, of a conjuror, has in a twinkHng 
transferred the greatest crime of all time — ^the murder of 
the Son of God — ^from the Jewish rulers to Jesus himself, 
and only aggravated it in the process of transference. There 
are three gigantic crimes imputed to Christ in this mon- 
strous charge : — \st^ That of being a religious impostor ; for 
however the accuser tries to avoid the appearance of charg- 
ing this on Christ, he plainly both does it, and means to do 
it. If Christ resolved to die in order to screen his weakness 
and avoid ^^ becoming an impostor," as Mr Newman has it, 
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he was an impostor already. He knew, in that case^ that 
his claim was false, and he died only to avoid detection. 
And is not religious imposture among the greatest of all pos- 
sible crimes? It is worse than murder or blasphemy ; for 
it involves both — ^it involves the murdering of souls, and the 
blaspheming of the Source of truth. — ^d, This charge imputes 
to Christ the crime of the filicide — ^the abominable crime of 
sane, resolute, deliberate self-inurder, and that too for a 
wicked end, — a seK-murder, therefore, compared with which, 
even that of Judas was venial. — And 3rf, This charge imputes 
to Christ, in addition, one of the worst forms of the crime of 
the murderer — ^that of purposely instigating or exasperating 
others to commit it. 

I cannot but ask here the pardon of the pious Christian 
reader for bringing these things before him. But I wish to 
set forth without exaggeration or diminution the unparal- 
leled presumption and malignity of this man and his accusa- 
tion. All this is charged on a Jesus who was a mere man 
and no Messiah ; but that Jesus is identified with Jesus 
Christ of the Christian' Scriptures and the Christian faith. 
These Scriptures and that faith are sedulously ransacked for 
arguments to support the charge ; and I am warranted 
therefore (whether Mr Newman like it or not) to say that all 
this is attributed to Him whom voices from heaven proclaimed 
to be the " beloved of Grod," — ^in whom men saw " the glory 
as of the only begotten of the Father," — ^whom his bitterest 
enemies could not convict of a fault, — ^whom Judas himself 
declared "innocent," — ^and whom even the devils (though 
in spite and envy) were compelled to own as the " holy one 
of God !" 

Let us glance, for a moment, at the manner ^in which Mr 
Newman endeavours to make good this strange and hither- 
to unheard-of charge against Christ — so strange, that it is 
well-nigh fitted, methinks, to realise the poet's picture in 
all ite parts : 

** So strange, that common fools look'd on amazed ; 
And wise and sober men together drew, 
And trembling stood ; and angels in the heavens 
I Grew pale, and talked of vengeance as at hand." 

T 
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The following is the whole of the argumentative support 
which I have been able to find for this monstrous charge in 
Mr Newman^s book : and as Mr Newman has complained of 
some of his critics dealing only with his conclusions, not 
with his arguments, I ask the reader to weigh the statement, 
sentence by sentence, clause by clause ; for, the more nar- 
rowly it is examined, the worse for its author and his con- 
clusion too : — 

" On his arrival In the saburbs, his flnst act was, ostentationsly to ride into 
the city on an ass's colt in the midst of the acclamations of the multitude, in 
order to exhibit himself as having a just right to the throne of David. Thus 
he gave a handle to imputations of intended treason. — He next entered the 
temple courts, where doves and lambs were sold for sacrifice, and — (I must 
say it to my friend's amusement, and in defiance of his kind but keen ridicule), 
committed a breach of the peace by flogging with a whip those who trafficked 
in the area. By such conduct he undoubtedly made himself liable to legal 
punishment, and probably might have been publicly scourged for it, had the 
rulers chosen to moderate their vengeance. But he * meant to be prosecuted 
for treason, not for felony,' to use the words of a modem offender. He there- 
fore commenced the most exasperating attacks on all the powerful, calling 
them hypocrites and whited sepulchres and vipers' brood ; and denouncing 
upon them the ' condemnation of hell.' He was successful. He had both en- 
raged the rulers up to the point of thirsting for his life, and given colour to 
the charge of x>olitical rebellion. He resolved to die ; and he died. Had his 
enemies contemptuously let him live, he would have been forced to act the 
part of Jewish Messiah, or renounce Messiahship." — Phase* of Faith. Third 
Ed. p. 159. 

This is Mr Newman's proof of the very foundation of his 
charge, that Jesus went up to Jerusalem, at his last passover, 
with the purpose of exasperating the Jewish rulers " into 
the great crime of taking away his life from personal resent- 
ment." — I say nothing at present of the well-known facts, so 
eversive of the whole of this ridiculous hypothesis, that for 
two years before this the Jewish rulers had been *' thirsting 
for the life of Jesus," and not only so, but " going about 
to kill him ;" and that, several weeks or months before, a 
resolution had been passed in the supreme council that he 
should " die for the people." Facts like these are nothing 
to Mr Newman. It is one of the " phases" of his "faith," 
as will immediately be seen, that it can not only ignore 
facts but invert them, and not only " remove mountains," 
but annihilate time and space, and obliterate all the land- 
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marks both of history andmorality. — ^Nor do 1 dwell at present 
on the fact that the one part of the above fiction is eversive 
of the other ; for it represents Jesus as " acting the part of 
the Jewish Messiah,^"^ by riding into Jerusalem as " the son 
of David," for the very purpose of not being forced " to act 
the part of the Jewi^ Messiah." I pass by such things : 
I wish to humour Mr Newman by taking to pieces and look- 
ing narrowly at the paragraph itself : for it is a most labo- 
riously artificial paragraph. I have no doubt that it must 
have cost Mr Newman much painful and offensive toil, to 
lick this product of his genius into its present " execrable 
shape" — 

" If shape it may be cali'd, that shape has none 
Distinguishahle in member, joint or limb" — 

and I wish therefore to do as ample justice as time and space 
permH to both its structure and spirit. 

Let the reader then look back to the first sentence and 
clause. — It would be too great a scandal on the learning of 
a professor in a metropolitan university, " formerly fellow 
of Baliol College, Oxford" — who boasts, " Have I not been 
twenty-five years a reader of the Bible ? Have I not full 
eighteen years been a student of theology? Have I not 
employed seven of the best years of my life, with ample 
leisure, in this very investigation?" — (the investigation of 
Christ's claim to be the Messiah) — it would, I say, be too 
great a scandal on his learning to suppose him so ignorant 
as to think Bethany (from which Christ rode into Jerusalem 
on an ass's colt) to be a " suburb" of Jerusalem. Many a 
sabbath-school child has more knowledge than to make a 
blunder like this. But why then does Mr Newman so call 
it ? I am unable to fancy any other reason than that it was 
indispensably needful to Mr Newman's object to avoid even 
the mention of Bethany. The very name would have re- 
minded Mr Newman himself as well as his reader, of what 
had transpired a few weeks before at that *'town" — ^the 
resurrection of Lazarus — ^and of what had been the conse- 
quence, namely, the resolution of the rulers to kill Jesus. 
Thus it would have blown up, prematurely, the mine which 
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Mr Newman was labouring to constract, and only showed 
the folly and malignity of his design. The mention of 
Bethany would have done more than this : it would have 
reminded the reader at least, of the account given by an 
evangelist of ^^ the acclamations of the multitude, ^^ which 
Mr Newman with over-refinement of artifice even for 
him imputes as a crime to Jesus : " The people therefore 
that was with him when he called Lazarus out of his grave, 
and raised him from the dead, bare record. For this cause 
the people (the multitude) also met him, for that they heard . 
that.he had done this miracle" (John xii. 17, 18).— As to j 
these " acclamations of the multitude," it might be a ticklish 
business for Mr Newman's " faith," with all its " phases," 
or for his " inward oracle," with all its " revelations," to 
explain how they came to fall in so nicely with Christ's 
wicked purpose of exasperating the rulers to murder him — 
how they occurred just at the nick of time when Jesus 
needed them, and so became an essential part of " his first 
acV^ Was it accidental? Or had Jesus actually bribed 
the multitude to shout " hosannas to the Son of David ?" 
Or was he, after all, God, and able to influence them by his 
Spirit, so as to constrain them thus to act ? Or was it simply, 
as the evangelist teUs us, the natural result of the people's 
having he^rd of and believed in the resurrection of Lazarus ? 
Had I the opportunity I would advise Mr Newman to think 
of this, and explain it if he can in his next edition. It can- 
not surely be impossible to one who could so easily annihilate 
the Mount of Olives, and the Valley of Jehoshaphat, and 
turn Bethany into a suburb of Jerusalem, 

Not to waste time on the second short sentence of the 
above quotation—^" Thus he gave a handle to imputations of 
intended treason''' — I would only request the reader to pon- 
der for himself the nice little crime here laid to the charge 
of Jesus — ^that of " intended treason," and the equally nice 
euphemism employed to describe the villany of the Jewish 
rulers, lliey falsely and malignantly accused Jesus before 
the Roman governor of actual treason (Luke xxiii. 2 ; John 
xix. 12), but here their base accusations are merely " impu- 
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tatioDfi of intended treason;^' and for these imputations, 
too, Jesus himself is alone to blame, for he gave the good 
and simple-hearted men a ^^ handle'^ to them I What simple- 
tons, in Mr Newman^s estimation, the Jewish rulers must 
have been ! And what a pity that they had to do with 
such a deep and consummate villain as his ^^ unhistoricai 
Jesus P 

Let us come to the third sentence, charging Jesus with 
what Mr Newman for his unitarian friend^s amusement calls 
a " breach of the peace." I shall not say a word either of 
the boyish flippancy or the devilish profanity of this lan- 
guage. I shall give Mr Newman the advantage of suppos- 
ing that he would not have so spoken of the real, historical 
Jesus, had he been thinking of him alone. I shall suppose 
that as he wished to amuse his unitarian friend, he has the 
unitarian Jems chiefly in his eye ; and I shall speak of the 
sentence only as perverting, falsifying, and confounding his- 
torical statements in reference to the real Jesus. I shall not 
say whether I regard these perversions of plain history as 
intentional or unintentional — ^viUanous forgeries, or stupid 
blunders : the reader may judge of this for himself when I 
have exposed them. There are I apprehend three such glaring 
perversions in this one short sentence : — 1^^, As to the time 
of the incident referred to in the sentence ; for what the 
evangelist states to have taken place at Christ^s first pass* 
over, Mr Newman transfers to his last — ^between which, an 
interval of three years is generally supposed to have elapsed.^ 
That Mr Newman knew this well enough may be deduced 
from the fact that a few pages further on he cites chapter 
and verse in John (chap. ii. 18-20), where the sequel of the 
incident is spoken of. Now .what a gross perversion of the 

> An incident of the same (j^neral character Ib recorded as having taken 
place at Christ's last passover, (Matt xxi. 12 ; Mark xi. 15 ; Luke xix. 45) ; 
but the particular circumstances referred to by Mr Newman are narrated only 
in connection with that which is recorded by John, and which most certainly 
took place at Christ's first passorer, or at the commencement of his public 
ministry. John himself expressly states that it took place '' not many days " 
after Christ's first miracle in Cana of Galilee, and his going down to Caper- 
naum with his mother and his brethren and his disdplea (John iL 1-17.) 
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goepel narrative is this I Mr NewmAn 80 far builds hie charge 
agaisBt Christ of " purpoeelj exasperating the rulers" to 
murder him, oa an inddent which took place about three 
years before that pnrpoHe, according to himaelf, was formed. 
And there is ao escape for him from this mistake. If he 
does not regard the record as true, then the whole charge is 
without foundation. If he does regard it as true, then it 
orertums his charge; for, according to that record, the 
incident built on occurred three fears too soon for his 
purpose. 

2dly, As to the circumstances of the incident referred to, 
there is an almost eqnall)' gross perretaion or faMfi.catioB 
of the goepel narrative. Mr Newman speaks only of ' ' doves 
and lambs for sacrifice" as found by Jesus in " the t^upla 
courts" — a very innocent-looking circumstance; John speaks 
of "oien and sheep and doves" — a cattle market, in short, 
— as found by bim "in the temple," along with "the 
tables of the money-chartgeis,"— all the characterietica and 
commodities (together doubtless with the filth and tumult 
and profanity and ri^uery) of a public " fair" — in that 
" holy place of the tabernacles of the Meet High" conse- 
crated for ages as " a house of prayer for all nations." We 
do not expect from Mr Newman any sympathy with that 
self -consuming zeal for the purity of the house of God which 
burned in the bosom of Jesus ; but what '^ deadly hate" must 
that be which has led Tiim so far to misapprehend, or so 
foully to misrepresent, an incident which in its natural shape 
and circumstances even an honest infidel might well rejoice 
in and admire? 

Bnt 3iUp, The worst perversion of the gospel narrative, 
in this sentence of which we speak, remains behind. Hr 
Newman says that Jesus ^^ flogged teiih a uihip those who 
trafficked in Ihe area;" and in a subsequent page where 
he refera to the same incident be speaks still more bitterly 
of his " scourging the people out of the temple courts." 
Now what John says is that Jesus, " when he bad made 
a Bcouige of small cords, drove aU out of the temple, both 
the sheep and the oxen." Such is the hteral meaning of 
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the original words; and it plainly limits the all spoken 
of to the ' hestiaV found in the temple — " the sheep and 
the oxen;" and implies that Jesus used the scourge he 
had made only in reference to them. I allow that a reader 
who was confined to our English version might make the 
mistake of supposing that Jesus scourged the cattle- 
dealers as well as the cattle out of the temple ; and most 
readers would see no great harm in his doing so. But Mr 
Newman, a professor of languages, and "formerly a fel- 
low of Baliol College, Oxford," — (who has been twenty-five 
years a reader of the Bible, eighteen years a student of theo- 
logy, and has spent seven of the best years of his life, with 
ample leisure, in the investigation of the history and claims 
of Jesus Christ) — ^he was not confined to our English ver- 
sion. He must be able surely to read and interpret correctly 
the simple Greek of John's Gospel ! If he is not, then, cer- 
tainly his own pupils should " clap their hands at him and 
hiss him out of his place." But if he is able to do this, and 
yet, either through oversight or design, perverted the sense 
of scripture, in order to fasten such a ridiculous charge upon 
the blessed name of the Saviour of the world, then, I have 
no hesitation in saying that all honourable men ought to 
clap their hands at him and hiss him out of their society ; 
for in such a case even oversight argues malignity. 

Some may think that it would have been right for Jesus 
to scourge out of the temple not only the sheep and oxen, but 
the profane traffickers who polluted it even more than they ; 
and along with them also the priests who for gain tolerated 
or encouraged this abuse. I do not thipk so. At least Jesus 
would not have been acting 'in character' had he done 
so. But this is merely matter of opinion ; facta are facts 
either way ; and I defy Mr Newman and all the infidels in 
the world to prove that Jesus, in any one instance, used phy- 
sical force — ^bodily infiictions, or even the shadow or threat 
of bodily inflictions — ^in the case of any rational being, to 
compel him to act in accordance with His wiU, or witli 
the wiU of His Father. He needed not. He at whose 
word a troop of armed men " went backward and feU to the 
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ground," and in whose proeoce even derils trembled, needed 

not to employ such means of making 'rationale' Eubmis- 
sire. He needed or used them only in the caee of ' irra- 
tionals.' But all Mr Newman's charge — of "a breach of 
the peace," along witli the "amuaing" un'ftictsm which oon- 
veye it — hinges on thie illiterate or invidious misinterpreta- 
tion of the words of the only evangelist who has recorded the 
incident. And I leave the reader to judge for himself both 
of the head and heart of tbe man who could be guUt; of such 
a miidqterpretatdon or misrepresentation of plain history. 

I shall pass over two sentences in the above extract frmn 
Mr Newman's book, which are, neither of them, without its 
sting, but which it is unnecessary to dwell upon. I come to 
the last substantive charge, contained in the sentence : " He 
therefore commenced the most exasperating attax:ks on all 
the powerful, calling them hypocrites and whited sepnlchres 
and vipers' brood ; and denouncing upon them the condem- 
nation of hell." Mr Hewman subsequently says a good deal 
about this exasperating language of Jesus ; he pronounces 
it the deed of a fanatic ; he represents it, without a shadow 
of evidence and contrary to fact, as the reason why the 
popular favour was withdrawn from Jeeus, or turned against 
Him ; and, though he ioen not defend " the cruel punish- 
ment which raw resentment inflicted on Him," yet he has 
" a strong belief that popular indignation," roused by such 
language, and free from the element of setfishnesB, " is 
righteous when it pronounces the verdict of guilty," All 
this, and much more that might be quoted, is, as the 
reader will notice, very like Mr Newman's own "verdict 
of guilty," cot merely on an tinhistorical, but on the 
historical Jesus (for how clear is it from such statements 
who is the Jesus spoken of) ; but whether it be bis own 
verdict or not, I put no force upon it. Mr Newman is free 
to hold his own opinion ; what I have to do with is his 
perversion of the evangelical narratives ; and the sentence 
I have quoted phunly implies that if Christ now " commenced 
the most exasperating attacks on all the powerful" for the 
purpose ot provoking them to murder him, he had never 
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used such language about the. rulers be/ore ; that they did 
not deserve it ; and that Christ, had he not ^^ meant to be 
prosecuted for treason, not for felony," would not have 
used that language. The word therefore in the sentence, 
and the whole structure of the paragraph, imply these 
things. — ^Now what are the facts of the case ? They are, 
first^ that our blessed Lord had long before addressed sub- 
stantially the same language to the Scribes and Pharisees 
(comp. Matt. xxv. 13-32 with Luke xi. 37-64) ; — secondly, 
that John the Baptist had (before the ministry of Christ 
conunenced) used the strongest of these epithets — ^^the 
vipers' brood" — of the Pharisees and Sadducees, i.e, "all 
the powerful," "denouncing on them also the condemnation 
of hell " (Matt. iii. 7) ; — thirdly, that Jesus had long before 
applied the same epithet to the Pharisees who reviled his 
miracles (Matt. xii. 34) ; and finally, that all sabred and 
profane history coincides in testifying that the worst of 
these epithets was richly deserved by the generality of the 
Jewish rulers, and that John and Jesus required no other 
motive than love of truth, and zeal for God, to lead them to 
make use of such language in reference to these deceitful 
and desperately wicked men. — ^Mr Newman may have his 
own opinion about the wisdom of such "invectives against 
the rich and the powerful." With that I do not inter- 
meddle. But bis allegation that Jesus "commenced" to 
utter such invectives, at his last passover, for the purpose of 
exasperating the rulers to murder him, is a false and shame- 
less perversion of all history and all decency and all truth. 
It is a malicious and blasphemous fiction. Even the vipers' 
brood I suspect never had a worse thought, or said a more 
blasphemous thing of him than this. 

But enough of this man and his charges. I think I 
have proved what I have said, that these charges are en- 
tirely the products of Mr Newman's own brain or heart, 
and that the last of them is a "monstrous, misshapen, and 
hideous abortion." — ^Much more could easily be said of the 
chapter " on the moral perfection of Jesus." But the pious 
reader must be disgusted and horrified with what has been 
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already brought before him ; and I have only to make an 
apology to him for entering so far into the subject, and 
dwelling so long on it. He ought to remember that this 
note IB not intended for him, save in the way of unfolding 
to him the possible wickedness of the hiunan heart ; but 
that it is intended for the warning and conviction of the 
young and thoughtless, or even of inconsiderate unbelieyers,v 
who by reading such books as Mr Newman^s may have their 
judgment warped, their unbelief confirmed, their hearts 
corrupted, and their souls destroyed. As to Mr Newman 
himself, the most charitable sentiment one can entertain 
is the hope that he is not fully responsible for what he has 
written ; but that writing, to some extent, *^ ignorantly in 
unbelief," he may still,^ like the " blasphemer and injuri- 
ous" man of Tarsus, be possibly within the reach of the 
" exceedingly abundant grace" of Him whom he has re- 
viled ; and that therefore he may still be prayed for ; for if 
even Saul of Tarsus was forgiven and saved, who may not 
be ? ^^ It is a faithful saying and worthy of aU acceptation, 
that Jesus Christ came into the world to save sinners, of 
whom I am chief: Howbeit for this cause I obtained 
mercy, that in me first" — ^me, the chief of sinners — ** Jesus 
Christ might show forth all long-suffering, for a pattern to 
them who should hereafter believe on him to life everlasting." 

I cannot close this note without appending the follow- 
ing eloquent and impressive sentences on the same subject 
from the " Defence of the Eclipse of Faith:'''' — 

"And now, what, after all, does all the carping criticism 
of this chapter amount to ? Little as it is in itself (?), it 
absolutely vanishes, — ^it is felt that the Christ here portrayed 
cannot be the right interpretation of the history, — ^in the 
face of all those glorious scenes with which the Evangelical 
narrative abounds, but of which there is here an entire ob-^ 
livion. But humanity will not forget them ; men still wonder 
at the 'gracious words which proceeded out of Christ's 
mouth,' and persist in saying, ' Never man spake like this 
man.' The brightness of the brightest names pales and 
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wanes before the radiance which shines from the person of 
Christ. The scenes at the tomb of Lazarus, at the gate of 
Nain, in the happy family at Bethany, in the ^ upper room/ 
where He instituted the beautiful feast which should forever 
consecrate His memory, and bequeathed to His disciples the 
legacy of His love ; the scenes in the Garden of Gethsemane^ 
on the summit of Calvary, and at the Sepulchre ; the sweet 
remembrance of the patience with which He bore wrong, the 
gentleness with which He rebuked it, and the love with which 
He forgave it ; the thousand acts of benign condescension by 
which He well earned for Himself, from self-righteous pride 
and censorious hypocrisy, the name of the ' friend of pub- 
licans and sinners ; ' — ^these,- and a hundred things more 
which crowd those concise memorials of love and sorrow with 
such prodigality of beauty and of pathos, will still continue 
to charm and attract the soul of humanity, and on these the 
highest genius as well as the humblest mediocrity will love 
to dwell. These things lisping* infancy loves to hear on its 
mother's knees, and over them age, with its grey locks, bends 
in devoutest reverence. No ; before the infidel can prevent 
the influence of these compositions, he must get rid of the 
Gospels themselves, or he must supplant them hj fictions yet 
more wonderful ! Ah I what bitter irony has involuntarily 
escaped me I But if the last be impossible, at least the Gos- 
pels must cease to exist before Infidelity can succeed. Yes, 
before infidels can prevent men from thinking as they ever 
have done of Christ, they must blot out the gentle words 
with which, in the presence of austere hypocrisy, the Saviour 
welcomed that timid gmlt that could only express its silent 
love in an agony of tears ; — ^they must blot out the words 
addressed to the dying penitent, who, softened by the ma- 
jestic patience of the mighty Sufferer, detected at last the 
Monarch under the veil of sorrow, and cast an imploring 
glance to be ' remembered by Him when He came into His 
Kingdom ; ' — ^they must blot out the scene in which the 
demoniacs — or the maniacs, if the infidel will, for it does 
not help him, — sat listening at His feet, and ' in their right 
mind ; ' — ^they must blot out the remembrance of the teiura 
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which He shed at the grave of Lazarus, not surely for him 
whom He was about to raise, but in pure sympathy with the 
sorrows of humanity, for the myriad myriads of desolate 
mourners, who could not, with Mary, fly to Him and say, 
* Lord, if thou hadst been here my mother, — brother, — 
sister had not died I ' — They must blot out the record of 
those miracles which charm us, not only as the proofs of His 
mission, and guarantees of the truth of His doctrine, but as 
they illustrate the benevolence of His character, and are types 
of the spiritual cures His Gospel can yet perform ; — ^they 
must blot out the scenes of the Sepulchre, where love and 
veneration lingered, and saw what was never seen brfore, 
but shall henceforth be seen ■ to the end of time, — ^the 
Tomb itself irradiated with angelic forms, and bright with 
the presence of Him ' who brought life and immortality to 
light ;' — ^they must blot out the scene where deep and grate- 
ful love wept so passionately, and found Him unbidden at 
her side, — ^type of ten thousand times ten thousand, who 
have ' sought the grave to weep there,' and found joy and 
consolation in Him, ' whom though unseen they loved ;' — 
they must blot out the discourses in which He took leave of 
His disciples, the majestic accents of which have filled so 
many departing souls with patience and with triumph ; — 
they must blot out the yet sublimer words in which He de- 
clares Himself * the Resurrection and the Life,' — ^words 
which have led so many millions more to breathe out their 
spirits with child-like trust, and to believe, as the gate of 
death closed behind them, they would see Him who is in- 
vested with the ' keys of the invisible world,' * who opens 
and no man shuts, and shuts and no man opens,' letting in 
through the portal which leads to immortality the radiance 
of the skies ; — ^they must blot out, they must destroy, these 
and a thousand other such things, before they can prevent 
Him from having the Pre-eminence, who loved, because He 
loved tis^ to call Himself the * Son of Man,' though angels 
called Him the * Son of God.' 

" It is vain to tell men it is an illusion. If it be an illusion, 
every variety of experiment proves it to be inveterate^ and wiQ 
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not be dissipated by a million of Strausses and Newmans ! 
Prohatum est At His feet guilty humanity of diverse races 
and nations for eighteen hundred years has come to pour 
forth in faith and love its sorrows, and finds there ^ the 
peace which the world can neither give nor take away.^ 
Myriads of aching heads and weary hearts have found and 
will find repose there, and have invested Him with venera- 
tion, love, and gratitude, which will never, never be paid to 
any other name than His." — Defence^ etc,^ p. 141. 

Note V. p. 80. 
On the rapid spread of Christianity in the primitive age. 



I 



*^ The statements which follow are little else than an 
abridgment of Paley's abridgment of Lardner's full and 
documented record of the events referred to. — Tacitus, the 
Roman historian, tells us, that in the tenth year of Nero, 
».€., the thirtieth year after Christ's ascension, i on the 
Christians being falsely accused by the emperor of the 
incendiarism of which himself was the author, ' a vast mul- 
titude of that religion was discovered to be in that city.' — 
Pliny ^ the Roman governor of Pontus and Bithynia, writing 
not quite eighty (seventy-four) years after Christ's ascen- 3 

sion, says, ' Many of all ages, and of every rank, and of 
both sexes, are, and will be, accused of Christianity. The 
contagion of this superstition has seized not only the cities, 
but the lesser towns also, and the open country. The temples 
have been almost forsaken, and few purchase victims for 
sacrifice.' There is no reason for supposing that Christians 
were more numerous in Pontus and Bithynia than in other * 

parts of the Roman empu«. Christianity did not begin in 
these countries or near them. — Justin Martyr, who wrote 
about thirty years after Pliny, — 106 years after the ascension, 
— declares, ' There is not a nation either of Greek or Bar- 

* The tenth year of Nero, the 64th of the Christian era, was rather, aa stated 
in the discourse, the 33d year after the death, resurrection, and ascension of 
Christ; for these events took place (according to Hales* » Chronology) In 
A.D. 31. ' 
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barian or any other name, even of those who wander in 
tribes and live in tents, amongst whom prayers and thanks- 
givings are not o£Fered to the Father and Creator of the 
universe by the name of the crucified Jesus. ^ — Clement of 
Alexandria, who comes between forty and fifty years after 
Justin, says, *The philosophers were confined to Greece 
and to their particular retainers ; but the doctrine qf the 
Master of Christianity did not remain^ in Judea as philosophy 
did in Greece, but is spread throughout the whole world, 
in every nation and village and city, both of Greeks and Bar- 
barians, converting both whole families and separate indi- 
viduals, — Shaving already brought over to the truth not a 
few of the philosophers themselves/ — TertuUian, who is but 
a few years subsequent to Clement, appeals to the Roman 
magistrates in these terms :^— ' We are but of yesterday, and 
we have filled your cities, islands, towns, and boroughs, the 
camp, the senate, and the forum/ ^ In almost every city 
we form the greater part/ These expressions may seem 
loose and declamatory, but uttered in the presence of those 
who could have contradicted them if not substantially true 
— every way disposed to do so, they cannot be reasonably 
considered as anything short of satisfactory testimony, that 
at that time great multitudes of Christians, of all ranks and 
orders, were to be found in most parts of the Roman empire. 
— Origen who follows TertuUian at the distance of only 
thirty years, says, * By the good providence of God the 
Christian religion has so flourished and increased continually, 
that it is now freely preached without molestation, although 
there were a thousand obstacles to the spreading of the doc- 
trine of Jesus in the world.' Within less than eighty years 
(more) the Roman empire became nominally Christian under 
Constantine ; and it seems plain that it was not so much the 
Christianity of the emperor which produced the assump- 
tion of that profession by the bulk of his subjects, as 
the general prevalence bf Christianity among his subjects 
that induced that politic prince to assume what appeared 
to be the dominant faith." — The Three Gatherings^ by J. 
Brown, D.D. 
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The same little work contains, in a Note, the following 
succinct and admirable observations on "the secondary 
causes which one of the most learned and insidious enemies 
of our faith, the historian Gibbon, has, with characteristic 
sarcasm, represented as so efficaciously assisting the truth of 
Christianity in making progress in the world." 

" The first of these is * the inflexible and intolerant zeal 
of the Christians.' Intolerant zeal was not likely to recom- 
mend an obnoxious system to a hostile world. The display 
of inflexible zeal might indeed turn attention to the object 
in behalf of which it was manifested ; but unless that object 
had other recommendations, the obviotis unreasonableness of 
such an inflexible zeal would have been a barrier to success, 
not a cause of progress. 

" The second cause assigned is * the doctrine of a future 
life ;' a strong cause,?if the primitive teachers of Christianity 
could but satisfactorily prove it, but as in the former case, 
otherwise an obstacle rather than a help : especially as they 4 

represented their doctrine not as the dictate of reason, but as ] 

a revelation from God confirmed by miraculous evidence. 

" The third cause assigned is their ' pretended miracles.' 
If the miracles laid claim to were true miracles^ this is the 
very cause for their success which we assign. But if pre- 
tended, how could they have escaped exposure, and how could 
exposed pretended miracles have helped forward their cause ? 

" Their ' imposing virtues' is the fourth cause. The re- 
markable virtues of the Christians did, as they well might, 
make an impression, and a powerful one ; — ^but they were in 
no degree fitted to lead men to embrace at such hazard their 
doctrines, unless they had proved these doctrines by appro- 
priate evidence to be true and divine. 

" The * strict discipline' of the Christians is the last cause 
assigned for their rapid progress. This is certainly a very 
paradoxical assertion. Such a discipline in itself was fitted 
to deter /roTTi, not to invite to, their fellowship ; and heathens, 
and Jews, would certainly require satisfactory evidence of 
the authority by which such a discipline was imposed before 
submitting to it. 
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^^ Thus we see that some of these causeB, as stated above, 
never had any existence, but in the author^s imagination ; 
others of them are obviously inadequate to the purpose which 
they are said to have served, and the adequacy of others is 
entirely owing to that divine interposition by miraculous 
and saving influence, to disprove the existence of which is 
the grand object of the whole of the author^s learned and 
laboured discussions.^ 

^^ The only rational, satisfactory account of the origin of 
Christianity is, that it was a revelation from God accom- 
panied with convincing evidence that it was so. The only 
rational, satisfactory account of its rapid and extensive pro- 
gress, and its permanent establishment among mankind, is, 
that its divine author protected by his providence the 
teachers of that religion, and accompanied their preaching 
^ with signs and wonders, and with«divers miracles, and 
with gifts of the Holy Ghost, according to his will.^ No- 
where else can the mind find an account of the acknow- 
ledged facts as to the origin and progress of Christianity, in 
which it can reasonably acquiesce. Admit the truth and 
divinity of Christianity, and aU is satisfactorily accounted 
for. Everything is in that case as you might expect it to be. 
Deny this, and the most extraordinary revolution that ever 
took place among men, — ^a revolution, the consequences of 
which are still developing themselves — ^its influences still 
multiplying and deepening and widening, — ^while those of 
many other revolutions, threatening at their occurrence per- 
manently and extensively to affect the interests of the world, 
have ceased to be felt, and can scarcely be traced by the 
philosophical historian ; — this most wonderful revolution 
seems to have been brought about entirely without any ade- 
quate cause. 

^^ ^ The zeal of the Lord of hosts hath done this.^ This hath 
^ come forth from Him who is wonderful in counsel and ex- 

1 For a Ailler exx>ansion of the ailment showing the utter nntenableness 
of Gibbon's hypothesis, the reader may consult Bishop Watson's Apology 
for Christianity; Lord Hailes' Inqtury into the secondary causes which Mr 
Oibbon has assigned for the rapid growth of Christianity ; Milneb's (Jos.) 
TracU; and Dr Wakdlaw's Systematic Theology, vol. '., § 17. 
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cellent in working. This is the doing of the Lord ; it is 
marvelloiis in our eyes.' This 'is the concliision of reason as 
well as the declaration of Scripture. The primitive triumphs 
of Christianity, and her victories too in succeeding ages ap- 
pear then only accountable when viewed as the result of a 
peculiar divine agency, — as the work of ' the Lord God,' — 
the execution of His purpose, — ^the fuMhnent of His oracle, 
— ^the manifestation of His infinite wisdom, and power, and 
grace." 

" 'If a man can believe that, at a time when the literature of Greece and 
Rome, then in their meridian lustre, were inanfBcient for the taak, — the aon 
of a carpenter, together with twelve of the meanest and most illiterate me- 
chanics, his associates, unassisted by any supernatural power, should be able 
to discover or to invent a system of theology the most sublime, and of eUiics 
the most perfect, which had escaped tiie penetration and learning of Plato, 
Aristotle, and Cicero ; and that from this system, by their own sagacity, ihey 
had excluded every false virtue, though universally admired, and admitted 
into it every true virtue, thbugh despised and ridiculed by all the rest of the 
world: if any one can believe that these men could become impostors, for no 
other purpose than the propagation of truth ; villains, for no end but to teach 
honesty; and martyrs, without the least prospect of honour or advantage ; or 
that if all this had been possible, these few inconsiderable persons should have 
been able, in the course^ of a few years, to spread this religion over a great 
part of the then known world, in opposition to the interests, pleasures, am- 
bition, and prejudices of mankind; to triumph over the power of princes, the 
intrigue of states, the force of custom, the blindness of zeal, the influence of 
priests, the arguments of orators, and the philosophy of the world, without 
any supernatural assistance ; if any one can believe all these miraculous 
events, contradictory to the constant experience of the powers and disposi- 
tions of human nature, he must be possessed of much more faith than is neces- 
sary to make him a Christian, and must remain an unbeliever from mere 
credulity.' — Soamb Jentvs." — Tfte Three Oathertngt, etc.. Note. 

Note VI., p. 117. 

On the designation " The "Word" given to Christ in the 
^ writings of John., 

A vast amount of learning has been expended on the 
question of the origin and import of this designation, given 
to Christ in his pre-existing nature and condition. The 
author has no design of entering into any discussion on the 
subject, but wishes to state simply and shortly what he ap- 
prehends to be the only question of importance to the un- 

u 
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lettered Christian. — That question is not^ I apprehend, 
What John means by the designation f for its meaning is 
clearly enough indicated by the evangelist himself, in the be- 
ginning of his gospel. He plainly means byit a Divine person, 
distinct from the Father, yet existing from eternity as God, 
and acting as the representative or agent of the Father in 
all the external works of €rod — The Revealed God, The 
Revealeb of the Father. — ^Nor is the question of essential 
importance. How John came to use this name f for he might 
have reasons for the use of it which cannot now be dis- 
covered, or which could not now be duly appreciated though 
they were known. That question, besides, might be more 
naturally stated thus: Why John alone^ among inspired 
apostles and evangelists, makes use of the name ? or. Why 
even he uses it but seldom ? — a question to be best answered, 
doubtless, by the careful study of the passages in which it 
occurs. — ^The most important question, I apprehend, is^ Hov9 
John came to iise this title, in his Gospel, in such an abrupt way, 
without any preparation or explanation as to the person thus 
introduced to his readers f Now to this question, on the 
supposition that John wrote the book of Revelation before 
he wrote his Gospel, a satisfactory answer may be obtained 
from the use of the title in the former book. The manner 
in which the title " The Word of God" is introduced there 
(Rev. xix. 11-16) is abundantly formal and premonitory. 
The dignity and work of the person to whom it is given, at 
least under the New Testament economy, are sufficiently de- 
fined ; and there can be no doubt as to who and what He is 
— " The King of kings and Lord of lords." — ^But inde- 
pendently of this, a sufficiently satisfactory answer to the 
above question may be derived from the fact that the same 
name, or one of the same import, (the Memra ofJah), was 
quite familiar to the Jews of Old Testament and apostolic 
times, and no doubt also to Gentile Christians, for that 
Divine person who had been from the beginning revealed as 
God, and the angel of God — "The God of Abraham and 
Isaac and Jacob, the Holy One of Israel" — ^the Mediator, 
also, and " the Messenger of the covenant." Judging from 
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the Targums^ the Jews seem to have htjBen rather too familiar 
wit)i this expression than otherwise, and to have sometimes 
used it, therefore, without a very definite or distinct meaning 
— used it as we might use the emphatical personal pronoun, 
himself; and thus in some cases it becomes difficult to ascer- 
tain whether they designed to mark by it a distinction of per- 
sonality in the Godhead, or merely to mean God (the person 
spoken of) himself. In other cases, however, there is no such 
difficulty — ^the Word of God being clearly distinguished from 
God himself, and yet spoken of as a Diviiie person. It would 
be easy to give examples of this ; but I deem it unnecessary. 
It is more important to remark that several instances of the 
same thing, — ^the use of the expression " The Word of Grod" 
for a Divine person — ^are to be found in the Old Testament 
Scriptures :-~In Gen. xv. 1 it is said, " After these things 
THE Word of the Lord came to Abraham in a vision, saying, 
Fear not, Abraham ; I am thy shield, and thy exceeding 
GREAT REWARD : " (ver. 6) " And he believed in the Lord ; 
and he counted it to him for righteousness.'' — In 2 Sam. vii. 
21 David in his prayer before the Lord says, " For thy 
Word's sake and according to thine own heart, hast thou 
done all these great things ; " but in 1 Chron. xvii. 19 the 
same sentiment is expressed thus : " Lord, for thy Ser- 
vant's sake, and according to thine own heart, hast thou 
done all this greatness :" and we know that *^ the Servant 
of the Lord" is quite a common designation of Christ in the 
Old Testament. (Isa. xlii. 1 ; xliii. 10 ; xlix. 6 ; lii. 13 ; 
liii. 11 ; comp. Matt. xii. 18 ; Phil. ii. 7.) And so, in 
other cases. — ^As to the question Hoxo the title " the Word 
of God'''^ may have originated^ as the designation of a Divine 
person f — an antiquarian, or curious^ rather than a practical, 
or useful question — ^the less said, perhaps, the better. It is 
plainly analogous to the other expression " the Wisdom of 
God" — ^understood of the same Divine person — ^given in the 
Proverbs ; but as to the reason of either or both of these 
names, the challenge contained in the same book seems to be 
peculiarly applicable, ^^ What is his name, and what is his 
Son's name, if thou canst tell ? " 
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In connection with the subject of this note it may be re- 
marked that it would be a naeful task for any careful student 
of the Scriptures, who desired more abundant evidence that 
Jesus Christ, in his pre-existing nature and condition, was 
the Revealed God of the Old Testament Scriptures, to seek 
out all the instances in which " the Lord God," there spoken 
of, is identified with Christ by the inspired wrjters of the New 
Testament. The author has pointed out some of these in- 
stances in the Fifth Lecture (Prop, iii.), but they are more 
numerous than is commonly supposed ; and, were the cor- 
responding passages in the Old and New Testaments, con- 
taining them, set side by side in parallel columns, they 
would furnish such a proof of the supreme divinity of our 
blessed Lord, presented to both the eye and the mind of the 
sincere inquirer, as could not easily be gainsaid or resisted. 
A few instances are here given as a specimen : — 



Gen. 1 1. 

In the beginning God created the 
heaven and the earth. 



John 1 1-3. 
In the beginning was the Word, 
and the Word was with God, and the 
Word was God.— All things were made 
hf him; and without him was not 
anything made that was made. 



Exod. iii. 14. John viii 58. 

And God said unto Moses I am that Jesns said unto them, Verily, verily, 

I AM : and he said, Thus shalt thou say I s^y unto you, Before Abraham was 

unto the children of Israel, I am hath I am. 
sent me unto you. 



Exod. XV. 17. 

Thou Shalt bring them in, and plant 
them in the mountain of thine inherit- 
ance, the place, Lord, which thou 
hast made for thee to dwell in : (Isa. 
viiL 8) Thy land, Immakuel ; (viL 14) 
Behold, a virgin shall conceive, and 
bear a son, and shall call his name 
Immanuel. 



Matt L 22, 23. 

Now all this was done, that it might 
be ftilfilled which was spoken of the 
Lord by the prophet, saying, Behold, 
a virgin shall be with child and shall 
bring^forth a son, and they shall call 
his name Emmanuel ; which, being in- 
terpreted, is, God loith us. 



Exod. xix. 17. 

And Moses brought forth the people 
out of the camp to meet with God: 
(ver. 18) And Mount Sinai was alto- 
gether on a smoke, because the Lord 



Acts vil 38. 

This is he (Moses) that was in the 
church in the wilderness with (be- 
tween) the angel that spake to him 
in the Moimt Sinai, and our fathers ; 
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(Jehovah) descended upon it in fire : who received the lively oracles to 
(ver. 20) And the Lord came down give unto us. (Heb. xlL 18-26,) Ye 
upon Mount Sinai, on the top of the are not come to the mount that might 
mount: and the Lord called Moses up be touched, and that burned with 
to the top of the mount ; and Moses fire, etc But je are come unto 
went up. (Chai>. xz. 1, 2) And God Mount Zion, and unto the city of the 
spake all these words, saying, I am the living God, the heavenly Jerusalem, 
Lord thy God which brought thee out etc., and to Jesus the mediator of the 
ofthelandof Egypt, out of the housis new covenant, and to the blood of 
of bondage, etc. sprinkling that speaketh betterthinga, 

etc. See that ye refase not him that 

speaketh : for if they escaped not who 

refased him that spake (him speaking) 

on earth, much more shall not we 

escape, if we turn away from him 

(speaking) from heaven : whose voice 

Hag. iL 6. then shook the earth: but now he 

Thus saith the Lord of hosts, Yet hath promised, saying. Yet once more 

once, it is a little while, and I will I shake not the earth only, but also 

shake the heavens, and the earth, etc. heaven. 

Kum. xxi. 5, 6. 1 Cor. x. 9. 

And the people spake against €rod. Neither let us tempt Christ, as some 
and against Moses, Wherefore have ye of them also tempted, and were de- 
brought us up out of Egypt to die in stroyed of serpents, 
the ¥rildemess ? for there is no bread, 
neither is there any water.— And the 
Lord sent fiery serpents among the • 
people, and they bit the people; and 

■ much people of Israel died. (Psalm 

I IxxviiL 17, 18) And they sinned yet 

more against him, by provoking the 
most High in the wilderness. And 
they tempted Gk)d in their hearts, by 
asking meat for their lust, etc 

Compare also Pa Ixvili. 17, 18, with Eph. iv. 7-10. 
Isa. vi. 1-10, John xU. 89-41. 

Isa. viU. 13, 14, 1 Pet. iL 7, 8 ; iiL 15. 

Isa. xliv. 6, Rev. xxii. 13, 16. 



Note VIL, p. 220. 

Objections to the Doctrine of the Substitution and Sacrifice 

of Christ, 

The railing accusations against the doctrine of the substi- 
tution and sacrifice of Christ, quoted in the Sixth Discourse, 
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are those of a Deist of the last century, a Socinian of this, 
a late much-applauded preacher of the English Church, and 
a living professor at Oxford. It would be difficult for the 
reader, I daresay, to determine ' which is which,' or which is 
worst. — I have no design of entering into any formal vindi- 
cation of the doctrine in opposition to these accusations, or 
to others of similar character found in other quarters. I 
do not recollect any passage of Scripture in which the idea 
of the substitution of Christ in the room of the guilty is vin- 
dicated by argument as consistent with justice, or worthy of 
God ; though, possibly, this would be questioned in apos- 
tolic days as well as in ours. The inspired men contented 
themselves with stating the doctrine, in plain words, as a 
matter of fact, supporting it by other scriptures, and so 
leaving it to produce its own impression on the hearts of 
their believing readers. They would as soon, I suspect, have 
thought of vindicating by reasoning the doctrine that " light 
is sweet, and that it is a pleasant thing for the eye to behold 
the sun," as that the voluntary substitution of the Son of 
God in the room of guilty men, is an idea unspeakably wor- 
, thy of God, and glorious for. its holiness, its justice, and its 
benignity. Had any one reviled the doctrine in this point 
of view, they would have traced his enmity to it, I fear, to 
a source which argument cannot reach, and deemed it about 
as profitable to begin to reason for the pleasantness of light 
with that expert rationalist who is reported to have once 
said 

" To thee I call, 
But with no friendly voice, and add thy name, 
O Sun, to tell thee how I hate thy beams." 

Almost the only use of argument on this subject is, for 
the sake of others, to strip off the misrepresentation and ex- 
pose the mischief contained in such statements of the enemies 
of the Cross of Christ, as those which we have quoted. In 
attempting very summarily to do this, let us begin with the 
last of them, the question of Professor Jowett, — ^a man who, 
having sworn, and still professing, to maintain the Calvinistic 
Articles of the Church of England, seems to think it no 
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scandal or disgrace to employ his learning and influence in 
throwing contempt on the truth embodied in them. The 
question, ^^ In what did this satisfaction (of Christ) consist? 
Was it that God was angry, and needed to be propitiated 
like some heathen deity of oldV is the first of a string of 
questions by which he endeavours to subvert the very foun- 
dations of the doctrine of the atonement, and confound al 
truth on the subject of man's relations to God. His own 
answer to the question is, " Such a thought refutes itself by 
the very indignation which it calls up in the human bosom." 
But why does the thought call up this indignation ? Solely on 
account of the unwarrantable (not to say blasphemous) light 
in which he himself has put the thought, by comparing God's 
anger against sin, and the necessity of a propitiation, with 
* the ideas of heathens on these subjects. The sting lies en- 
tirely in the words " like some heathen deity of old ;" and 
if these be left out, it is impossible to see why the thought 
of God's being angry with sin, and exacting a penalty or a 
propitiation for it, should call up any ^^ indignation in the 
human bosom," or any other feelings but those which it is 
designed to call up — ^the hatred of sin, the fear of God's 
anger, and confidence in his holiness and justice and truth. 
If God was not angry with sin (i. e, not determined to punish 
it), then he would neither be a holy nor a just being ; for 
sin both dishonours him, and destroys his works. If he was 
angry with it, and yet passed by it without a propitiation 
(i.e. without punishing it — ^without displaying his anger, 
either on the sinner or his substitute), then he would not be 
true — ^he would be a deceitful being ; he would mislead his 
own unfallen creatures, and involve the whole creation in 
ruin : horrid thought ! he would himself become the author 
and encourager of sin. 

It is no argument against the scriptural idea of a pro- 
pitiation that heathens had wrong notions on the subject, 
and attributed to their deities the cruel and sanguinary 
dispositions of demons. For though Professor Jowett speaks 
of heathen deities as real existences, that does not make them 
so; they had existence only in the dark minds of their 
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Yotaries ; and as good an argument againBt the being of God, 
as against the idea of atonement, might be derived from the 
false and abominable notions of heathens on the subject. 
Professor Jowett is accused of semi-pantheism, which is 
much the same thing with semi-atheism (if such a thing be 
possible) ; but if his bosom be filled with indignation at the 
thought of God being angry with sin and sinners, and re- 
quiring a propitiation before he can forgiye them, perhaps 
there might be no great harm in his becoming a full and 
avowed atheist, and throwing up his preferments, and his 
connection with any Christian church. His retaining these 
while renouncing the truth which he has sworn to defend, 
can hardly fail to ^^ call up indignation in'* every honourable 
^^ bosom," and ought to miake himself ashamed. He says 
(apparently with a sneer), " Gladly, if it were possible, 
we would rest in the thing signified (by the terms ^sacrifice,* 
^ satisfaction,' etc.), and know only ^ Jesus Christ and him 
crucified.' But, in the present day, we can no longer * re- 
ceive the kingdom of God as little children.'" Professor 
Jowett should have spoken this only for himself and his 
coadjutors. But it may perhaps afford him and his class 
some consolation to be reminded that ^^ little children" have 
sometimes received the doctrine of the atonement in the 
same spirit with him. The following relates to a remarkable 
'' Httle child." 

" I well remember, when about xeven or eight years of age, hearing a sermon 
read by a Rlation of mine who was a great devotee of the church, upon the 
subject of what is called redemption by the death of the Son of Qod. After 
sermon was ended, I went into the garden, and as I was going down the 
garden steps (for I perfectly recollect the spot) I revolted at the recollection 
of what I had heard, and thought to myself that it was making God almighty 
act like a passionate man, that killed his son when he could not revenge him- 
self in any other way ; and . . .1 could not see for what purpose 
they preached such sermons. This was not one of those kind of thoughts that 
had anything of childish levity ; it was to me a serious reflection, arising from 
the idea I had of God — (the same as Mr Jowett's idea of Him) — ^who was too 
good to do such an action, and also too almighty to be under the neces- 
sity of doing It" — Age of Reason by Thomas Paine. 

" Tempora mutantur:^^ What was "sixty years since" 
the profane language of the proscribed outlaw, the enemy 
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alike of ^ thrones and altars,^ is now, it would appear, fit 
for being uttered from the pulpits of the Established Church 
of England, and the professorial chairs of her Universities ! 

The reader will perceive that the above extract contains 
the first objection quoted in the Discourse, (p. 217,) so 
that we need not mention its authorship. But it is worthy 
of his notice that there is a closer agreement still between 
the " little child" Tom Paine's thought, and that of the second 
quotation in the Discourse, than between Paine's objection 
and Jowett's. That second quotation — about "the un- 
govemed rage of Saul, missing his stroke at David, who has 
offended, and in disappointed fury dashing his javelin at his 
own son Jonathan, ^^ — seems as if designed to bring out and 
illustrate fully the very thought of Paine, — ^the illustration at 
the same time going, in reckless bitterness, beyond the text. 
And from whom is it taken ? From a late highly popular 
preacher of the Church of England, '* the Rev. F. W. Robert- 
son, M.A., incumbent of Trinity Chapel, Brighton." The 
popularity of the preacher and the wide dissemination of his 
writings afford too melancholy a reason for noticing his 
fierce accusations against the Scripture doctrine of the Cross 
of Christ. That which we have quoted is by no means the 
worst. Speaking of the vicarious sacrifice of Christ, and in- 
tending apparently to describe the Calvinistic view of it, 
he says — (The Italics are ours) — 

** It has been represented as if the miOesty of Law demanded a victim : and 
80 as it glutted its insatiate thirst, one victim would do as well as another — 
the purer and the more innocent the better. It has been exhibited as if 
Eternal Love resolved in fury to strike, and so as He had His blow, it mattered 
not whether it fell on the whole world, or on the precious blood of his own 
cho»en Son. Unitarianism has represented the Scriptural view in this way : 
or, rather^ perfuips, we should say, it lias been so represented to Unitarians — and 
from a vieto so horrible, no wonder if Unitarianism has recoiled. But it is not 
our fault if some blind defenders of the truth have converted the self-devotion 
of Love into a Brahminical sacrifice. If the work of redemption be defended by 
parallels drawn from the most atrocious records and principles of Heathenism, 
let not the fault be laid upon the Bible. We disclaim that as weU as they. 
It makes God a Caiaphas. — It makes him adopt the words of Caiaphas in the 
sense of Caiaphas. It represents him in terms which better describe the 
ungovemed rage of Saul," etc. — SeT-mons preached at Trinity Chapel, Brighton. 
Firtt Series, p. 165. 
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The reader cannot fail to mark the dexterous manner in 
which the writer introduces. Unitarians and Unitarianism, as 
if his qnarrel was with them, and not with those whom he 
calls '"'' blind defenders of the truth." The truth is, Uni- 
tsrianism, or something very like it, peepB out in tiie extract 
in other ways than by sympathy with Unitarians in ^^ re- 
coiling" from the doctrine of the substitution of Christ. For 
if Christ was the " chosen Son" of God — ^His Son by election 
or adoption merely — then he was no otherwise the Son of 
God than every believer is. But this by the way : the whole 
paragraph is manifestly a vehement — ^a ferocious assault on 
the great scriptural sentiment, ^^ It pleased the Lord to bruise 
him : He hath put him to grief. Awake Sword against 
my Shepherd, and against the Man who is my fellow, gaith 
the Lord of hosts : Smite the shepherd. For God hath made 
him to he sin for us^ who knew no sin, that we might be made 
the righteousness of God in him." This is obvious, if from 
nothing else, from the reference made to Caiaphas. There 
can be no doubt that, in reference to the death of our blessed 
Lord, God adopted the words of Caiaphas, so far, in the 
sense of Caiaphas ; or rather, God employed Caiaphas to 
express, in words. His own great counsel in reference to the 
death of Christ. We have the authority of the inspired 
apostle for this, and to refuse it would be to contradict God 
himself. And I know not if there be another passage in 
Scripture from ^hich the literally substitutionary character 
of the death of Christ may be more forcibly or conclusively 
argued than that which is thus referred to. (John xi. 49-52.) 

Let us look at the matter : Caiaphas, sitting at the head 
of the supreme council of the Jewish nation, consulting pro- 
fessedly for the safety and welfare of the nation, proposed 
that Jesus should " die /or (in the room of) the people, and 
that the whole nation perish not." He proposed therefore a 
real, literal substitution : destruction was to come on Jesus, 
that it might be averted from the nation. Well, says the 
Spirit of inspiration, virtually, ' God, sitting at the head 
of the supreme council of the universe, consulting for the 
preservation and well-being of men, purposed the same thing : 
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he puTpoeed that *^ Jesus should die f(yr (in the room of) that 
nation ; and not for that nation only, but that also (by his 
death) he should gather together the children of Grod scattered 
abroad." ' — ^This was the great counsel of Grod in reference to 
the death of Christ, and it was based on the same principle of 
substitution as the counsel of Oaiaphafi — death coming' on (me 
that it might be averted from others. So far therefore " God 
adopted the words of Caiaphas in the sense of Gaiaphas." 

But this is not all : not only is the principle embraced 
in the two counsels the same, it is applied also to the same 
individual, and in the same way. For, — ^taking it at present 
for granted (as we have endeavoured to show in a previous 
note) that Caiaphas knew and believed Jesus to be the 
Messiah, and the Son of God ; and keeping in mind also 
that both he and all the Jewish council knew perfectly well 
(as all the gospel narratives show) that Jesus was an en- 
tirely innocent man — ^perfectly free from any fault which 
they at least could charge against him, while they and their 
people were guilty, — ^what Caiaphas consciously proposed 
was just what the Spirit of prophecy had long before, and 
in many ways, foretold — "That Messiah should be cut 
j ofP, but not for himself ;" and that in his vicarious death 

I these three remarkable features should be exhibited — ow 

dying for many; the innocent dying for the guiUy ; God 
dying for Man, — ^Now it cannot be denied, without denying 
Scripture, that, so far^ there was not merely an apalogy, or 
remarkable agreement, between the counsel of Caiaphas and 
the purpose of God, but an absolute identity. For it was the 
purpose of Grod, not merely that Messiah should die, " not 
for himself," but also that his death should exhibit the self- 
same features — ^the same characteristics of a vicarious death 
— one dying in the room of many ; the innocent dying in the 
room of the guilty ; God dying in the room of Man. We need 
not adduce Scripture proofs that this was the purpose of 
the Eternal Father in reference to his Blessed Son. The 
proofs are exceedingly abundant,^ but it is unnecessary to 

> See Matt xx. 28; xxvL 28; Heb. iL 10; Rev. viL 9-14.-2 Cor. v. 21 ; 
1 Pet. L 18, 19; iL 22-24; Ut 1&—2 Cor. viU. 9; PbiL U. 6-8; 1 Tim. iiL 16. 
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quote them. The truth cannot be gainsaid by thoee who 
reverence the word of God. The Spirit of truth has wit- 
nessed it ; a spirit of falsehood alone can doubt it. — To this 
extent, therefore, God may be truly said to have ^^ adopted 
the words of Caiaphas in the sense of Caiaphas." He pur- 
posed to act on the same principle of substitution; and he pur- 
posed that that principle should be applied to the same person^ 
and, in the threefold manner specified above, in the same way 
—one for many, the innocent for the guilty, God for man. 

But does this ^^ make God a Caiaphas, ^^ as this writer has 
it ? Does it make him chargeable with the sin — ^the law- 
lessness and cruelty of Caiaphas ? ^^ God forbid ; for then 
liow shall God judge the world ? " Grod may be said to have 
^* adopted the words" of devils " in the sense" of devils ; for 
when they proclaimed Christ "the Son of Grod, and th^ 
Holy One of Grod," did they not declare divine truth ? And 
did not God himself, virtually at least, proclaim the very 
same truth when he said, " This is my Beloved Son in whom 
I am well-pleased ?" But what arrant^ or blasphemous 
nonsense would it be to say that this made God a devU, or 
identified his character with that of devils ! — God may be 
said to have " adopted" the murderous act of the Jews and 
Bomans in " crucifying the Lord of glory." He foresaw it, 
and determined to permit it ; or, if this writer's word be 
insisted on, he " adopted" it as the way in which his own 
holy counsel should be accomplished (Acts ii. 23 ; iii. 18 ; 
iv. 27, 28) ; but did this make God chargeable with their 
sin? Did it make him a murderer? This author was 
evidently bound, in consistency, to say so ; and if he believed 
it, he was bound also, in honour, to renounce Scripture 
which asserts these things of God, and along with Scripture 
to renounce the Thirty-nine Articles, his status and living 
as a minister of the Church of England, and all the worldly 
influence and honour and emolument which accrued to him 
from his connection with that Church. He ought to have 
become not a Unitarian dissenter merely, but an avowed 
infidel or atheist. 

We trust that it is hardly necessary here to point out to 
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the intelligent reader how God could thus " adopt the words 
of Caiaphas in the sense of Oaiaphas,^* and yet not be charge- 
able with his sin. In bringing sach a horrid charge or in- 
sinuation against " the Holy One of Israel," the reviler 
should have proved that Christ stood in the same relation to 
the two parties — God and Caiaphas ; that they had the same 
motives and spirit in purposing his death ; and that the end 
in view, in the two cases, was the same, or possessed of the 
same moral character. It is by these and such like things, and 
not merely by the literal sense of the words, that the moral 
complexion of the two counsels 'and the moral character of 
the two counsellors are to be determined. — Now in these 
respects the thought of God and that of Caiaphas were dia- 
metrically opposed. The one was light, the other darkness ; 
the one breathed the spirit of heavenly love, the other 
that of hellish malignity ; the one counsel was the oracle of 
God, the other the oracle of the Wicked One. For let the 
reader caref uUy observe and ponder the following elements of 
opposition in the two counsels: (l^^) What Caiaphas pro- 
posed was a compulsory substitution of the innocent and divine 
Saviour in the room of a guilty people. He had no thought 
of asking or obtaining the consent of Jesus to the substitu- 
tion proposed, but only of seizing Him by force or fraud and 
putting Him to the death. What he planned was a judicial 
murder of unexampled atrocity — ^the most monstrous act of 
lawlessness and oppression which any creature — ^any man at 
least — ever had the opportunity of proposing or perpetrat- 
ing. But what God purposed was a voluntary substitution. 
At His " council-table" His own beloved Son was one of the 
Counsellors; and he freely, cheerfully, offered himself to die 
for guilty men. — ^Again (2c?.) The ruling motive and spirit in 
.the counsel of Caiaphas were selfishness and spite. The good 
of the Jewish people — ^the preservation of the nation — was 
only a secondary matter with him and his fellow-counseUors. 
It was perhaps only a cover ot pretence. The true objects 
they had in view were, avowedly, the preservation of their 
own worldly and selfish interests, and the gratification of 
their long-cherished enmity to Jesus : — " It is expedient 
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(i,e, profitable) for us (the rulers) that one man die for 
the people/' But in the counsel of a Three-one God, lore 
— ^pure, disinterested, condescending compaasion and love 
— ^for guilty, lost men, was the ruling motive, the actuating 
spirit. So far as the motive or spirit was concerned, the 
counsel of God was not, ^ It is profitable for Us that one 
man die for the people,' but, ' It is profitable for them that 
one of Us die for the people.' Finally (Srf.) The damnable 
proposal of Caiaphas was *^ to do evil that good might come" 
— ^to do immeasurable moral evil, that a very mean, tem- 
porary, selfish, material good might come. But the ever 
blessed purpose of God was to do good that evU might he for 
ever put away. He contemplated the most magnificent of 
all holy, just, and good achievements which time has wit- 
nessed, or which eternity itself can ever witness, that by 
means of it evil — everlasting evil — sin and all its bitter 
fruits — ^might be put away, and put away for ever, from a 
holy and redeemed creation. His object was " to finish 

TRANSGRESSION, AND MAKE AN END OF SIN, AND MAKE RECON- 
CILIATION FOR INIQUITY, AND BRING IN AN EVERLASTING 

RIGHTEOUSNESS." — ^How Opposite then, in these respects, were 
the counsel of Caiaphas and that of God ! How far was Grod 
from becoming " a Caiaphas ! " How evidently, on the other 
hand, are the overruling power and wisdom of God to be 
seen in this matter, in his making the wickedest thoughts, 
words, and actions of the wickedest of men, to fulfil His own 
holy and benignant purposes — " making the wrath of man 
to praise him, and restraining the remainder thereof." ** 
the depth of the riches both of the wisdom and knowledge 
of God ! how unsearchable are his judgments, and his ways 
past finding out!" 

I have dwelt the longer on the statements of this writer, 
both because of the wide diffusion and great popularity of 
his writings, and because of the exceeding deleteriousness of 
the poison, mixed with miifch good and recommended by 
great eloquence, which these writings contain. He seems 
also to have belonged to a class of popular English preachers, 
who, imbued with German rationalism and pantheism, are 
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labouring, and not without success, to introduce ** another 
gospel, which is not another" — a mode of preaching Christ 
which leaVes out the Cross of Christ, and which must soon 
lead, if it has not already led, to the denial of his divinity, 
the renunciation of the authority of Scripture, and the obli- 
teration of all that is peculiar and precious in Christianity. 
If the reader ask what these " Anglican Theologians" put in 
the place of the Cross, or of the doctrine of the vicarious 
sacrifice of the Son of Grod for guilty men, T must answer 
that I cannot pretend to tell him. I have tried to compre- 
hend the language of Jowett and Maurice and Robertson and 
others of this class, on the design and doctrine of the death 
of Christ, but I have been imable to do so to my own satis- 
faction ; and I cannot therefore undertake to interpret it to 
others. I shall quote a few of their shortest and plainest - 
looking scripta, and leave the reader to judge for himself cf 
the meaning : — Jowett says, very oracularly, 

'* The death of Christ is not a sacrifice in the Levitical sense; but what we 
mean by the word sacrifice, is the death of Christ." Again, more categori- 
cally: '*Men are aflraidof somet^ng; they wish to give away something; 
they feel themselves boand by something ; the fear is done away, the gitt 
offered, the obligation fulfilled in Christ. Such fears and desires can no more 
occupy their souls; they are free to lead a better life ; they are at the end of 
the old world, and at the beginning of a new one." Again : " Not the sacri- 
fice, nor the satisfaction, nor the ransom, but the greatest moral act ever done 
in this world — ^the act, too, of one in our own likeness — is the assurance to ue 
that God in Christ is reconciled to the world." — Sp. of 8t Pattl, etc, voL ii., 
pp. 477, etc. 

If the reader can make any tolerable sense out of this 
vague, mysterious, oracular jargon — ^good and well : but I 
only ask him to imagine how it would sound in the ear of a 
self -convicted, trembling sinner, in comparison with the plain 
authoritative declarations of those inspired men whom this 
learned ' Greek^ pretends to criticise and cashier : " Christ 
hath redeemed us from the curse of the law, being made a 
curse for us; for it is written, Cursed is every one that 
hangeth on a tree." " For when we were without strength, 
in due time Christ died /or the ungodly. God commendeth 
lus love to us, in that while we were yet sinners, Christ died 
for us. Much more then being now justified by his blood, 
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we shall be saved from wrath through him. For if, when 
we were enemies, we were reconciled to God by the death of 
his Son ; much more, being reconciled, we shall be saved 
through his life." (Gal. iii. 13 ; Rom. v. 6-9). 

The Rev. F. D. Maurice, after laboriously but not lumin- 
ously stating and arguing for a number of principles, which 
are far from being a fair exhibition of the ^^ first principles 
of the oracles of Grod" on this subject, thus sums up his 
argument, and gives his definition of the atonement :— 

** SnpposiiiK all these principles gathered together ; supposing the Father's 
win to be a will to all good, the Son of God, being one with Him, and Lord of 
man, to obey and ftdfil in onr flesh that will by entering into the lowest con- 
dition into which men had fallen through their sin ;— supi>osing this man to 
be, for this reason, an object of continual complacency to His Father, and 
that complacency to be ftdly drawn out by the Death of the Cross ; is not 
this, in the highest sense, Atonement ? Is not the true, sinless root of Hu- 
manity revealed ; is not God in Him reconciled to man ? May not that re- 
conciliation be proclaimed as a Gospel to all men ? Is not the Cross the meet- 
ing point between man and man, between man and God ? Is not this n^eting 
point what men, in all times and places, have been seeking for ? Did any find 
it till God had declared it?"— Theol. Essays,.^. 147. 

What all this again means, we- know not, save that it is 
designed to exclude the ideas of the substitution of Christ in 
the room of the guilty, and of his bearing the punishment of 
their sin. For, says the author, " One who appears as the 
actual representative of Humanity, cannot be the formal 
substitute for it :" why, he says not. We had imagined that 
representation and substitution often meant the same thing. 
Again, " Christ satisfied the Father by presenting the image 
of his own holiness and love," — ^and " how, then, can we tole- 
rate for an instant that notion of Grod which would represent 
Him as satisfied by the punishment of sin, not by the purity 
and graciousnessof the Son ?" — Christ, then, was not a substi- 
tute for sinners ; nor was his death the punishment of sin. 
Why then did that dedth, and all the unutterable anguish 
which accompanied it, take place? Why did it " please the 
Lord to bruise him, to crush him with sufferings ? " Why was 
his Father's complacency in him " fully drawn out by the 
death of the cross ?" Was it because God delights in suffering 
for its own sake ? and that therefore the sufferings of his own 
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Son, " the representative of Humanity," were especially gra- 
tifying to him ? The thought seems too awful — ^too forbid- 
ding to be entertained. Yet what else to make of the above 
representation of these sufferings of Christ — ^inflicted by the 
hand of Grod, or only permitted by him, — ^when not the punish- 
ment of sin, and therefore not necessary for the satisfaction of 
justice, and the vindication of law, and the exercise of mercy, 
we know not. And what then must the Cross of Christ, in 
this view of it, become ? Alas I instead of being the * ' meeting 
point" of God and man, or man and man, we fear it must 
become the most terrible, the most repulsive point of time 
or space. Instead of being a fountain of light, it would 
become the very focus of darkness. Instead of radiating love 
and peace and joy over the rational creation, it would emit 
only lurid gleams of terror and dismay. For then God would 
be seen inflicting or permitting unspeakable evil without 
adequate cause, and even delighting without reason in the 
unspeakable agonies of his own innocent and spotless Son. 

The theory of the Rev. F. W. Robertson as to the suffer- 
ings of Christ seems still more strange and startling than 
either of these. I can only place together a few of the 
salient points of that theory : — 

" Punishment is of two kinds : the penalty which follows ignorant trans- 
gression, and the chastisement which ensues npoa wilful disobedience. The 
first of these is called imputed guilt, the second is actual guilt. — Christ carae 
into collision with the world's evil, and he bore the penalty of that daring. 
He approached the whirling wheel, and was torn in pieces. He laid His hand 
upon the cockatrice's den, and its fangs pierced Him. — The Redeemer bore 
imputed sin.— Law is the Being of Grod — Consider what Law is, and then the 
idea of bloody vengeance passes away altogether firom the Sacrifice. It is not 
* an eye for an eye* and 'a tooth for a tooth,' in the sanguinary spirit of the 
old retaliatory legislation. It is the eternal impossibility of violating that law 
of the universe whereby penalty is annexed to transgression, and must fall, 
either laden with curse, or rich in blessing." — JSermarUy etc. First series, 
pp. 160-168. 

If this mean anything, it appears to be unrelieved, un- 
mitigated pantheism. If *' Law be the Being of God," 
then Grod is not a person but a principle; and if "then" 
the idea of divine vengeance or retribution on accoimt of 
sin " passes away," then^ necessarily, the ideas of the love 
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or mercy of God, and of forgiyenesB of sin, pass away also. 
Law has no love, no mercy, no forgiveness. ^^ Law moves 
on,^' as the author says, ^^ its majestic course irresistible.*^ 
^^ If Grod^s chosen Son violates Law, and throws himself 
from the pinnacle, He dies. If you resist a law in its eternal 
march, the universe crushes you, that is all.^* And that, 
accordingly, appears to have been all in Christ^s case. ^ He 
resisted or violated a law (for ^^ he bore imputed sin;'* 
and ^^ imputed guilt is the penalty which follows igno- 
rant transgression "), and the universe crushed him.* Strange 
doctrine ! the Creator and Lawgiver of the universe igno- 
rantly transgressed his own law, and was crushed ! And 
this is the " darkness visible" — ^the " confusion worse con- 
founded" that these popular preachers would have us 
to accept, partly at least, in the place of the glorious 
truths, that ^^ God so loved the world that he gave his 
only-b^otten Son, that whosoever believeth in him might 
not perish but have everlasting life ; " and that ^* Christ loved 
us, and gave himself for us an offering and a sacrifice to God, 
for a sweet smelling savour." " Christ was once offered to 
bear the sins of many, and to them that look for him shall 
he £^pear the second time, without sin, imto salvation." 
(John iii. 16 ; Eph. v. 2 ; Heb. ix. 28). 

Before concluding this note, Channing^s malignant cari- 
cature of the doctrine of ChrisVs substitution, as quoted in 
the Discourse, might have been noticed : " That the Creator, 
in order to pardon his own children, has erected a gallows in 
the midst of the universe, and publicly executed upon it, in 
the room of the offenders, an infinite being, the partaker of 
his own supreme divinity." — There is much in this language 
savouring of vulgarity as well as malignity ; but we pass over 
these things, to notice an objection suggested by it, which 
Channing evidently rested in as his chief argument against 
the doctrine of the atonement. He continually brings for- 
ward on this stibject, and endeavours to ridicule th^ sentiment 
that ^ Sin is an infinite evil, because committed against an in- 
finite being ; and therefore deserves infinite punishment, or 
demands an infinitesatisf action. * Now, whether this language 
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of Bome orthodox divines be in all respects unexceptionable, 
I shall not seek to determine ; but there can be no doubt that 
it is intended to express a sound and rational sentiment, — 
namely, that any sin, unremedied or unpunished, is fitted to 
do incalculable mischief — infinite evil in the imiverse, or 
among the creatures of God : and I only remark, that if any 
Socinian or other enemy of the Cross of Christ can disprove 
this, he ought immediately, instead of quibbling about words, 
to set about the demonstration that the evil of sin is Jinite. 
We cannot take his simple ipse dixit on the subject, ' that the 
** sinfulness of sin" is to be measured by the littleness of the 
law-breaker, rather than by the greatness of the Lawgiver ;' 
and in the absence of any other standard measure of guilt, we 
might perhaps arrive at the truth by discovering the limits of 
the mischief which unremedied sin is fitted to produce among 
the rational creatures of God. And surely, if there be such 
limits, our would-be rational Christians must be able to point 
them out ! Let them measure, then, the dimensions of the 
ruin which the least possible violation of the Divine moral 
law would enfail on such a world as this, or such a universe as 
that in the midst of which man is placed. Let them tell how 
far this " letting out of waters" would go, and where it would 
of itself sto^ — ^how far this kindling of a conflagration would 
spread, and where amopg the works of God it would of itself 
die out, or be self -extinguished. For until then, we shall think 
it safer to measure the guilt of sin both by the infinite holiness 
and the infinite grandeur of the Lawgiver of the universe, 
than by our own ignorance and self-love ; and we shall think 
it wiser to rest in the Cross of Christ — ^the obedience unto 
death, in the room of the guilty, of one *' who was in the 
form of God, and thought it not robbery to. be equal with 
Grod" — as God's way of at once exhibiting the evil of sin, and 
taking it away, — of both condenming it and remedying it, — 
displaying its inuneasurable guilt, and yet exhausting its 
unfathomable curse, — ^than to repose ourselves on crude and 
self-willed theories either as to the general mercy of God, or 
as to the inherent virtue of man, or as to the Jinite evjl of 
sin. 
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Addenda^ Second Edition, 

In making some additional observations on the subject of 
the foregoing note, we would remark that the system of the 
'' modem Anglican Neologians/^ seems to be based on, or to 
lead to, such paradoxes as these : ^ Grod is a Father, but not a 
Judge ; sin is a personal offence against him, but not a viola- 
tion of law, — a great evil separating fix)m Grod, but not a crime 
against his government demanding punishment ; law, indeed, 
as applied to moral and spiritual matters, is ^^ a figment ; " 
and therefore the death of Christ, though a sacrifice, and 
influential in some undefined and undefineable way in making 
up the breach between God and man, was not a satisfaction 
to justice — ^the penalty of law — ^the vicarious death of the 
innocent substitute in place of the guilty sinner.' 

'' Was it (Aays Profeisor Jowett) that there was a debt due to God which 
mast be paid ere its consequences could be done away? But even a man's 
debt may be freely forgiven, nor could the after-payment change our sense 
of tlie offender's wrong : we are arg^ng about what is moral and spiritual 
from what is legal, or, more strictly, trova a shadow and figment of law." — 
St Pours Ep. etc., Vol. XL p. 472. 

Now if sin, as Scripture says, be " the transgression of 
law " — ^lawlessness, — ^it must be plain that the principle of 
law as applied to "what is moral and spiritual" is not a 
" figment," — ^it is a reaUty ; God has, in other words, a moral 
government, and deals with sinners as a judge. The moral 
law of God, indeed, like the laws of nature, may be an 
abstraction. Unless when some particular revelation of law 
is referred to, we may properly mean by it, God himself act- 
ing as a lawgiver and judge ; but this, instead of turning 
it into "a figment," only unfolds its reality and grandeur 
and power, and constrains us to feel its unchangeable su- 
premacy. Moral law in this view is the only security for 
the order and well-being of the rational creation of God ; 
and therefore also the punishment of sin, which is involved 
in it, and inseparable from it, is the safeguard of that cre- 
ation. To suppose that God can dispense with that punish- 
ment, or pass by sin without inflicting on it a penalty 
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correspdSiding to its demerit, is in other words to suppose 
him indifferent to the well-being of his creatures, and 
ready to yield them up to unrestrained anarchy and misery. 
Would this become the relation or heart of a Father? 
Is this supposable in the case of Him who "is Light, and 
in whom is no darkness at all?" "Shall not the judge 
of all the earth do right?" The truth is, the character 
of Father necessarily involves that of Judge ; and when sin 
enters among his children, love to the rest imperatively calls 
for retribution on the transgressor, and wrath — " wrath to 
the uttermost" — on the irreclaimable. Nor does this, as 
Jowett alleges, "introduce a moral principle superior to 
Gk)d, just as in the Grecian mythology fate and necessity 
are superior to Jupiter." The moral principle, so to call it, 
which requires this mode of acting on the part of God, does 
not lie in "the nature of things," but* in the nature of 
Grod himself. There was no " impossibility " of his acting 
differently had he been a different kind of being. It is 
solely because he is a holy, just, and good being that, in his 
character of Supreme Magistrate, he must punish sin, — ^he 
must protect the innocent. It is easy to say indeed that 
"even a man's debt may be freely forgiven." But it can 
be so only by the man himself to whom it is due. One man 
cannot forgive the debt due to another man ; nor can he 
even forgive that which is due to himself, if any other has 
an interest in it along with himself. The loftiest sovereign 
or judge cannot righteously cancel a debt or remit a claim 
due to himself, if his subjects as well as himself have a legal 
or moral right to have it exacted. His doing so would pro- 
claim him an oppressor — ^himseK the greatest violator of 
justice and law ; and it would bring upon him the execration 
and contempt of every lover of justice— «very friend of 
honourable and upright conduct. Distrust and rebellion 
also would be its native fruits. 

Now the Sovereign of the universe is in this position. 
Obedience, or, failing it, the punishment of disobedience, is 
a debt due to him. But it is not due to himself alone. It 
is due to his government, that is, to his obedient subjects as 
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represented by him, and having all their interests and well- 
being in his hand. How could God forgive the debt of the 
sinner in so far as they were concerned ? Only by exacting 
some equivalent — something that would secure their interests, 
and his own glory as connected therewith, as well as, or 
better than, the sinner^s punishment would have done : i.e. 
by an adequate atonement. And be it observed that, while 
Grod as the Sovereign and Judge of the universe has thus 
maintained the honour of his character and government, and 
the rights of his holy creatures, he has at the same time for- 
given /reeZy the sinner*s debt, nay more than forgiven it, in 
so far as it was due to himself personally and exchtsively con^ 
sidered. For has he not given out of his " own proper good " 
— out of the infinite treasures which belonged to him- 
self alone— over which creation had no claim — ^the price 
of man's redemption ? In giving his Son for this, he has 
done more than remit the debt due to himself; he has first 
remitted it, in so far as due to himself alone, and then him- 
selfpsiid it in so far as due to others, or due to himself as 
the guardian of the rights of others. Thus while acting as 
a righteous Judge, he has also been a merciful and forgiving 
Father. He has been both rigidly just, and ineffably 
generous. " Mercy and truth have met together, righteous- 
ness and peace have embraced each other." " God is just 
and yet the justifier of the ungodly." 

Were it not too melancholy to be amusing, it might pro- 
voke a smile to observe the strange theories and fantastic 
representations to which writers of this new theological 
school are obliged to betake themselves in order to banish 
from the Christian system the proper idea of an atonement, 
or of God as a judge, and Christ as bearing the punishment 
of sin in the room of the guilty. One of the most extra- 
ordinary of these theories to which our attention has been 
directed is that of BushneU, an American writer of great 
eloquence and verbosity, whose very wordiness, we suspect, 
has concealed from himself, as it may do from others, what 
appears to be the plain result of his argumentation. He 
lias written nearly a hundred pages of octavo letterpress 
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to get quit of the proper idea of the atonement of Christ, by- 
showing ^r^^, that the life and death of Christ were designed 
—designed by God — ^to produce a false impression on the 
minds of inen,-an impression of the sacredness and dignity 
of law, without which it would not have been safe to forgive 
sin freely ; and then showing secondly^ that it is natural for 
men, having obtained this impression, to give it an objective 
reality, by thinking and speaking of the death of Christ as 
an actual sacrifice for sin, — ^projecting their inward, subjec- 
tive impression in some outward, objective form, " as if it had 
some effect on the law or on Grod" — ^which it had not, — ^and 
so " representing Christ as our sacrifice, sin-offering, atone- 
ment, or sprinkling of blood." Thus, as two negatives make 
an affirmative, two falsehoods seem, in this argument, to 
make a truth 1 and thus the statements of Scripture about 
Christ as " the propitiation for our sins," — as " having re- 
deemed us from the curse of the law, being made a curse for 
us," and such hke, may be accoimted for and explained ; for 
this language, the writer cpntends, it would not be proper or 
safe to discard from the public preaching of Christ 1 1 

J would not willingly mistake or misrepresent the intentions 
of this or any other writer, and I have honestly given, there- 
fore, what appears to me the marrow of his doctrine of vi- 
carious atonement^ or as he himself describes it, "a more 
artistic representation of the subject matter of the common 
Protestant doctrine." But lest I should be supposed to have 
misunderstood him, J give the following summary of the 
first part of his theory in his own words : — 

" My doctrine is summarilj this ; that, excluding all thoughts of a penal 
quality in the life and death of Christ, or of any divine abhorrence to sin, 
exhibited by sufferings laid upon his person ; also, dismissing, as an assump- 
tion too high for us, the opinion that the death of Christ is designed for some 
governmental effect on the moral empire of God in other worlds,— excluding 
points like these, and regarding everything done by him as done for expres- 
sion before us, and thus for effect in us, — ^he does produce an impression in 
our minds of the essential sanctity of God's law and character, which it was 
needftd to produce, and without which any proclamation of pardon would be 
-dangerous — any attempt to subdue and reconcile us to God ineffectual. 
Meantime, it may comfort some to add, that he does by implicatwn^ or infer- 
entially, express in all that he does the profoundest abhorrence to sin ; for, 
if he will endure so much to re-sanctify his law, and renew us in the spirit of 
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It^ how intensely signified is the abhorrence of his nature to the transgression 
of his Irw— more intensely than it would be even by the punishment of us 
all/'— God in Christ, etc. By H. Bushnell, p. 216. 

It is plain that since " the essential sanctity of God's law 
and character " did not, according to this writer, require the 
sufferings of Christ in order to the forgiveness of sin, — since 
sin is forgiven freely^ or altogether irrespective of these 
sufferings, — ^the impression produced by them on the minds 
(rf men, as to that " sanctity," must be a fahe impression. 
The sufferings of Christ, if not necessary to the vindication 
of the law and character of God in passing by sin, can give 
us no true impression — ^no trustworthy information — at all, 
in reference to that law and character. The one has no 
certain relation to the other. And though the author adds, 
for the " comfort" of " some," that they may draw an infer- 
ence from the one to the other — ^f rom the sufferings of Christ 
to the " divine abhorrence of sin" — ^this inference, too, must 
be illogical and false, for how can these sufferings bear such 
an inference, when *' all thoughts of any divine abhorrence 
to sin, as exhibited by them," are excluded ? 

To support what we have said of the second part of this 
theory, it is only necessary to quote the following sentences : — 

" Now, in all these terms (representing Christ as our sacrifice, sin-offering, 
atonement, or sprinkling of blood) we represent a work as done outwardly for 
us, which is really done in us, and through impressions prepared in us, but 
the more adequately and truly still, for the reason that we have it in mystic 
forms (derived from the Jewish law) before us. These forms are the objective 
equivalents of our subjective impressions. Indeed, our impressions have their 
life and power in and under these forms. Neither let it be imagined that we 
only happen to seize upon these images of sacrifice, atonement, and blood, be- 
cause they are at hand. They are prepared, as GocTaform of art, for the re- 
presentation of Christ and hlB work ; and if we refuse to let them pass into 
this form, weiiave no mould of thought that can fitly represent him. And 
when he is thus represented, we are to understand that he is our sacrifice and 
atonement, — ^that by his blood we have remission, not in any spectilative sense, 
but as in art." — Ood in Christ, p. 232. 

By " any speculative sense " here the author seems to 
mean a sense in which the representation of Christ and his 
work may be contemplated as containing doctrine, — as re- 
vealing objective truth, — ^that representation being designed 
^' as in art" only to convey more fitly the expression of that 
which is within us. 
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Professor Jowett's method of taking the kernel out of the 
language of Scripture on this ^subject, leaving us only the 
shell, though hardly so bold as that of the American writer, 
comes nearly to the same thing in the end. 

Bushnell makes use of what he calls " divine art" for the 
purpose ; Jowett is content to have recourse to human error 
and invention. Accordingly, the latter, after telUng us how, 
in aU ages and in every country where Christianity has been 
preached, " the Old Testament has ever been taking the 
place of the New, the law of the gospel — ^the outward and 
temporal of the spiritual and eternal ; " how the apostles as 
Jews, " being unable to lay aside their first nature, or 
divest themselves at once of Jewish modes of expression," 
naturally fell into the mistake of thinking of Christ as a sac- 
rifice and atonement for sin ; how, in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews this illusory "reflection of the New Testament in 
the Old is most distinctly brought before us ;" how *' the 
notion of sacrifice gained a new foundation in the after his- 
tory of the Church and the world," more especially in the 
Romish mass and priesthood ; and how " an additional sup- 
port for the doctrine of a sacrifice or satisfaction is found in 
heathen sacrifices, which, like the Jewish, are viewed only by 
the light of their Christian fulfilment," — ^goes on to explain 
to us what all this really means — ^what truth and spirituality 
lie at the bottom of all : — 

" Heathen and Jewish sacrifices," says he, " rather show us what the sa- 
crifice of Christ was not than what it was. They are the dim, vague, rude, 
(may we not say ?) ahnost barbarous expression of that want in human nature 
which has received satisfaction in Him only." — " Nature and Scripture, and 
the still small voice of Christian feeling, give a simpler and truer explanation 
of the doctrine of the atonement than theories of satisfaction or the history of 
sacrifice, — an explanation that does not shift with the metaphysical schools of 
the age, which is for the heart rather than the head. Nature bids us look at 
the misery of the whole creation groaning and travailing together until now ; 
Christian feeling requires only that we should cast all upon Christ, whose work 
the Scripture sets forth under many different figures, lest we should rest in one 
only. This variety is an indication of the simplicity with which we are to learn 
Christ. The Jewish sacrifices had many meanings and associations. Nor are 
these the only types under which the Mediator of the new covenant is set forth 
to us in Scripture. He is the sin-offering and the paschal lamb, and the priest 
and the temple, all In one. Out of all these, why are we to select one to be the 
foundation of our theological edifice ? As .figures toe map stiU use them. But 
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the writings of the apostle (Paul) supply another kind of language which is 
not figurative, and which underlies them all ; which is far more really present 
and lively to us than the conception of a sacriflcef and which remains within 
the limits of our spiritual consciousness, instead of passing beyond them. 
This Is the spirit of which the other is the letter, the substance of which it is 
the form and shadow." 

And then the author goes on to unfold what he deems this 
" spirit" and ** substance" by speaking, in mysterious lan- 
guage, of 

The Christian's *' union with Christ, in all the stages of His (Christ's) exist- 
ence,"— of the assurance given us by the life and death of Christ, *' that God 
in Christ Is reconciled to the world," — of the sense of man's unprofitableness 
which is accompanied with an unshaken confidence In (xod's mercy; of which 
confidence, however, no account can be given ; for ** he who has this confi> 
dence finds the reasons of it desert him as soon as he begins to consider them," 
—and finally of the unfathomable depth of the life and death of Christ, which 
renders " mystery the nearest approach we can make to truth ; only by in- 
definitcness can we avoid placing words In the place of things. We know 
nothing of the objective act on God's part, by which He reconciled the world 
to Himself; the very description of it as an act being a figure of speech ; and 
we seem to know that we never can know anything." — St Pouts Ep.^ voL IL, 
pp. 479-482. 

This it must be allowed is but a lame and impotent con- 
clusion for so learned a man to come to, after so laborious 
and unscrupulous an effort to raze the foundations of many 
generations. It explains nothing. It leaves the subject of 
human redemption by the death of Christ in profoundest 
night ; for, while it confounds and rejects all the plainest 
language of Scripture on the subject, it gives us nothing but 
mystery and apologies for ignorance in its place. Yet, hap- 
pily, this language of Professor Jowett contains enough of 
truth to overturn his own theory, and show that any view 
of the Christian atonement that leaves out the idea of vica- 
rious sacrifice is unscriptural and self-contradictory. It 
allows, for instance, that Jewish sacrifices were types of 
that of Christ. If so, they must have been divinely ap- 
pointed and trae symbols. As the principal means by which, 
for so many ages, believers could reach any knowledge of 
the way of salvation, these types must be believed to have 
corresponded, in their radical idea at least, with their great 
antitype. Divine wisdom and truth cannot have misled the 
ancient church on this point. And what then must be the 
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radical, the fundamental idea of the antitype — ^the sacrifice 
of Christ ? Can it be any other than that which, undeni- 
ably, was the uniform idea of the chief Jewish sacrifices, — 
namely the substitution of an innocent, spotless victim, in 
the room of the guilty sinner ? Can it be any other than 
that Christ is our sin-offering' and passover sacrificed /or us 
— ^the Lamb of God that taketh away the sin of the world ? 
We readily allow that "Jewish sacrifices had many mean- 
ings and associations ;" but they were only, for this reason, 
the more fitted to be the *' shadows " of that great sacri- 
fice which has so many aspects and results, — and we may 
safely defy Professor Jowett to show any meaning or asso- 
ciation in them which was not consistent, with, or did not 
confirm, the radical idea of vicarious death for sin. "We 
grant with equal readiness that Jewish sacrifices were not the 
only scriptural types of the mediator of the new covenant, 
or his work. "We might possibly find in Scripture a greater 
number and variety of other types than Professor Jowett 
and the Anghcan theologians would be willing to accept as 
such. But we may again safely defy both him and them to 
show that either any Old Testament type, or any New Tes- 
tament representation of Christ and his work, is inconsistent 
with the idea of his propitiatory sacrifice. All of them are 
reconcileable with it ; most of them, like the brazen ser- 
pent, and the manna, and the water from the smitten rock, 
were but illustrations of its manifold efficfujy and results. 
"We grant farther that Jewish sacrifices and other Old Tes- 
tament types of Christ were but " figures," or as the apostle 
himself caDs them " shadows ; " but if they were figures, and 
if after the copious example of Christ and his apostles we 
may still use them as such (as Jowett's language allows), 
why ought we not to select the radical idea of these figures 
(so divinely sanctioned, and so long the only, or almost 
the only instruction on the subject given to man), as the 
foundation of at least that part of our " theological edifice " 
which embraces the atonement ? That idea is, as we have 
said, that the innocent and spotless victim was offered up in 
the room of the guilty sinner. What other idea is better 
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fitt^ to be ' a foundation ' than thifi ? What other is simpler, 
or more definite, or more level to all capacities? What 
other more naturally leads on to all scriptural views of the 
person and character and work of Christ ? What other is 
more rational, or attractive, or peace-bringing to the heart 
of a sin-burdened creation, *' grdaning and travailing to- 
gether until now ? " Proud and learned sophists may scoff 
at it or stumble over it ; but little children and all humble 
souls embrace it with fervour, and wonder at it, and entrust 
their souls to it. This is to them the very stone which God 
has laid in Zion for a foundation, ^^a tried stone, a precious 
corner stone, a sure foundation," he that believeth in which 
shall not make haste. Professor Jowett says indeed that 
there are other ideas which are " far more really present and 
lively to us than the conception of a sacrifice" — ^a vicarious 
sacrifice. But when he proceeds to exhibit them he puts us 
off with mere mysticism and mystery. We do not deny the 
unfathomable depth of the mystery of the life and death of 
Christ. Into this " the angels desire to look." But if the 
Spirit of inspiration, " who searcheth all things, yea even 
the deep things of God," has brought up to us from that un- 
fathomable depth a simple idea which, like a lustrous gem, 
radiates peaceful light on all the dark questions that have 
perplexed and confounded human reason — on God and his 
government, man and his destiny, sin and its deserts, — ^why 
should we refuse to receive it because we ourselves can never 
sound the depths from which divine wisdom has brought it 
up ? Why not rather accept of it, and rejoice in it, as not 
only true, but as that 'very truth most sure' which He, who 
best knows us, knows to be both most profitable to us in 
our present condition of darkness and temptation, and most 
suitable to prepare us for the loftier and purer and more com- 
prehensive revelations of the world of light ? 
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